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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of December, 1852, p. 598, there 
is an account of Whittington’s Stone at 
the foot of Highgate Hill having been re- 
placed in the year 1795, and it is stated 
that it was never known by whom. My 
father, Charles Wilkinson, of 17, High- 
bury Place, and Mr. Horace Mackton, 
of Highbury Terrace, having missed the 
original stone, replaced it at their own 
expense. Your old friend the late Mr. 
Nichols, Dr. Strahan, and my father were 
the oldest inhabitants of Islington. 

Yours, &e. ANN WILKINSON. 
Kempsey, near Worcester, Jan. 22. 

The following letter (communicated to 
the Birmingham Journal!) in reference to 
a recent communication of Mr. J. Payne 
Collier to the Society of Antiquaries Tass 
our last Magazine, p. 70) is evidently 
from the pen of R. B. Wheler, esq. the 
veteran historian of Stratford-upon-Avon: 
—T observe in your paper of the 18th 
inst. a paragraph wherein it is stated, re- 
ferring to Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer park, 
* that he had deer in a park at Charlecote, 
(denied by Malone,) which Shakspeare 
might have been concerned in stealing.’ 
I have no doubt Sir Thomas had a park at 
Charlecote ; but the park Shakspeare is 
said to have stolen the deer ftom was at 
Fulbroke, close adjoining the parish of 
Charlecote, in which park stood an old 
mansion house, many years ago pulled 
down, and used principally in building a 
mansion at Compton Wyniates, belonging 
to Lord Northampton—now an old house. 
The park at Fulbroke then belonged to 
Sir Thomas, and that was the park Shak- 
speare is said to have stolen the deer from. 
This I have always understood, and have 
often (fifty years ago) heard an old man 
very conversant in matters relating to 
Shakspeare say was the fact. What 
is stated relating to Rowington is very 
probable, from a circumstance I know as 
to Shakspeare’s property. As to the pro- 
perty of Shakspeare in Henley Street, 
stated to be a fact not hitherto known, 
proving the original frontage towards 
Henley Street to have been considerably 
greater than at the time of the poet’s be- 
quest, I have no doubt such was the case ; 
and that you may better understand the 
matter, I inclose a plan wherein it is 
stated that John Shakspeare, in 1597, 
sold a piece of ground to George Badger. 
This piece of ground is that on which 
a building now called the Wine Vaults 
stands. This I know to be fact, as I have 
repeatedly (fifty years ago) seen the deeds, 
in which it appears John Shakspeare con- 


veyed that property to Badger. I am now 
more than seventy-seven years old, and 
have known the Shakspeare property ever 
since the beginning of the year 1798, and 
therefore have had an opportunity of 
being acquainted with that property; and 
beg to say, for the information of the 
public, that there was a public passage 
between Shakspeare’s house and what in 
the plan inclosed is stated to belong to 
Dr. Conolly to the width of several feet, 
extending from Henley Street to the Guild 
Pits.°” 

A Correspondent makes inquiry of us 
respecting the Roman marble sculpture 
exhibited and commented on by the Rev. 
J. H. Marsden at a recent meeting held at 
Colchester. Mr. Marsden observed, says 
the Esser Standard, that ‘‘ it was taken 
out of the wall of the old church at Har- 
wich, where it lay imbedded in mortar,’’ 
and that it represents a male and a female 
figure having between them a tragic mask. 
Mr. Marsden supposes these figures are 
the sepulchral effigies of some persons 
connected with a theatre, and he instances 
the fact as mentioned by Tacitus of the 
existence of a theatre at Camalodunum ! 
Our Correspondent, however, is not satis- 
fied, in the first place, that the sculpture 
was taken from Harwich Church, and he 
asks if any of our friends can give him 
some information on the subject. 

Mr. Ursan,—Will you favour me with 
an opinion on the following question in 
genealogy? A nobleman A. B., a Baron 
by Writ, marries and has a son and daugh - 
ter. His wife dies; he marries a second 
time and has a second son. A. B.’s son 
succeeds him in the barony on his decease. 
A. B.'s son is succeeded by his eldest son, 
and the latter has several brothers and 
sisters. The great-grandsons of A. B. 
die while infants, but some of the great- 
granddaughters survive (among whom the 
barony is temporarily in abeyance), and to 
the son of one of them the barony finally 
descends. Now the question is this :—In 
case of the failure of issue to this latter 
person, to whom would the barony revert ? 
To the sons and daughters of his mother’s 
sisters (if there were any)? To the de- 
scendants of his grandfather’s brothers 
and sisters (if there were any)? To the 
descendants of his great-grandfather’s 
brothers and sisters (if there were any) ? 
Or to whom ? . 

Yours, &c. M.N. O. 

[We apprehend there is no doubt the in- 
heritance would devolve to the parties enu- 
merated by M. N. O. in the order in which 
he has described them.— Edit, G, M.] 
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MEMORIALS OF JOHN HOME, THE AUTHOR OF “ DOUGLAS,” 


THERE was a period when that 
Scotchman would have been deemed 
no true patriot who should have ven- 
tured to have doubted whether the 
tragedy of Douglas was really “ su- 
perior” (to use the least over-strained 
epithet) to all that ever had been, or 
by any possibility ever could be, written 
for the stage; and the fervid inter- 
rogatory of the exultant Scot from the 
gallery of Covent Garden at the close 
of each round of applause, “ Ay, ay, 
whare’s ye’re Willie Shakspere noo ?” 
was only an out-spoken exaggeration 
of the national sentiment, as is evi- 
denced in the extravagant “ Dedica- 
tion ” of the “ Four Dissertations.”* 

The name of John Home was a 
lustrous one even in that “ charmed 
circle” (as it has been called) within 
which moved a Ferguson and Robert- 
son, a Blair and Webster and Carlyle, 
a Hume and Kaimes. Nor is it to be 


wondered at that the moss only slowly 
obliterated the epitaph of one who 
reckoned these worthies as his familiar 
friends and associates, and who was 
(from his connection with Bute) vir- 
tually the “second man in the king- 
dom,” and the cynosure of nobles— 
who had, moreover, for his private 
“ suggesting” literary critics and cor- 
respondents Bute and the thunder- 
mouthed Chatham himself, whose pro- 
ductions were illustrated and “ bodied 
forth” by the genius of a Siddons anda 
Garrick, and who died (having nearly 
three-quarters of a century before re- 
ceived the “homage” of Collins ¢), the 
white-haired patriarch of the Augustan 
age of Scotish literature. The “glory 
and the consecration” have departed 
—righteously departed ; nevertheless, 
“ Douglas” itself (while “ Agis,” and 
“ Alonzo,” and “ Alfred,” and the 
“ Siege of Aquileia,” and “ The Fatal 





* “ Four Dissertations,’’—of Hume, namely ; who complimented Home on pos- 





sessing “ the true theatric genius of Shakespeare and Otway, refined from the unhappy 
barbarism of the one, and licentiousness of the other: ’’ a judgment only paralleled in 
Newton’s sightlessness to the sublimity of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ or in Locke's laudation 
of the Epics of Blackmore. 

+ Collins, in his ‘‘ Ode on the Superstitions of Scotland,” thus prefigured his 
future eminence :— 


Home, thou return’st from Thames, whose Naiads long 
Have seen thee ling’ ring, with a fond delay, 
’Midst those soft friends, whose hearts, some future day, 
Shall melt perhaps to hear thy tragic song. 


Collins has received the credit of vaticination in these verses ; but it ought to have 
been remembered that they were composed on Home’s return from London in “ 1749,” 
on his return, namely, with the rejected ‘‘ Agis,’’ to submit which to Garrick had 
been the purport of his journey southward. The first Ode-ist then had (with Hume 
and Robertson and the whole Scotish literati) admired “ Agis,’’ or possibly had been 
favoured with the outline of ‘‘ Douglas,’’ which may have been forming in Home’s 
mind, though this latter is improbable. See p. 119. 
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Discovery” are in limbo), remains, in 
theatric phrase, a “ stock piece,” and 
the national heart still retains some- 
what of its home-feeling towards it. 
It is presumed therefore that the fol- 
lowing hitherto unpublished memorials 
of John Home will not be unaccept- 
able to the great body of our readers,* 
the more so as we are fortunately 
enabled to unfold more fully than 
has yet been done the occasion of 
“Douglas,” and also to present various 
readings of some of the more interest- 
ing passages. 

Let it be stated in one sentence that 
John Home was born in Leith on the 
2d (not 22d as given by Mackenzie) 
of September, O.S. 1722. Some ac- 
counts, as in that of the “Lives of 
Scottish Poets,” by the quasi “Society 
of Ancient Scots,” 3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don (Boys), 1821-22, place it in 1724, 
and mention “ Ancrum, Roxburgh- 
shire,” as his birth-place, but for neither 
is there authority. That his father 
(who died while our poet was very 
young) was a son of James Home, of 
Flars, in Berwickshire, a lineal de- 
scendant of Sir James Home, of Cow- 
denknows (not the classic “ knowes ” 
of Scottish song), ancestor of the past 
as of the present Earl Home: and 
now we have reached a peculiarly in- 
teresting notice of his mother. It is 
from a holograph sketch of the life of 
Ilome by the late excellent Dr. Grieve 
of Edinburgh :— 

He owed much (says our MS.) to his 
mother—that enlightened, high-spirited, 
and accomplished woman, was remarkable 
for the extent of her knowledge, the ele- 
gance of her manners, and a generous in- 
dependence of mind that gained the heart 
of all who approached her. She was inti- 
mately acquainted with the history of her 
country, knew the character of the most 
distinguished persons of the times, and 
was fully aware of the state of parties. 
Devoted to the interest and success of her 
children, she contrived to become their 
friend, and guided them unperceived to 
their benefit. She was superior to parade, 
ostentation, and vanity: judicious in her 
economy, simple in her manners, with a 
native soundness of judgment and purity 





[ Feb. 


of taste that rendered her a model and an 
arbiter to the circle in which she moved. 
She had much of the gift of genius, and 
many of her sayings were noted ; for she 
had an easy, airy, lively manner of ex- 
pressing thoughts which rendered her say- 
ings memorable. Her son (continues Dr. 
Grieve) was indebted to her for his social 
and friendly disposition, the open, undis- 
guised temper which apprehended no evil, 
and for that confidence in his good sense 
and good affections which rendered his 
manners and conversation natural, engag- 
ing, and irresistible. 


Having received the rudiments of 


his education in the Grammar School 
of his native town, where accurate at- 
tention was bestowed on the principles 
of grammar and the rules of syntax 
and prosody, Home had little to supply 
and nothing to unlearn at college. 
Another MS. (from the Carlyle MSS.) 
informs us that his progress at the 
university was “rapid and uniform.” 
He bestowed, says that authority, “a 
close and long-continued study upon 
the Greek language, and was qualified 
to discern and relish the ample and 
delicate beauties of the rhetoricians 
and poets.” He appears, however, 
mainly to have bent his studies towards 
logic and ethics, whilst his professional 
views were directed to “the Church.” 

The lectures (says Dr. Grieve) which 
were read at this period from the theolo- 
gical chair were more remarkable for sound 
thought, liberal principies, and the pro- 
found views which they gave of the Chris- 
tian system, than for the attractions of 
composition. Being still composed in 
Latin, they continued and enlarged the 
knowledge which the student had acquired 
of that language ; they were frequented 
from a sense of duty, as the necessary 
preparation for being received to trials in 
the presbyteries of the Church; but they 
made no heavy demand on the time of the 
student. 

Agreeably to these circumstances, 
the students found other modes of en- 
gaging themselves. The same MS. 
informs us that— 


One of the great benefits which the young 
men of that period derived was justly as- 
cribed to the societies which they formed 


* Our Paper is derived from the MSS. of Drs. Carlyle and Grieve, and other 
documents formerly in the possession of John Home, esq. W.S. nephew of the poet. 
We are also indebted to a contemporary unpublished MS. for various details. Having 
the published ‘‘ Sketch ” of Mackenzie before us, we shall pass over slightly such points 


as he may have fully elucidated. 
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for exercising themselves in composition 
and public speaking. In these Mr. Home’s 
talents and dispositions qualified him to 
appear with eminence. He was the soul 
of the friendly circle. His presence was 
the signal of gaiety and good-humour. 
Few possessed so much power of diffusing 
the spirit of kindness and hilarity. 


A society which numbered among 
its (afterwards) clerical members such 
names as Drs. Robertson, Blair, Drys- 
dale, Carlyle, Webster, Cumming, Bal- 
lantyne, pale and such like, and 
among its no less distinguished lay 
members such names as Lord Eli- 
bank, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Wedderburn 
afterwards Earl Rosslyn, Lord Lough- 
borough, Baron Mure, Johnston after- 
wards Sir William Pulteney, and oc- 
casionally David Hume and Adam 
Ferguson, could not but exhibit many 
brilliant displays, nay keen intellec-. 
tual gladiatory. It is of John Home, 
with reference to such societies, that 
the following was written by Dr. 
Grieve. 

From the general concurrence of Mr. 
Home’s intimate friends in the account 
which they give of his character, it may 
justly be represented that he was the most 
interesting and attractive of the circle. 
He had much sprightliness and vivacity, a 
good share of wit, and a gentle and bene- 
volent spirit, that won the heart. He in- 


* fused joy and social excitation wherever he 


appeared. His address was cordial and 
inspired the same openness which he dis- 
played. His entrance into a company was 
like letting the sun into a dark room. * * 
His person concurred with his mental 
qualities, in securing the favour of his 
associates: tall, handsome, open in his 
countenance, unconstrained in his man- 
ners, with a soul of fire, he prepossessed 


strangers in his favour, and secured the 
affection which he engaged. 


We make these selections from our 
MSS. regarding Home’s earlier life 
the more full, because of the very 
meagre notices given by Mackenzie.* 

During Home’s attendance at the 
University a somewhat startling and 
romantic incident intervened, which 
must be noticed :— 


Home’s family, following the example 
of the cadets, rather than of Lord Home, 
their chief, were Revolution Whigs. Home 
of Kinnelstaneheads, one of the last suf- 
ferers under the cruel policy of the Stuarts, 
was a near relation of the poet’s father ; 
and the memory of the martyr was ho- 
noured among the relatives. Mr. Home 
(we quote from an inedited MS. from the 
MSS. of the nephew of Home) had im- 
bibed the terror of his friends for inde- 
feasible right and absolute power. This 
sentiment, his admiration of Greek and 
Roman history, and in particular of the 
Gracchi, had confirmed. He was accord- 
ingly a most devoted champion to the 
family of Hanover at the time of the Re- 
bellion, and his flaming spirit could ill 
submit to what he counted the insidious 
and feeble councils of Edinburgh on the 
occasion.”’ 


These sentiments out-shot them- 
selves in Home’s “ marching with the 
royal army ” to Falkirk, in which dis- 

raceful rout (for it cannot be called 
battle) which befel the king’s troops 
he shared, and was carried prisoner, 
together with his fellow-student Bar- 
row (the “cordial youth ” of Collins’s 
Ode) to the Castle of Doune, near 
Stirling. From this place, however, 
he made his escape (Barrow lucklessly 
breaking his leg in doing so), and 


* It may not be improper to insert here a note which is written outside of the 
bundle of Home MSS. in our possession, apparently in the handwriting of one of the 
family. 

4 ‘¢ Edinburgh, 25 April, 1810. 

‘« Materials for an account of the Life and Writings of John Home, Esq. of Kilduff, 
author of the Tragedy of Douglas, &c. 

‘«T am not unwilling that the following memorials, relative to the character and 
labours of a very ingenious poet, should be preserved for the benefit of future times. 


‘* The celebrated author of the Man of Feeling has volunteered his services as the 
biographer of the Scotish tragic poet : and has promised the work as a contribution to 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. But though much may be 
expected from the personal knowledge and the correct taste of Mr. Mackenzie, I am 
not certain that in the confidence of his fame (sic), and the multiplicity of professional 
avocations, at his advanced time of life, he will submit to the drudgery necessary to 
collect the facts ; or that he may be so fortunate as to catch the spirit of a character, 
which certainly differs in some of its features from his own.’’ 
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uietly resumed his “ studies” at the 
Jniversity. 

But passing these events, an account 
of which has already been given 
by Mackenzie, and Home himself, 
in his “ History,” we arrive at his 
* license :”"— 

After passing (his nephew’s MSS. in- 
form us) through, with much approba- 
tion, the trials that candidates for acquir- 
ing the condition of probationers for the 
ministry are required to undergo, he was 
licensed to preach the Gospel by the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh on the 4th day of 
April, O.S.1745. . . . . From his 
commanding abilities and fascinating man- 
ners, it was not likely that my uncle would 
long remain in the state of a probationer. 
Accordingly, when the parish of Athel- 
staneford became vacant in 1746 by the 
death of Mr. Blair, author of “ The 
Grave,’’* in consequence of an applica- 
tion in his favour to Sir Francis Kinloch 
of Gilmerton, the patron, by his much 
attached friend, the late Alexander Home, 
esq. one of the clerks of session, he was 
presented to supply that vacancy, and was 
ordained minister of the above-mentioned 
parish in February, 1747.7 

We return to the MS. of Dr. 
Grieve :— 

Having attained this situation (of minis- 
ter), he shewed a becoming attention to 
the duties of his profession : and was much 
esteemed as a preacher, both by his pa- 
rishioners and many others who had op- 
portunities of hearing him. That esteem 
was, at the same time, not a little in- 
creased by that benevolence and cheerful- 
ness of manner which he displayed during 
every period of his life. . . . . He 
was (Dr. Grieve observes in another MS.) 
diligent in discharging his clerical func- 
tions, composed many sermons on subjects 
of the first importance, the few fragments 
of which shew the soundness of his gene- 
ral views, his just conception of the doc- 
trines and object of the Christian religion, 
and a remarkable talent for moral portrai- 
ture and popular eloquence. 

The ‘ Fragments” alluded to are 
in our possession: but the present is 
hardly a suitable medium (even sup- 
posing them worthy) for their com- 
munication to the public. 


While Home was thus laudably en- 
gaged in the “duties of his office” 
there cannot be a question that it was 
with a divided mind. Secretly he was 
giving his “ midnight oil” to Plutarch 
and “ elegant literature.” 

He cultivated (says Dr. Grieve) his 
poetic vein, to which he had early shewn 
a decided propensity. He composed many 
pieces in verse on the incidents of his life 
or the topics which attracted his notice. 
At the same time he continued his inqui- 
ries into the history and poetical produc- 
tions of the ancients. The writings of 
Plutarch seem to have occupied a large 
share of his favour soon after his settle- 
ment in Athelstaneford. The parish had 
been accustomed to clergymen eminent 
for poetry. The author of The Grave was 
Mr. Home’s immediate predecessor, and 
the people were proud of the distinction 
which this poem gave them. They sawin 
their youthful pastor a scholar possessing 
the same genius, equally exemplary in his 
professional duties, remarkable for the 
sweetness of his disposition, for the ardour 
of his humanity, and an unbounded spirit 
of beneficence. The talents and accom- 
plishments which he possessed were equally 
acceptable to his patron, and his numerous 
qualifications rendered him an inmate and 
friend of the family. 


In confirmation of Dr. Grieve’s re- 
marks as to Home's private “ studies,” 
we have now before us many scattered 
leaves of translations from Plutarch ; 
and among our MSS. is a fragmentary 
essay on the characters of the Gracchi, 
of Agis, and Cleomenes: while his 
sermon-books are scribbled all over 
with thoughts and outlines which were 
the seed-sketches of his tragedy of 
Agis; for full details concerning which, 
his journey to London in 1749, his 
offer of the manuscript to Garrick, 
andits rejection by the English Roscius, 
we must refer our readers to Mackenzie, 
not wishing to reproduce in a biogra- 
phy of such comparatively narrowed 
interest what is already accessible. 

Had Agis secured to itself the name 
and fame of Douglas we might have 
poe together the innumerable first- 

ints and scenes preserved among our 





* The writer of the present paper may be allowed to refer his readers to a short 
series of unpublished MSS. from the Doddridge MSS. which is at present being pub- 
lished in The Evangelical Magazine. The Nos. for October and November contain 
Letters of Blair. See note appended relative to a proposed monument over his grave. 

t We have in the preceding paragraph, as throughout, silently corrected, on the 
authority of these family MSS. in our possession, the many errors of fact and date, 
and even inference, in Mackenzie’s and the other Sketches of the Life of Home. 
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MSS., and thus have developed the 
progress and process and gradual 
shaping of the tragedy, but, as it 
is, we refrain. Notwithstanding the 
“ high hopes” of Home himself, the en- 
thusiasm of Hume and the clubs of 
Edinburgh, and even of the “ praises ” 
and painstaking suggestions of Bute 
and Chatham (through Oswald of 
Dunnikier), on its subsequent produc- 
tion, we must confirm Garrick’s un- 
favourable verdict. ' 

Dr. Grieve’s account of the visit to 
London describes it asa total failure :— 


He submitted his play to the examina- 
tion of Garrick, and was obliged to submit 
to the mortification of a eomplete repulse. 
Even the patrons of the Muses and elegant 
literature (armed though he was with high 
recommendatory letters) treated his per- 
formance with the most chilling coldness. 
He had an introduction to Mr. Lyttelton, 
so well known afterwards by the name of 
Lord Lyttelton, with whom he could not 
prevail even to read his tragedy; and his 
brother, afterwards a bishop, would not 
look at it, as he said he had turned his 
thoughts to natural history. 


All however was not thus dark and 
discouraging. Another MS. in our 
collection informs us that, “full of 
spirit and hope, with a sanguine ima- 
gination, which blunted the edge of 
present evil, the author was enraged, 
but not cast down.” An introduction 
to Smollet obtained for him the warm 
approbation of that devoted friend of 
the scholars of his country. Dr. John 
Blair, the Prebendary of Westminster 
— of a tolerable volume on the 

anon), consoled him for his ill suc- 
cess. His friend Barrow, an English 
physician, who had escaped with him 
from the castle of Doune, made him 
acquainted with Collins the poet, who 
gained much on his affection: and in 
their society he forgot the disgrace he 
had sustained. 

But not to dwell upon Agis and its 
correlates, Home returned to Scotland 
with all his devotion to the Tragic 
Muse unimpaired, and little disturbed 
by his unfortunate reception. Dr. 
Grieve’s narrative is here of peculiar 
interest :— 

Mr. Home (says he) boarded in a house 
in Athelstaneford. In 1750 he gave his 
manse to Mr. Hepburn of Keith, a gentle- 
man of pristine faith and romantic valour, 
who had been in both Rebellions, in 1715 


and 1745. Mr. Hepburn was an accom- 
plished gentleman, and of a simple and 
winning elocution, which said nothing in 
vain. His wife, and his daughters by a 
former marriage, resembled him in his 
simplicity of mind, but propagated his 
doctrines with more openness and ardour. 

Dr. Carlyle, continues Dr. Grieve, 
says that, “it was the seductive con- 
versation of this family that gradually 
softened Mr. Home’s prejudices to the 
Pretender and the Jacobites.” 

And now we are brought to the pe- 
riod of the composition of Douglas; 
and as introductory to a few speci- 
mens, with various readings, from the 
holograph of Home, we shall be as 
minute as possible, drawing upon all 
our MS. stores. We continue from 
Drs. Grieve and Carlyle :— 


Agis being disposed of for the time, and 
Mr. Home at liberty to project some new 
work, he is understood to have been in- 
debted to the family of the Hepburns for 
the first idea of Douglas. 


Another family MS. observes :— 


It was from his having heard Mrs. Janet 
Denoon sing the ballad of Gil Morrice 
that he first took the idea of the tragedy 
of Douglas, which five years afterwards he 
carried to London—for he was but an idle 
composer—to offer to the stage. The 
length of time he took tended to bring it 
to perfection; for want of (former) suc- 
cess, added to his natural openness, made 
him communicate his compositions to his 
friends, whereof there were some of the 
soundest judgment and of the most exqui- 
site taste. Of the first sort were Drs. Blair 
and Robertson and Mr. Kerr Bannatine, 
and of the second Patrick Lord Elibank, 
the Hepburn family, and many young 
ladies of the first delicacy, high sensibilty, 
and refinement. 

Dr. Carlyle records that as 

Home himself wrote a hand that was 
hardly legible, and could ill afford to hire 
an amanuensis, he (Dr. C.) copied out 
Douglas several times over for him, which, 
by means of the corrections of all his 
friends, and the fine and decisive criticisms 
of the late Sir Gilbert Elliot, had attained 
to the perfection in which it was acted. 
For at this time Home was tractable, and 
listened to our remarks. 


Dr. Grieve remarks upon the pre- 
ceding : 

Much time and labour were bestowed 
on the composition of this drama. The 
author put forth his strength with spirit 
and confidence, and shrank from no toil 
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that was likely to contribute to the ‘perfec- 
tion of his production. Dr. Carlyle seems, 
however, to have employed on this occa- 
sion an improper word, and his account, 
unexplained, may give currency to an opi- 
nion long ago circulated and received 
among those who were not acquainted 
with Mr. Home, that his principal drama 
was the work of a knot of friends, rather 
than of the author. The persons whom 
he consulted appear to have suggested 
many alterations and improvements. It 
may also be granted that they furnished 
some verbal criticisms, and such changes 
of phrase as appeared to contribute to the 
flow and harmony of the versification. To 
these suggestions the author listened, and 
executed the parts according to the advice 
of his friends ; but I may assert, from 
the deepest conviction, the title of Home 
to the execution of Douglas. The plan of 
the drama, the details of the action, the 
conception of the characters, the business 
of the scenes, and the unravelling of the 
plot, were wholly his own. He received 


Act III. 


Memorials of John Home, the Author of “ Douglas.” 


Early scene. 
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many suggestions and many hints of im- 
provements from his friends, but the spirit 
and success with which the work was exe- 
cuted belong to himself. The work was 
Mr. Home’s, and Mr. Home’s exclusively. 


As already stated, a few scenes of one 
of the earlier draughts of “ Douglas,” 
in the holograph of Home, have been 
recovered: and they are too interest- 
ing not to be communicated, at least, 
in part. 

he first sketch which we present 
shews the probable extent of the cor- 
rections and suggestions of others. 

Let it be noted that in these MSS. 
instead of Lord and Lady Randolph, 
as in the printed copy, they are Lord 
and Lady Barnard, while Glenalvon 
is Sir Simon and young Norval is 
Forman. 

In giving our various readings we 
take Mackenzie's edition of Douglas, 
as authoritative. 


pp. 334-38. 


The various readings of the MS. are given in smaller type, immediately above 


Mackenzie’s text :— 
Op SHEPHERD. 


S.—If I, amidst astonishment and fear, 


Have of your words and gestures rightly judged, 
aged 


Thou art the daughter of my ancient master ; 
The child I rescued from the flood is thine. 


L.B.—'Tis so. 


[Added in printed copy.] 


With thee dissimulation now were vain. 


I am indeed the daughter of Sir Malcolm ; 
The child thou rescued’st from the flood is mine. 
S.—Bless’d be the hour that made me a poor man! 
misery 
My poverty hath saved my master’s house ! 


L.B.—Thy words surprise me: sure thou dost not feign ! 


thy 
The tear stands in thine eye ; such love from thee 
Sir Malcolm’s house deserved not ; if aright 
Thou told’st the story of thy own distress. 
was the flower of all good men 
S.—Sir Malcolm of our barons was the flower ; 


an 

The fastest friend, the best, the kindest master ; 

how it stood with me 
But, ah! he knew not of my sad estate. 

the awful when 
After that battle, where his gallant son, 
once brave, dearest died knight 
own brave _ brother, fell, the good old lord 
his fortune 
Grew desperate and reckless of the world : 
you surely know 

And never, as he erst was wont, went forth 
{And on his servants all his state devolved] (deleted) 
To overlook the conduct of his servants. 
By them I was thrust out, and them I blame : 
So judge me Heaven lord 
May Heaven so judge me as I judged my master, 
And God so love me as I love his race. 


Your 
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L.B.—[In MS. but not given in printed copy.] 
In that unhappy battle, as you say, 
My father’s soul was slain with his brave son : 
The spirit of the ancient warrior died. 
But you must leave this place; upon thy truth 
And prudent silence much, old man, depends. 
Remember well my words, if you should meet 
Him whom thou call’st thy son, still call him so, 
And utter nothing of his nobler sire. 
L.B.—[Goes towards the servanis—] 
whom you suspected I have sounded 
This man is not the assassin you suspected, 
And to the bottom of his soul he’s honest, 
Though chance combined some likelihoods against him. 


a 

He is the faithful bearer of the jewels 
just let him 0 in peace, 

To their right owner, whom in haste he seeks, 
Your zeal and diligence I will remember : 
*Tis meet that you should put him on his way, 
Conduct the stranger to the publique way, 
Since your mistaken zeal hath dragg’d him hither. 


By turning to the tragedy, as pub- 
lished, it will be found that the whole 
imagery and incident of “ The Hermit” 
was an after-thought. No trace of it 
appears in the MSS. in our possession, 
which are all early copies. 


Let our readers refer to Act IV. 
p- 359 of the printed copy. There 
Glenalvon (like Iago) works success- 
fully on the jealousy of Lord Barnard 
or Barnet, 7. e. Lord Randolph. The 
scene commences abruptly thus: 


Lord R.—’Tis so, by heaven! her mien, her voice, her eye, 
And her impatience to be gone, confirm it. 


plunging in medias res at once, adds to 
theeffect of the scene; at the same time 


Inour MSS. the following “dialogue,” 
shewing the process of the “ villainy” 
of Glenalvon, precedes these words 

Possibly the “’Tis so” ... the 


G.— This day with Forman [%.e. young Norval] gave it to my hand. 
L B.—Why did he so? 
G.— Mistaken, J maggots ‘ 


But how I know not : nought does it avail 
To scan that matter, if you are resolved 
To see this secret meeting in the wood : 
As for your own, for your good lady’s sake, 
And for young Forman’s, I do think you should, 
Lest in some future time, if Forman stay 
Here in the Castle, lovely as he is, 
And by your gracious lady highly favoured, 
You should repent that you did not explore 
This midnight interview. 
Kinsman, I now 

Perceive that thou suppressest in thy breast 
Somewhat which works upon thy honest mind. 
Thee, for his master, Forman’s rustic slave 
Could not mistake : so scruple not to own 
How thou didst get the letter, and declare 
The cause unknown which moved thy zealous mind 
To trace this train. Be not afraid of me, 
For I am perfect master of myself, and can 
With a judicial temper try this cause 
As if it were a stranger’s. 
G.— Dear, my lord, 

There are, indeed, some articles and parts 

Of facts that puzzle me, but these summed up 


Vor. XXXIX. R 


perhaps this omitted “ dialogue ” gives 
more unity and ver isimilitude to it. 


L.B.— 


Gent. Maa. 
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Amount to nothing certain. I am not 

By nature formed of elements like yours— 
Stars of bad aspect shone when I was born : 
Hence I, malevolent, trust not mankind 


So much as you do ; seek 


not, then, to stain 


The untroubled current of your clearer spirit 
By mixing with my dark and muddy thoughts. 
This day I promised to your noble dame, 

In your opinion ne’er to injure Forman. 
Perhaps of him to utter my conjecture 

Might hurt him, Barnet, and not profit thee. 


I..B.—Did she intreat thee in behalf of Forman? 


G.—With vehemence she did. 
L.B— 


’Tis strange, by heaven ! 


G —Things stranger still I could declare to Barnet— 
So strange, indeed, that I cannot conceive 
What they can mean ; no rational conclusion 
Can I draw from them ; they amaze my soul, 
As if the earth we tread should yawn asunder, 
And the grim ghosts stalk thro’ this spacious court. 


L.B.—Glenalvon, speak! for thou hast shocked my soul, 
Tho’ firmly I believe Maria’s virtue. 


G.—And I, so help me God! 


Yet many a man 


Hath been by specious women sore betrayed : 
Thy calmness, Barnet, and thy confidence, 
Superior to jealousy, make me 

Freely unfold to you all that I know, 

And e’en express what subtle men might say 


Was to be feared. 
L.B— 


I cannot brook delay ; 


Tell me this instant what thou knowest, Glenalvon ! 

And of thy fears we shall discourse hereafter. 
G.—After the curst attempt upon your life, 

I planted sentinels at each outiet 

Of the green wood: their diligence surprised 

An uncouth man, who, like a beast of prey, 

Stood not their challenge ; this assassin they 

* * * * * 


Towards the close of the preceding 
fragment there is not an unskilful in- 
tertexture of thought with reference 
to previous scenes; and altogether its 
introduction might have been accom- 
plished without interfering with those 
scenes which follow. 

Our other MS. first-sketches of 
Douglas are numerous, but, as they are 
merely ordinary passages, may be over- 
passed. There is one short scene, how- 
ever, which merits a passing remark, 
Immediately on the departure of the 
Old Shepherd, after the discovery 
that “young Norval” is her son, 
Lady Randolph has a passionate and 


touching dialogue with Anna. In it 
occurs the “prayer” which gave so 
much scandal to the ecclesiastical 
courts, but which, under the spell of a 
Siddons, subdued all hearts. This 
scene the author elaborated with sin- 
gular care. We have no less than 
three different and varying copies. One 
couplet we cannot suppress: and can 
well imagine how much more “notour” 
(to use the church-court’s phrase) its 
introduction would have made _ the 
play. The “prayer” itself was ob- 
jected to, perhaps justly; but what 
would the reverend courts have said 
to this ? 


Anna.— Hear her, O gracious Mother of our Lord! 
Thou know’st the fondness of a mother’s love. 


We do not give the various read- 
ings throughout this scene, inasmuch 
as they would occupy too much space, 


and are (on the whole) heavy and con- 
fused. Home must have profited in 


this scene by some tasteful critic, for 
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there is page upon page of inflated 


rhodomontade. 
The following lines are the only ones, 


The Roman Wail. 


not printed, which can be well de- 


tached. 


L.B.—Words cannot teach thee, Anna, what I feel ; 
The common love that common mothers bear 
To their own offspring, is but as a spark 
To the strong fire that burns within my breast. 
The woman that adores her living lord, 
When she embraces his loved image, may 
Know a small part of what my bosom feels. 
But she that weeps and clasps the single pledge 
Of the dead husband of her virgin heart, 
That fond and wretched woman, she alone 


Can know it all. 


Such are some of the particulars of ferred to another paper, together with 


the conception and elaboration of 


“ Douglas.” The result must be de- 
Edinburgh. 


some interesting anecdotes of the 
author's subsequent life. 
A. B. G. 





THE ROMAN WALL. 


The Roman Wall; an Historical and Topographical Description of the Barrier of the 
Lower Isthmus, extending from the Tyne to the Solway. Deduced from numerous 
personal surveys. By the Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, M.A. one of the Council 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Second and enlarged edition. 


London, J. R. Smith. 1852. 8vo. 


IT is rare to find a work of an‘ex- 
clusively antiquarian character reach- 
ing a second edition after the lapse of 
so brief a space of time as two years. 
Our volume for 1851 contains a review 
of Mr. Bruce’s first edition of his Ro- 
man Wall, and our Magazine of the 
same year also contains some notes 
on the same subject by Mr. Roach 
Smith, who, in company with Mr. 
Bruce and the late Mr. Price, passed 
a week in examining the remains of 
this remarkable structure, and the 
castra connected with it, from Walls- 
End to Carlisle. 

On the present occasion we shall 
restrict our notices to some of the re- 
cent discoveries, and to the more re- 
markable portions of the novel matter 
introduced into this new and revised 
edition, premising that, although it ap- 
years a champion on the side of Severus 
me entered the lists against our author, 
who supports the claim of Hadrian as 
builder of the wall,* we see no reason, 
from any new fact or from any new 
view of historical evidence, to change 
our opinion on this question, which is 
in favour of Mr. Bruce’s theory. There 
are certain discrepancies in the state- 
ments made by ancient writers; but, 
when they are carefully weighed with 


* See our Review department, hereafter. 


conclusions drawn from the remains 
themselves, coupled with the powerful 
arguments drawn from inscriptions, 
we cannot resist believing that Hadrian 
constructed the wall and its attendant 
lines of earthworks, and that Severus 
made many reparations, and added, 
probably, some of the walled castra 
along the line of the great fortification. 

To inscriptions we cannot attach too 
much importance, and the careful 
manner in which Mr. Bruce has col- 
lected them, and authenticated their 
discovery, adds much to their value. 
The following, for instance, an unpub- 
lished one copied by Stukeley, seems 
to fix the heretofore undecided situ- 
ation of Morbium at Moresby. Its 
preservation is fortunate, and its his- 
tory is the more curious as Stukeley 
does not seem to have been aware of 
its peculiar value. Mr. Bruce, speak- 
ing of Moresby, remarks :— 


Considerable uncertainty exists as to the 
ancient name of this place. Camden says, 
‘¢ There has been no inscription yet found 
to encourage us to believe that this was 
the Morsium where the Eguites Cata- 
phractarii quartered ; though the present 
name seems to imply it.’’ This difficulty 
no longer exists. Horsley saw an inscrip- 
tion (Lxxv Cumb.) in a field, a little east 
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of Moresby Hall, “ but pretty much effaced 
and broken.’’ He says, ‘‘ "Tis sepulchral, 
and has contained the name of the person 
deceased, with his age, and the years he 
has served in the army.’’ His copy of it, 
however, differs from one which Stukeley 
made upon the spot, and whose original 
note is in the possession of Mr. C. Roach 
Smith. The two readings are these :— 


Horsley’s. Stukeley's. 
DM DM 
SMERT S.MERT 
OMAC 0.MACS 
MC°HI M.CATAP., 
HRAC HRACTAR 

Q STII Q sTI 
XVICSIT X.VICSIT 
XXX QV XXX D.V. 


I cannot but think, with Mr. Roach 
Smith, to whom I am indebted for the 
copy, that Stukeley’s reading is the cor- 
rect one, and that a prima facie case is 
made out for supposing Moresby to be 
the Morsium of the Notitia. Horsley, 
for reasons which have not been generally 
acquiesced in by antiquaries, places Ar- 
BEIA, which follows Morsium in the 
Notitia, at Moresby. 

An inscription very recently dis- 
covered at High Rochester confirms 


It may be read— 


G[EN10] D[omtni] N[ostrR1i] ET 
SIGNORVM 

cOH[ORTIS] PRIMZ VARDVL[ORVM | 
ET N[VMERI] EXPLORA 

TOR[VM] BREM[ENII] COR[NELIVS] 
EGNATIVS LVCILI 


The Roman Wail. 
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that place to have been the Bremenium 
of the Itinerary of Antoninus. It is 
represented in the cut below. 





XPLORAT 


s 


tTORBREMCORI 


\} 


ILI 


EGNATLY.C 





To the genius of our Emperor and 
of the Standards 
of the first cohort of the Varduli 
and of a Numerus of Fxplora- 
tores of Bremenium, Cornelius 
Egnatius Lucili- 


ANVS LEG[ATVS] AVG[VSTALIS] PR[O]PR[£TOR] anus, theimperial Legate, propretor, 


CVRANTE CASSIO 
SABINIANO TRIB[VNO] 
aram posuit. 


Two inscriptions had been found at 
this station many years since. In one 
the first cohort of the Varduli is men- 
tioned ; in the other the duplares of a 
detachment of the Exploratores, and 
the fact of their being stationed at 
Bremenium. The former is of the 
time of Elagabalus (not of Caracalla 
as inferred by Horsley). From that 
recently found we learn that these two 
bodies of soldiers were quartered to- 
gether at this station in the time of 
Gordian, for it is elsewhere shewn that 
Egnatius Lucilianus was legate of this 
emperor. The Varduli, as appears by 
the Sydenham rescript, were in Britain 
in the time of Trajan ; the second co- 
hort of them is mentioned in it as sur- 
named Fida, a title which is also 


under the superintendence of Cassius 
Sabinianus, the Tribune, 
erected this altar. 


shared by the first cohort, as is proved 
by another inscription also very re- 
cently excavated at Bremenium, and 
a copy of which we here introduce 
from Mr. Bruce’s second edition of his 
volume. (See the next page.) 

We think with Mr. Bruce that the 
erased name is most probably that of 
Elagabalus. The word ballis we may 
read balneis, signifying that the public 
baths were restored from their founda- 
tions by the first cohort of the Varduli. 
Another inscription has been lately 
afforded by excavations. It is a votive 
tablet to Antoninus Pius, erected by 
the first cohort of the Lingones, under 
Lollius Urbicus, on the occasion appa- 
rently of the completion of some build- 
ing. This is the Lollius Urbicus who, 





IMP[ERATORI] CzZ[SARI] 
p(io F[Euicr] 
c[o]n[ors] 1 F[1pa] varp[vLorvM] 
BALLIS A SOLO REST[ITVIT] 
SvB C[AI0] CL[AvDIO] APELLINI[O] LEG[ATO] AvG[vsTAL1] 
INSTANTE AVR[ELIO] QVINTO TR[IBVNO]. 


In honour of the Emperor Cesar, 


Pious, happy, 
The first Cohort of the Varduli, sty/ed the Faithful, 
from the ground restored, 
under Caius Claudius Apellinius, imperial legate ; 
Aurelius Quintus, the Tribune, superintending the work. 


Capitolinus says, built the upper barrier 
or Antonine Wall. 

The station Bremenium, now High 
Rochester, where the precited inscrip- 
tions have been found, lies about 
twenty-two miles north of the wall, 
upon the Watling Street. As it is 
now being excavated a fuller account 
of the discoveries cannot be unaccept- 
able to our readers, especially as many 
of them, on a late occasion, visited the 
site. Mr. Bruce thus describes it :— 


It (the station) has evidently been placed 
here for the protection of the road. When 
viewed in relation to the ground in its im- 
mediate vicinity, the station seems to stand 
high, and to be very much exposed to the 
weather ; but, if it be looked upon from 
the hills to the east of it, it will be seen to 
occupy a defile in the mountain chain, 
through which the Military Way is very 
skilfully taken in its progress to the north. 
Watling Street passes the station on its 
eastern side, and shoots boldly forward 
towards Chew Green. The pavement of 
the road may be traced in a very complete 
state for miles together, though there are 
portions of it which seem never to have 
been paved at all. South of the station 
the road may in most places be distin- 
guished, until, on the southern rim of the 
basin of the Rede Water, the modern turn- 
pike coalesces with it. Several pieces of 
black oak, perfectly sound, have been got 
out of the river near to the place where 
the road crossed it, and some portions are 


imbedded in the bank in such a way as to 
encourage the belief that the road was here 
supported upon timbers. 

In a military point of view the site of 
the station is very strong. On all sides, 
excepting near the south-east corner, the 
ground slopes from it; and on the north 
side, it sinks so rapidly as to give the 
camp the protection of a bold breast-work. 
The walls of the station are stronger than 
those of the forts on the line of the Wall ; 
they are not only thicker, but are com- 
posed of larger stones. In one place the 
station wall measures seventeen feet in 
thickness ; the interior of it seems to have 
been filled with clay. The wall, at the 
north-west corner, has been laid bare; 
seven courses of stones are standing in po- 
sition. Here some repairs have evidently 
been effected after the original erection of 
the station, the newer part being composed 
of stones of a larger size than the rest of 
the wall. Between tke walls of the sta- 
tion and the moat a space of ground, of 
twelve or fifteen feet in width, has been 
levelled and bedded over with clay and 
gravel, as if to form a platform for mili- 
tary operations. The position of the gate- 
ways in the north and south ramparts may 
easily be discerned ; some portions of their 
masonry remain. There have probably 
been two gateways on the eastern and 
western sides of the station. One gate, 
on the western side, has recently been 
cleared. It stands upwards of six feet 
high. The entrance is a single one; it is 
wider on the outer than the inner margin, 
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but exhibits an average width of about 
eleven feet. The north jamb of this gate- 
way is crowned with a rudely-moulded 
capital, above which is the springer of an 
arch. Underneath the threshold is a re- 
gularly-built drain, which has brought the 
waste water from the station; several other 
sewers have been observed between the 
south-west and north-east angles of the 
station, the inclination of the ground be- 
ing towards the north. A succession of 
grooved stones, covered with flags, lie in 
the threshold of the south gateway; by 
this channel clean water has probably been 
brought into the station from the mossy 
ground, on the south-east of it. This 
ground is above the level of the station, 
and, before being drained, yielded water 
in abundance. In those parts where the 
station is naturally strongest a single 
fusse has environed the walls; in those 
which are less strong the moat has been 
double ; but at the south-east angle, which 
is the weakest point, it has been quadru- 
ple. A portion of this four-fold en- 
trenchment has been levelled, for the pur- 
poses of cultivation. Last year (1851) 
the field was in wheat ; after the crop had 
been cut it was pleasing to observe, in the 
comparative rankness and strength of the 
stubble on the ‘‘ made ground,’’ the - 
cise lines of the ditches. 


The stations on the line of the Wall 
were for the most part abandoned after 
the Romans quitted Britain. Some of 
them, especially those to the north, 
were probably given up anterior to that 
event. In the course of time they fell 
into ruins, over which earth and herb- 
age gradually accumulated, and up to 
the present day many of them have 
remained unmolested, with the excep- 
tion of parts of the outer walls and the 
more exposed portions of the building 
within, which have served for building 
materials through many centuries. 
Still the foundations were untouched. 
In the south of England, on the con- 
trary, where the population was denser, 
and the land of greater value for agri- 
cultural purposes, the interior of ‘the 
Roman stations and castles have been 
almost denuded of the remains of build- 
ings. It is therefore in those of the 
north that we may expect the more in- 
teresting results from well-directed ex- 
cavations, such as those now being made 
at Bremenium and one or two other 
places. Itis to be hoped that what has 
been brought to light will induce the 
Duke of Northumberland to proceed 
with the researches which form so in- 


The Roman Wall. 
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teresting a part of the new edition of 
Mr. Bruce’s volume, as an abstract 
will demonstrate. 

On entering the station the spectator 
is struck with the mass of buildings it 
contains. They are not, Mr. Bruce 
decides, of the same character or age. 
Some, from their superior masonry, in- 
dicate that they belong to the original 
plan; others are referable to later 
periods. Two distinct layers of flag- 
stones, both much worn, with a mass 
of rubbish between them, are to be 
noticed in some of the houses and 
streets. The chief street, twenty feet 
wide, runs through the station from 
east to west. Another street, to the 
south, runs in the direction of those 
_— of the rampart where the second 
ateral gateways are supposed to be; 
this is eight feet wide. 


Precisely in the centre of the camp is a 
square plot of building (A, in the follow- 
ing plan), which subsequent investigation 
may prove to be the pretorium. The 
portal () leading into it from the via 
principalis has been crowned by an arch ; 
many of the wedge-shaped stones which 
composed it were found upon the ground. 
Advancing a few feet inwards, we meet 
with what appears to be a second portal, 
the basement course of two strong square 
pillars of masonry (P. P.) remaining in po- 
sition ; these too may have been spanned 
by an arch, or they may have been sur- 
mounted by statues of Victory. The lat- 
ter supposition is suggested by the disco- 
very, already.referred to, of a nearly com- 
plete figure of the favourite goddess of the 
Romans, and asmall fragment of a second, 
within the eastern gateway of Borcovi- 
cus. In the chamber which is entered 
after passing these pediments the most 
striking object is an underground tank (F) 
about eight feet square, and six feet deep. 
The masonry of its walls bears the cha- 
racter of the second, rather than of the 
first period. Two narrow apertures on its 
south side near the top seem intended for 
the admission of water, and a shallow 
trough and gutter on the edge of one of 
the opposite corners, have apparently been 
intended to carry off the superfluous liquid. 
There is now lying at the bottom of it the 
stone lintel of a doorway, upwards of six 
feet long; before being precipitated into 
the tank, it would seem to have long lain 
upon the ground of the station, for it is 
much worn, as if by the sharpening of 
knives upon it. Proceeding in a straight 
line onwards, and at the southern ex- 
tremity of this range of buildings, another 
underground receptacle (G) is seen. It 
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is nearly of the same size as the former, 
but its masonry is evidently that of the 
earliest period. The woodcut represents 


it as it appears to one standing on its 


southern edge. Three of its sides consist 
of strong masonry, the fourth has been 
formed by three flags of large dimensions, 
backed up with clay ; two of the flags re- 
main in their position ; but the third (the 
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middle one) has been laid prostrate by the 
pressure from behind. A flight of steps 
leads to the bottom of the vault, and the 
entrance is closed by a stone slab moving 
in a groove upon two pairs of small iron 
wheels. A slit in the neighbouring wall 
allows of this door being pushed back into 
it. In many of our modern railway sta- 
tions we see doors of similar construction. 
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There is an opening at the bottom, in one 
corner of the building, having much the 
appearance of a conduit: it is arched by a 
single stone, roughly marked with diamond 
tooling. The course of this channel has 
not been examined. The whole vault has 
evidently been provided with a covering. 
In its western wall is a projecting ledge, 
which is shewn in the woodcut; on this 
one or two courses of stones have proba- 
bly rested, stretching inwards. The top 
would by this means be so contracted that 
it might be covered over by long flat 
stones; one suitable for the purpose, 
though broken in two, lies on the spot. 
* * * + 


On the western side of the central block 
of buildings is a double range of barracks 
(B, C); each compartment is sixty feet long 
and fifteen broad. The masonry is ex- 
ceedingly good, and evidently belongs to 
the first period. In the centre of the 
range between the apartments a deep pas- 
sage runs (Kk), flagged at the bottom, and 
apparently communicating with flues (x) 
beneath the rooms. This passage shows 
five courses of masonry in situ. The outer 
walls of these buildings have erections re- 
sembling buttresses placed against them 
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(1, 1), and the same number, eight, is ap- 


pended to each. It is probable, however, 
that they were not intended to strengthen 
the walls, but were connected with the 
heating of the apartments, for a flue goes 
under the floor from the centre of each 
bay. The floors of the rooms consist of 
a double set of flagstones with an inter- 
vening layer of clay between them. The 
floors are not supported upon pillars as is 
usually the case in hypocausts, but upon 
dwarf walls; by this means the heated air 
would be carried along the passages with 
some of the precision which we see mani- 
fested in the galleries of a coal mine. In 
one of the bays formed by the projecting 
buttresses of this building the cranium 
and several of the other bones of a man 
were found. The remains of an archway 
(m) leading into one of the dwellings (c) 
were discovered; it is probable that the 
other was similarly provided. 

There are indications that a range of 
houses (D), of the same character as that 
which has now been described, stood upon 
the eastern side of the central square. 


In the via principalis, is another 
vault (a in the plan), incroaching on 





the line of the street. It is thirty feet 
long, eight broad, and six deep. At 
the bottom of it was discovered a 
piece of sculpture representing three 
nymphs bathing. Mr. Bruce asks what 
can have been the object of so many 
pit-like chambers, and pauses in de- 
ciding them to have been baths. But 
it is difficult to conceive them con- 
structed for any other purpose, and 
this piece of sculpture, as well as the 


inscription containing the word baillis 
(p. 125), seem to support this opinion. 

Considerable discoveries have also 
been made at Houseteads (Borcovicus) 
by Mr. Clayton, and at Burdoswald 
(Amboglanna), by Mr. Potter,* both 
of which are described by Mr. Bruce 
with new illustrations. One of the 
most interesting features of the exca- 
vations at the latter place is the door- 
way leading from the northern gate- 





* See p. 73 of our January number. We take this opportunity to suggest that the 
first two words of the inscription found by Mr. Potter (p. 74) would be better read as 


Sub Modio. 
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way to the guard chamber shewn in 
the annexed cut. The circular door- 
head is formed of a single block of 
stone, which had been broken and 
thrown from its original situation. 
Similar stones have often been found 
near the gateways of stations, and their 
use is now fully determined. In the 
department allotted to minor anti- 
quities will be found many objects of 
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interest. With respect to the little 
tobacco-pipe bowls, we may observe 
that their comparative diminutive size 
may be well explained by the fact that 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth tobacco 
was sold at five guineas the ounce, and 
that in after-times those who indulged in 
the expensive luxury of smoking were 
accustomed in buying it to throw five- 
shilling pieces into the opposite scale. 





SONNET 


On my first and only visit to the Poet Wordsworth, shortly previous to his death, 
when he regardfully presented me with a walking-stick, which had been an old and 


much-used favourite. 


Worpsworth, bard of the heart! my pulse beat high 
To meet the tearful welcome of thine eye. 

We ne’er before, and ne’er again could meet ; 
The meeting tender, and the greeting sweet. 
Each had the other known, but as a dream: 

Our sympathy soon kindled with our theme— 
CoLERIDGE :—the wonders of whose bygone days 
Each had in ample share the power to praise. 
Thine were his later years: mine, when as boys 
We tasted first of life, it’s cares, and joys. 

We parted: and at parting paused to bless. 


Ere the deep farewell of our 


last caress 


A staff thy gift, as with a friend to roam.— 


Ah! No. 
Trereife, Cornwall. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XX XIX. 


It bides, for aye, the glory of my home. 


C. V. Le Grice. 
Ss 





GIORDANO BRUNO. 


THE great martyrs of thought do 
not linger in the memory of nations 
like the great martyrs of religion : but, 
in general, the unswerving path which 
they pursue for truth’s sake and God’s, 
demands a more concentrated energy 
and a more devoted heroism. It is 
seldom that the martyr for — 
suffers alone: the generous breath of 
his fellow-believers is in his ears; 
angels hover round him, if unseen 
by all other eyes yet not unseen by 
his; he is not fed by the cold con- 
clusions of the intellect, but feasts on 
phantasies which have a living root 
and ramification in all nature; and, 
above the smoke of his funeral pile, 
and the frown of the persecutor’s fury, 
heaven, with its countless army of oe 
coming saints, becomes one wide door 
to his soul. In such circumstances it 
is not a tragic trial—it is a mighty 
triumph—to die. ‘To enthusiasm in its 
fever the lavish blood which it pours 
from its exulting heart is as the wed- 


ding-garment with which in purple 
splendour it enters the banquet-hall of 


the redeemed. But the martyr of 
thought, in his struggles and in his 
death, has nothing to cheer his utter 
loneliness, except the grandeur of the 
idea to which he has consecrated his 
sacrificial being. He is a solitary star 
in the firmament of humanity, and 
precisely because he is a star are all 
other stars far, far away. It were 
well therefore if we had a martyro- 
logy of thinkers, as there have been 
so many martyrologies of’ believers. 
In such a martyrology, as in all mar- 
tyrologies, it is not what the martyr 
bore his testimony to, but the spirit 
which he brought to his doom — the 
manner in which he submitted to 
it—that should claim our revggence 
and praise. The remorseless guillotine 
spared as little the grey hairs of Jacques 
Cazotte, as the sunnier and more 
abounding locks of Madame Roland. 
But, royalist or republican, who could 
say which was the sublimer martyr of 
the two? Who can indicate what po- 
litical party, what religious sect, what 
church, what age of the world, has 
produced the most martyrs ? 

It is as a martyr of thought, not 


as the setter forth of any peculiar 
opinions in philosophy, or as a man of 
vast, various, and fertile genius, that 
we would present GiorpaNno Bruno to 
the veneration of true English minds. 
Tt has been made the reproach of Eng- 
land that, satisfied with the systems 
of Locke and of Paley, she never casts 
a glance, far less ventures a step up- 
ward, to the loftier and more luminous 
heights of moral and metaphysical 
inquiry. This may be a grave fault, 
as it certainly is a most deplorable 
misfortune. But blacker is the fault, 
sadder the misfortune, that she has no 
home on her free soil for such as have 
climbed through perils numberless to 
those glad and mighty peaks, those 
exulting observatories of creation. No- 
where is biography marked by a more 
sectarian character than in England. 
The English community displays a 
more imbecile promptitude for the 
apotheosis of some common-place per- 
son, whose only merit was that of echo- 
ing and serving three or four prevalent 

rejudices, than the Roman senate in 
its most degenerate and crawling 
baseness ever showed to deify an Em- 
peror who was an idiot, a tiger, or an 
ape. But for veriest demigods, whose 
tread shook the rooted mountains, and 
whose voice was a shout of emancipa- 
tion for all times, England has no in- 
cense and no pedestal. Let England 
cling to her orthodoxy and nationality 
as tenaciously as she chooses. England's 
faith, political and religious, to the ex- 
tent that it is a reality, must be Eng- 
land’s life. But whilst she receives with 
open arms to her shores the fugitive 
slave, the hunted patriot, the mourning 
exile, she spurns the glorious dead of fo- 
reignclimes unless they happen to please 
one of her many whims. How much 
does she thus lose of celestial nourish- 
ment, of heroic impulse! What poverty 
is thus brought on some most import- 
ant departments of her literature! It 
may be that she has no natural taste 
for abstractions: it may be that her 
mission is mainly practical. But the 
g men of Germany, of Italy, of 

‘rance, whom she despises or is con- 
tent to be ignorant of, were not ab- 
stractions, whatever their utterances 
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may have been. There is a catholicity 
which is only the mask of indifference. 
There is another catholicity which 
builds up more spacious and gorgeous 
mansions of mental hospitality the 
more there is of earnest and invincible 
conviction. It is such a catholicity as 
this, which honours the brave face and 
the beautiful wherever, whenever be- 
held, which we wish for our countrymen. 

The materials for a life of Giordano 
Bruno are scanty. The sixteenth cen- 
tury was an immense agitation, a 
boundless aspiring. Its boldest, most 
gifted spirits flitted to and fro in uneasy 
ambition, greedy of adventure. They 
knew not exactly what they wanted: 
they were not satisfied with Protestant- 
ism: they were not satisfied with 
Romanism: they were not satisfied 
with themselves. It was less that they 
had enormous errors to attack or pri- 
mordial truths to teach, than that they 
were tormented by the exuberance of 
their own being, and by the colossal 
spectacle of new and fertile worlds 
looming in the remote. Hence what- 
ever they did or said had a tinge of 
charlatanism, not because they were in 
the slightest degree dishonest, but be- 
cause their whole developments were 
in such striking disharmony with the 
industrial enterprise by which the six- 
teenth century was no less characterised 
than by its speculative hardihood. 
They gleam upon us fitfully as the 
most culminating figures,—then thick 
darkness swallows them for years,— 
then suddenly they are once more be- 
fore us, dominating and. astonishing 
earth by their height, and lineament, 
and lustre. It is thus that we see 
Giordano Bruno like a strong swimmer 
smiting the brow of a giant wave; when 
he is hidden from us as if for ever by 
the roaring surge and the gathering 
haze, behold the daring eye and the 
sweep of the unvanquished hand again 
emerging. Sometimes we learn as 
much about him as if he had lived in 
our own day, and sometimes he fades 
away almost to the obscurity of a 
myth. We shall not attempt to play 
the erudite in regard to his history. 
Modern research and criticism, when 
applied thereto, have done little more 
than rectify a few dates: we are not 
aware that they have discovered any 
fresh fact. Bruno’s doctrines are now 
familiar to every one acquainted, how- 
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ever slightly, with the revolutions of 
philosophy. But though the position 
which the philosopher occupied, as 
well as a leader of the revolt against 
scholasticism as the propounder of 
ideas peculiarly his own, is continually 
growing more distinct, yet this does not 
seem to have bropght the man any 
nearer or clearer to us. As the mere 
knight-errant of metaphysical audaci- 
ties no one will henceforth regard him. 
This, however, rather destroys a ro- 
mance than furnishes the means for a 
substantial record. Leaving therefore 
all folios to the glory of their tranquil 
and venerable dust, we shall take the 
incidents: of Bruno’s career mainly, 
such as we find them in a recent 
French essay, adopting its language 
occasionally as well as its statements, 
imbuing ourselves as far as possible 
with its generous spirit, and avoiding 
only its pretentious air and its some- 
what braggart grandiloquence. 

At Nola near Naples was Giordano 
Bruno born in 1550. It was well that 
a soul so fiery and impetuous should 
have as first teachers in the wonders 
and grandeurs of the universe the 
flames and thunders of Vesuvius. The 
force he possessed, the freedom and 
the beauty which were his thirst and 
his dream, he found emblemed in the 
volcano, the Mediterranean wave, and 
the Italian sky. Of the childhood and 
the youth which he spent in a region 
so much in unison with his nature we 
catch few traces. The first glimpse 
we obtain of him is in the garb of a 
monk. Men in whom combine a pro- 
digal fancy and a metaphysical subtlety 
are more prone than all others to mis- 
take a momentary disgust, a single 
outburst of pious emotion, for the voca- 
tion to a life of solitude and prayer. 
It was probably some such transitory 
feeling which induced Giordano Bruno 
to seek a prison for his rich imagina- 
tion and his tumult of ardent energies 
in the cloister. At what time he put 
on the gown of the Dominican, at 
what time he threw it aside, we know 
not. Dominican for a season he un- 
questionably was, though an historian 
of the order of the gloomy Spaniard 
has attempted to deny this, alleging 
that if he had ever been a Dominican 
he would have remained so, as if it 
were a law as unerring and invariable 
as gravitation that people always con- 
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tinued in the same faith or profession. 
Giordano no doubt first found the 
conventual rule and discipline irksome; 
but by and by some of the chief Ro- 
manist doctrines and practices began 
to wear to him the aspect of false- 
hoods. He ventures to hint his doubt, 
which is already a great crime in 
the eye of his superiors. But when 
his scepticism took the form of mockery, 
quick and fierce was their rage. Ty- 
rants never pardon ridicule ; because 
a thing wholly ridiculous meets with 
as little mercy from mankind as a thing 
wholly rotten. Even an Adrian, not 
the most cruel of despots, can kill the 
architect Apollodorus for a jest. The 
Dominicans would have been glad to 
stop the jokes of their sarcastic brother 
in a very summary mode; but he 
escaped from their hands, and became 
a wanderer all over Europe. 

More an agitator than an iconoclast, 
it was not his ideas but himself that 
impressed his fellow-men. Besides its 
extraordinary political movements, so- 
ciety was at that moment stirred by 
five grand influences: the increase of 
mechanical inventions; the progress of 
material science; the expansion, the 
daring of commercial enterprise through 
the discovery of vast transatlantic 
realms round whose coasts still hung 
enchantment and fable to feed visions 
and to stimulate adventures; the 
growth, the victories of the Reforma- 
tion; and the downfal of scholasticism. 
Never before had so many and such 
stalwart vitalities been abroad in the 
world as at that hour, both as positive 
and as negative forces. It was an 
epoch of manifold fertilities and earnest 
strivings, but wanting unity from its 
very excess of faculty and hope. It 
wantoned with its strength like a young 
giant out on his first holiday, like Her- 
cules ere he began his endive labours. 
Few could typify it more completely 
than Giordano Teane with his large 
heart, his prodigal phantasy, his dis- 
cursive, penetrative intellect, his gal- 
lant bearing, his boundless courage,— 
his plans, his ideas, his activities, his 
aggressive ardours as boundless. Such 
a man is a reformer certainly; but 
reformer is not the most proper word 
to apply to him. A alle far more 
than a prophet was Gentenn Bruno; 
and the monsters he attacked and slew 
were the foul monkeries, the ghosts of 
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a buried world which still lingered 
among men. As a paladin — the 
brilliant champion of that future 
whose roseate dawn the Obscurantists 
were trying to picture to the supersti- 
tious as a devouring fire—Giordano 
entered Genoa. His improvisatorial 
ease and eloquence, that rapid glance 
of political sagacity which belongs so 
peculiarly to the sons of Italy, which 
consoles them for the uttermost of 
political disgrace and decay, and which 
mingles such strange laconisins with 
the most flowing amplitude of speech, 
his geniality, his grace, the plenitude of 
his meaning, and the polish of his 
weapons, the novelty of his paradoxes, 
and the boldness of his denunciations, 
astonished the multitude, alarmed the 
timid, enchanted the enthusiast, en- 
raged the bigot. Genoa shouted its 
applause, and then Genoa shouted its 
fury—and Giordano fled. At Nice, 
at Milan, at Venice, the same gaze of 
wonder and the same storm of hate 
awaited him. The priests dreaded lest 
the gladiator should grow into the 
general. All over Italy, at that time, 
the greatest unbeliever and scoffer was 
the priest. 

It was not therefore a question with 
the priestly party about the right or 
the wrong in philosophy or in religion ; 
but anything that threatened to ac- 
quire the dimensions and the consist- 
ency of an organised attack upon po- 
pular beliefs was a foe to the system 
which, both as theory and institution, 
made them the spiritual rulers of man- 
kind. As incompetent to refute as 
they were unable to silence Bruno, 
they gnashed the insatiate teeth of 
their insolent ferocity with such bloody 
distinctness, that he felt that it would 
be as sage to trust to their mercy as 
to the tenderness of wild beasts. In 
1580 he quitted Italy. He fixed his 
abode for a season at Geneva. He 
discovered there that Protestant fa- 
naticism differed from Romanist only 
in being a few degrees more intense 
and furious.. Calvin once wrote to 
Bucer, “I have no harder battles to 
fight against my faults, numerous and 
great as they are, than those in which 
I seek to conquer my intolerance. Of 
this ravenous animal I am not yet 
master.” Calvin was dead, and could 
no longer burn heretics for the glory 
of God and to illustrate the Protestant 
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right of private judgment in matters 
of faith ; but the ravenous animal still 
lived, and Theodore Beza, though a 
more genial man than Calvin, did not 
administer the dictatorship to which 
he had succeeded on Calvin's death in 
a milder spirit than that great, but 
sombre and despotic, reformer. Dic- 
tator Beza and his coadjutors had 
formerly recognised two infallibilities 
—that of the Pope and that of Aris- 
totle. They still recognised two— 
Aristotle’s and their own. In a letter 
to,Peter Ramus, the acute, dexterous, 
and uncompromising opponent of the 
peripatetic philosophy, Beza said, “The 
Genevese have decreed once for all 
and for ever that neither in logic nor 
in any other branch of knowledge 
should the slightest departure be per- 
mitted from the opinions of Aristotle” — 
a decree which time and progress have 
respected as little as most decrees of the 
kind. Giordano Bruno had, undaunted, 
faced infallibility when clothed with 
the most imposing ceremonial magni- 
ficence, and marching with a purple 
sweep of hierarchical imperiousness 
which recalled its Roman descent— 
what honour or obedience was it pro- 
bable that he would give it when it 
came before him as the starved pe- 
dantism of stunted sectaries? But he 
smelt the blood of Servetus, and he 
freed Beza and Geneva from the sight 
of one whom they regarded as a pesti- 
lent fellow—a turbulent innovator— 
a& most unsavory specimen of Anti- 
Christ. 

Passing rapidly through Lyons, 
Giordano attempted to sojourn and to 
breathe the truth that was in him at 
Toulouse. If he had come as a can- 
didate to her floral games, Toulouse 
would have received him with the 
warmest smile of the sunny south; 
but when ke twined his poetic images, 
not round some frivolous sentiments, 
but round the deepest and most earn- 
est thoughts, Toulouse gathered grim 
before him in mutinous scowl and 
clamour. About forty years after, in 
1619, Toulouse burned another Nea- 
politan heretic, Lucilio Vanini. Bruno 
escaped by flight from a similar doom. 
He sought safety and a field for action 
in that city in which adventurers of 
every kind, good and bad, Cagliostros, 
Laws, Napoleon Bonapartes, have 
always met with admirers and adhe- 
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’ 
rents. There was at that time an 
unusual confluence of Italians to Paris. 
Catherine de’ Medici had Italianised 
the French court, and introduced into 
the affairs of France a subtle Italian 
policy, which required for its effectual 
working Italian instruments. When 
therefore Giordano Bruno entered 
Paris, in 1582, he was mixed with 
crowds of his countrymen, attracted 
thither by far other objects than 
his own. He came not to seek for- 
tune, but to unveil to thrilled hearts, 
yearning for such brave apostleship, 
the most transcendental verities of the 
universe; and perhaps he was in- 
spired and, strengthened by thinking 
that one as noble and gifted as him- 
self—one nurtured by the same Nea- 
politan sun, and stirred to wild, un- 
speakable emotions by the same vol- 
cano’s glare—had, in a far different 
hour of the world’s history, given the 
radiant presence of a pious heart and 
of a learned and comprehensive mind 
to Paris. Thomas Aquinas, however, 
was the upholder and the apologist of 
systems which Giordano Bruno was 
born to assail. Hence can we wonder 
that the first was canonized, and that 
the second was murdered by cruel 
flame, after he had been bowed and 
wasted by the dungeon’s damp? Yet 
the reception of Giordano at Paris 
threw forth the foreboding shadow of 
no such direful fate. He readily ac- 
quired protectors, able and willing to 
serve him, including the Grand Prior, 
Henri d’Angouléme, and J. Moro, the 
Venetian ambassador. The latter pre- 
sented him to King Henry the Third. 
Graced and supported by such patrons, 
he easily obtained from Jean Filesac, 
Rector of the University of Paris, the 
permission to teach philosophy: and 
he would have been enrolled, it is 
said, among the titular professors if 
he had consented to go to mass. He 
made quick and ample use of the pri- 
vilege conferred on him. The more 
daring, distinct, direct, the indivi- 
duality ofa man, the less he has to care 
about the originality of his ideas; andit 
is moral plagiarism, more than intellec- 
tual plagiarism—borrowing our neigh- 
bour’s character, more than borrowing 
his thoughts—which is condemnable. 
It was the man in Bruno which made 
the philosopher, the orator, the pro- 
phet interesting. An iron pertinacity 
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of will whose onset was irresistible— 
an intrepidity which nothing could 
daunt— these were what seized the ear 
and the eye before his manifold mental 
faculties and resources came into full 
play. In all things we conquer first 

y courage, though something else may 
be necessary to maintain the conquest. 
Before astonishing the Parisians by his 
electric rapidities, his unrivalled fer- 
tilities of brain, Giordano had already 
dominated them by the pith and gleam 
of his valour. Was what he spake 
new? was it true? They could not 
say; but how bold was the speaker! 
He addressed audiences, as delighted 
as excited, on the logic of Raymond 
Lulli, on the astronomical system of 
Copernicus, and on a kind of theo- 
sophy, partly the creature of his own 
mystical visions, and partly the reju- 
venescence of neo-Platonic specula- 
tions. Two great mythologists of mo- 
dern times, Zoega and Creuzer, have 
vindicated the neo-Platonists of Alex- 
andria as pregnant and trustworthy 
sources of mythological observation. 
Their vindication seems not less neces- 
sary as the exponents of religious and 
philosophical principles which, if not 
so organically complete, ideally beau- 
tiful, and artistically perfect as Plato’s, 
had a more varied meaning, a richer 
suggestiveness, from living contact with 
the East, with Christianity, and with 
that freshness and force which the bar- 
barians squandered amid the decrepi- 
tudes of Roman civilization from the 
depths of their forests. To vindicate 
the neo-Platonists of Alexandria would 
be to vindicate Giordano Bruno, for 
he was but a neo-Platonist of another 
clime and another age, at once as out- 
rageously rationalistic and as pro- 
foundly mystical. It was probably 
less his mystical beliefs than his ration- 
alistic attitude which impressed the 
Parisians. When arraying the sub- 
limest theories in the most gorgeous 
poetical symbols, he would seem to 
them little else than a visionary; but 
at the clangor of his onslaught on the 
scholastics and their Grand Lama Aris- 
totle, their hearts beat high and strong, 
as at a charge of pikemen. Giordano 
had a black and kindling eye, as elo- 
quent as his speech. His features, 
delicate and fine, were distinguished 
by extraordinary beauty ; his massive 
brow, of antique mould, concealed half 
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its strength and all its sternness by the 
melancholy that hung round it; his 
countenance was pensive as that of a 
woman, till some sudden impulse, some 
mighty revealing of the gospel within, 
made it flash with the determination 
of a Titan’s, who scorns to yield though 
transfixed by arrows and crushed by 
rocks; his accent was passionate, as 
befitted the warmth of his enthusiasm, 
and the rushing crowd of his inspira- 
tions. He showed his consummate art 
by the manner in which he could cast 
aside all art, and trample hot into the 
innermost soul through its most for- 
midable entrenchment of prejudices. 
Quitting ever and anon the vehe- 
mence, the fury of the prophet’s tone, 
he would pour forth keenest irony, 
playful wit, and still more playful 
fancies, nor disdain, if some absurdity 
could thereby be rendered more ab- 
surd, the gesticulation and the lan- 
guage of the buffoon, tossing into 
strange commixture sacred associa- 
tions and allusions and examples drawn 
from the most ordinary occurrences 
and the most vulgar customs. Then 
would he ascend with one enormous 
bound from this low region to the 
empyrean, glittering with its count- 
less starry glories, which he had for a 
moment left. But, just in the measure 
that his audiences were enchanted, 
were priests, traditionalists, and pha- 
risees of every description offended. 
He had again to seek a place of refuge, 
and he found it in England. 

Here he remained from 1583 till 
1585. The French ambassador, Michel 
de Castelnau, aspired to the twofuld 
honour of shield of the persecuted and 
patron of all the liberal arts. He 
gave Giordano the most friendly greet- 
ing, and introduced him to some of 
England’s most notable men. Gior- 
dano was presented at court, and was 
not the less welcome there for com- 
paring Elizabeth to Diana, and for 
discovering united in her the beauty 
of Cleopatra and the genius of Semi- 
ramis. Liberty was granted him to 
teach at Oxford. Immediately his 
voice is raised there with all its pro- 
digious fluency and most adventurous 
rashness against Aristotle, to whom 
Oxford still clung with characteristic 
conservatism. Oxford, however, con- 
cealed her anger at the agitator when 
she saw him made an object of special 
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distinction by her Chancellor, Leicester, 
when on avisit. In several of the col- 
leges learned fétes were celebrated on 
the occasion, in which Giordano Bruno 
held a conspicuous figure. A grand 
duel of words was fought between 
him and a learned doctor. Giordano 
defended the Copernican astronomy 
against the older systems, by which 
Oxford valiantly stood. The doctor 
was signally defeated. Oxford had 
small appetite for any of Bruno’s para- 
doxes; but, when he began to pro- 
pound some Pythagorean theories on 
the soul and its immortality, Oxford 
turned against him with a very potent 
snarl, which, threatening to deepen 
into a growl—alwayssomething serious 
in English mouths—Giordano seized, 
as he had already so often seized, the 
staff of the pilgrim. 

Whither was he now to turn his 
weary feet ?- Paris had not lost its 
fascination for him, nor had he for- 
gotten his first success and popularity 
there. Paris therefore became his re- 
sidence in 1585. But, either because 
he was less a wonder or more a terror 
than he had been before, he bade fickle 
Paris for ever farewell in 1586. He 
had now taught in his native 4 in 
Switzerland, in France, and in Eng- 
land. The birth-place and home of 
the Reformation still remained, to visit 
and perchance to vanquish. His stay 
at Marburg was brief, the rector of 
the university forbidding him to teach. 
Wittenberg proved more tolerant and 
hospitable. There he unfolded his 
philosophical doctrines from 1586 till 
1588. Grateful for the freedom which 
Wittenberg allowed him, he praised 
that city as the Athens of Germany ; 
but, though he seized every opportunity 
to abuse the Pope and to swell the fame 
of Luther, he made no profession of 
Protestantism. The comprehensive- 
ness of his mind, equally with the in- 
dependence of his character, hindered 
Giordano Bruno from being a partisan. 
Yet without becoming the hottest of 
aay he could not long be accepta- 

le to Protestants. Whether from this 


cause or simply from his feverish rest- 
lessness, he exchanged in 1588 Wit- 


tenberg for Prague. In 1589 we find 
him in Helmstadt, where the Duke of 
Brunswick entrusted him with the edu- 
cation of the heir to the crown, and in 
1591 at Frankfort on the Maine. He 
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spent altogether six years in Germany, 
a Cain and a conqueror by turns, the 
vilest of vagabonds to those who had 
not the eye to see the nobleness of his 
nature and the wealth and majesty of 
his intellect. 

The rashest of rash deeds in a life 
abounding with most perilous temeri- 
ties was Giordano Bruno’s return to 
Italy in 1592. The main motive for 
this reckless action is conjectured to 
have been a fit of home sickness, 
an irresistible longing for Italy the 
beautiful. Terrible was the price he 
had to pay for thus daring to claim his 
heritage of Italy’s sunshine. As if 
more thoroughly to exasperate his foes 
and to facilitate their schemes of ven- 
geance, he selected Padua to reside in, 
which was famous for its championship 
of that peripatetic philosophy which he 
had always so furiously attacked. The 
Inquisition at Venice did not allow him 
time to be guilty of any fresh offence 
against Aristotle or the Church. In 
September 1592 the father inquisitor 
of that city caused Bruno to be ap- 
prehended and placed in one of the 
prisons which the Venetian govern- 
ment put at the disposal of the holy 
office. The arrest was immediately 
communicated to San Severina, the 
grand inquisitor at Rome, who com- 
manded that he should be sent thither 
by a safe escort as early as possible. 
On the 28th of the same month the 
father inquisitor, along with one or 
two other ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
presented himself before the Council 
of Venice to solicit his extradition, 
alleging that the man was not only a 
heretic but a heresiarch ; that he had 
composed numerous works in which 
he had warmly praised the Queen of 
England, and other heretical princes ; 
that he had written divers things con- 
trary to faith ; that he was an apostate, 
having first been a Dominican; that 
he had lived a number of years at 
Geneva and in England ; that prose- 
cutions had been instituted against 
him on these grounds at Naples and 
other places. The council refused, 
stating that, the matter being mo- 
mentous and deserving consideration, 
and the affairs of the “Republic being 
numerous and weighty, no resolution 
could at that time be adopted. The 
result of this reply was that Giordano 
was left to pine for six years in the 
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gloom of a Venetian dungeon, less 
tortured by the dread of his fate than 
by the silence and inaction which must 
have been so terrible to a tongue so 
eloquent, to limbs so active and ener- 
getic, to a soul so fiery. Probably, 
however it was a merciful motive that 
induced the Venetian government to 
keep him in prison. He might thus 
escape the deadly vengeance of the In- 
quisition. But when does an inquisitor 
forget ? Some of the bloodiest, some 
of the basest deeds, which have stained 
and wounded Italy have been done 
by Spaniards. San Severina was a 
Spaniard, and he had not for a moment 
lost sight of his prey. On his repeated 
and urgent application to the Council 
of Venice, Giordano was surrendered 
to his ravenous grasp, and conveyed to 
Rome in 1598. After two more years 
of lingering wretchedness in a Roman 
prison, the martyr was dragged from 
his cell to be insulted by the farce of 
a trial. He was asked to declare his 


opinions erroneous, his works impious 
and absurd, false in religion and in 
philosophy—in short, to make recanta- 
tion on every — 


The foremost 
theologians of Rome were brought 
forward to convince him. He did not 
refuse freely to discuss, but he would 
not stir a hair’s breadth from his in- 
flexible position. On the 9th of 
February, 1600, he was conducted to 
the palace of San Severina. There, in 
the presence of cardinals, inquisitors, 
and the governor of Rome, he was made 
by force to kneel while his sentence 
was read. After being degraded from 
his order, and excommunicated, he was 
condemned to be punished as clemently 
as possible, and without the effusion 
of blood, which was the customary and 
diabolical euphemism of the Inquisi- 
tion for the most atrocious of acts. 
When he heard the sentence, he said, 
with grandest serenity, “ Perhaps this 
sentence gives Ye more alarm than it 


gives to me.” Eight days were granted 
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him for the confession of his crimes : 
but he had no crime to confess, except 
that of having served his God and 
truth as a brave man should. On the 
17th February, with ostentatious pomp, 
he was led forth to glut the greedy 
flames, which were less cruel than the 
countless priestly eyes that were gazing 
with fiendish exultation on a spectacle 
at once so infamous and so glorious. 
Neither priestly hate nor torturing 
fire could wring from him a “groan, 
convulse his heroic face, shatter his 
adamantine will. His spirit passed to 
the mighty Father’s bosom with a 
saintly calm that left its stamp on a 
forehead radiant with intrepidity and 
with genius. 

Giordano Bruno wrote numerous 
works in Italian and in Latin. The 
Italian works appeared in a collected 
form at Leipsic in 1830. This edition, 
consisting of two volumes, contains 
the only portrait of the author which 
we have seen, and we have seldom 
been so deeply interested and im- 
pressed by a human countenance. 
Gfroerer began at Stuttgart in 1834, 
but we know not whether he com- 
pleted, an edition of Bruno’s Latin 
works in his Corpus Philosophorum. 
A life of the philosopher was published 
in 1846 at Paris, by Bartholmess, in 
two volumes. Giordano was poet, sa- 
tirist, dramatist, as well as an original 
thinker, and explorer, and reformer in 
metaphysics, logic, and science. What- 
ever place the historian of literature, 
or the historian of philosophy, may 
allot him, concerns our present pur- 

ose little. For the mystical neo- 

latonic faith of Bruno, for the stern 
Calvinistic faith of the Scottish Cove- 
nanter, we may have equal distaste : 
in each case, however, we look through 
the faith to the faithful who swell that 
cloud of witnesses which imparts hope 
and strength to humanity.* 

Francis HarweE v. 





* Readers desirous of ascertaining the particular opinions of Giordano Bruno may 
consult Bayle and Hallam’s Introd. ii. 146, ed. 1839. 
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NOTICES OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


[After Schoolcraft, Hall, and M‘Kenney, it is somewhat difficult to add anything 


positively new to the history of the Red Tribes of America. 


But the following brief 


** Notices’? may be acceptable as the result of an earlier inquirer into the subject, and 


as adding some particulars to what is already known. 


They are derived from a letter 


(hitherto, so far as we are aware, confined to MS.) written by Dr. Massie, of America, 
to Dr. Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
dated Richmond, Virginia, March 7th, 1810.) 


WHEN we parted in the spring of 
1806 in Edinburgh, I expected to have 
written to you frequently before this 
time, and to have given you some in- 
teresting information on the subject of 
our Indian tribes, as I knew they had 
excited your curiosity; and, indeed, 
when I left Europe I entertained the 
wish and the hope of devoting a part 
of my future life to literary and philo- 
sophical pursuits. Could I have done 


so, an inquiry into the manners, cus- 
toms, and character of the Indian na- 
tions on the western border of the 
United States would have occupied a 
portion of my time; but a variety of 
causes, which I need not mention, im- 
periously impelled me to change my 


views. I have nevertheless availed 
myself of every opportunity to collect 
information concerning the Indians, 
which a residence of about twelve 
months in the frontier state of Ohio in 
some measure facilitated. 

With the tribes who inhabit the 
western parts of Tenessee and Georgia, 
and who are most civilised, consider- 
able intercourse is held by the white 
people. Traders who return from 
Orleans to Kentucky by land pass 
through their country, and often stop 
to refresh themselves among them. 
An acquaintance told me that on his 
return from Orleans he stayed some 
days at the house of a Creek chief on 
the banks of the Mississippi, who was 
comfortably fixed. He had a black- 
smith’s shop where travellers’ horses 
were shod. He cultivated a consider- 
able tract of land in Indian corn by 
the hands of negroes whom he owned, 
and kept a ferry. For every bushel 
of corn he sold, for every horse he 
shod, and for every passage across the 
river, he received one dollar. He lived 
in a good house two stories high, 
built of wood, and furnished after the 
manner of the white people. His only 

Gent. Mac. Von. XXXIX. 


child was a girl about eighteen years 
old, who had been educated in one of 
the American towns. She spoke and 
read the English language. Mr. Trigg, 
my informer, was supplied with books 
by her during his stay there to amuse 
himself with—I think they were novels. 
Her father is anxious that she should 
marry a respectable white man, and in 
the event of such an alliance promises 
a portion of twenty thousand dollars 
with her. 

The Creeks, Cherokees, and Chicka- 
saws are anxious to become citizens of 
the United States, and to be governed 
by the same laws. These three na- 
tions are making considerable progress 
in civilisation. The tribes who inhabit 
our western frontier from Louisiana to 
the lakes, are still hunters, and perhaps 
more barbarous than they were fifty 
years ago, as ardent spirits have be- 
come more abundant among them, and, 
except in debauchery, their manners 
have undergone little change. I have 
been informed by a very intelligent 
man, a great part of whose early life was 
spent on the frontiers, who often fought 
against the Indians, and who has for the 
last thirty years been more or less con- 
versant with them, that the number of 
assassinations which have been per- 
eg among the tribes between 

ake Michigan and Louisiana, during 
the last ten or twelve years, has been 
estimated by their own chiefs at about 
1000 a-year. These murders always 
occur when the parties are intoxi- 
cated, and, unless the women use the 
precaution to hide their arms, they 
never fail to fight with them when they 
get drunk. 

Two years ago I spent a short time 
in the company of a party of Delawars; 
they were on their way to a hunting- 
ground, attended by their wives and 
children, and were all mounted on 
small and lean horses. The men rode 
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alone with their rifles on their shoulders, 
the women carried their children before 
and behind them, besides pots and 
skillets for the purpose of dressing the 
meat. Their dress appeared to be more 
comfortable than what I had been ac- 
customed to see when I was a boy, but 
in every other respect their manners 
appeared to have undergone no change. 
The legs and thighs of the men were 
covered with an article of dress re- 
sembling the pantaloon; the upper 
part of the body was covered with a 
shirt, and wrapped in a blanket. The 
women rode after the manner of the 
whites, and were wrapped in blankets. 
All that I saw were ugly—an ugliness 
more the result of hardships I thought 
than of natural structure, because 
many of the men were handsome and 
all well fornied—a contrast that could 
arise only from the superior firmness 
of the male constitution, and its greater 
ability to bear the hardships of the 
savage life. 

Last winter I spent a night in com- 
pany with two Potowatamac chiefs on 
the Alleghany Mountains. They were 
dressed in new blue cloth, and were 
very handsome men. One slept 
whilst the other watched, and they re- 
lieved each other frequently in the 
course of the night. As we did not 
understand the language of each other, 
very little conversation took place 
between us, and that by signs. 

The Little Turtle, whose sagacity is 
well known in this country, avowing 
his conviction that a nation of hunters 
could never equal in power or in num- 
bers a people who cultivated the earth, 
endeavoured to introduce agriculture 
among his tribe, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes. For this pur- 
—_ he set the example in having a 

ouse built for himself, procuring 
cattle and some of the implements of 
husbandry: but the jealousy of the 
Indians was roused; they said he 
wanted to make them work like the 
white men. They shot his cattle, and 
threatened to kill him if he did not 
desist from his attempt to introduce 
the manners of the whites among them. 
Ile was compelled to relinquish his 
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design, and has lost his authority in a 
great measure by the attempt. 

A prophet has within a few years 
appeared among the north-western 
Indians, whose influence is said to be 
very great. Ata future period I can 
inform you of some interesting facts 
relative to this man. But whilst on 
the subject of superstition I must give 
you an account of the death of an 
Indian named Thunder, as the account 
is on very good authority, and is in 
itself quite singular. 

‘Dr. Nicholas, a man of respectable 
character in Kentucky, in the pre- 
sence of a gentleman of high character 
in that state who vouched for the 
truth of the statement, informed me 
that he set out from Louisville in 
Kentucky with a party of Indians who 
were on their way to the city of Wash- 
ington. Thunder, who was among 
them, had a terrapin shell carved by 
himself, in which he carried his tobacco. 
When they reached Lexington, a 
gentleman who resided there, seeing 
the box in Thunder's hand, requested 
permission to look at it, which was 
granted; being pleased with the cu- 
riosity, he offered to purchase it, which 
Thunder refused. The man persisted 
in his application and offered two 
dollars for the box. At length Thunder, 
wearied with his importunity, told him 
in a very angry manner that he might 
have the box, but that he would not 
take anything for it. As soon as the 
box was accepted Thunder told one 
of his companions that he should die 
on the fifth day following, for he had 
given away his life. The interpreter 
observed to Dr. Nicholas who was pre- 
sent that the Indians were very su- 
perstitious, for that Thunder supposed 
that in giving away that box he had 
given away his life. The next day the 
party continued their journey and pro- 
ceeded until the fifth evening, when 
they encamped within five miles of 
Chilicothe. During this time all the 
party had remained well. About ten 
o'clock at night Dr. Nicholas was in- 
formed that Thunder was in convul- 
sions, and the next morning he found 
him dead. 


, Edinburgh. A. B. G. 
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THE BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH AND CITIZEN MERCIER. 


IF it were possible that the vexed 
spirit of the above-named illustrious 
lady could be conscious that her very 
noble name could have been mingled 
with that of a common bourgeois her 
indignation would be most intense. 
Had she ever reflected that her keep- 
ing a diary would have made of her a 
member of the republic of letters, she 
would have died rather than have be- 
longed to such acommonwealth. The 
Baroness was one of a class whose 
numbers were great and whose in- 
fluence was unbounded. Their sym- 
pathies were given only to aristocratic 
sufferers; royalty they adored; the 
democracy they despised; and the 
very fine ladies of the class in question 
would, generally speaking, have pre- 
ferred a fuux pas with a prince to con- 
tracting honest marriage with an in- 
ferior. 

The Baroness D’Oberkirch is a type 
rather of the follies than of the vices 
of the class, for having made her a 
member of which she prettily offered 
her best compliments to Heaven. She 
was the daughter of a poor Alsatian 
baron, whose shield had more quarter- 
ings than it is worth while to remem- 
ber. Early in life she married a noble 
gentleman, old enough to be her father, 
and her best years were consumed in 
performing the functions of lady-in- 
waiting at the court of the Duke of 
Wurtemberg at Montbeliard, in visiting 
the more attractive court at Versailles, 
and in chronicling what she saw, and 
registering what she thought. 

he diary which she kept, and sub- 
sequently enlarged, has been recently 
submitted to the public. It introduces 
us to the court and capital of France 
during the closing years of the reign of 
Louis XVI. It is interesting, as 
shewing us both how the court acted 
and how the capital thereon com- 
mented ; how the lady profoundly ad- 
mired all the former did, and as pro- 
foundly despised all the thought 
devoted thereto by the canaille, who 
had no claim to stand upon red-heeled 
shoes, or to sit down on a tabouret in 
the face of royalty. 

Now while this illustrious lady was 


taking notes, which her grandson has 
printed, a citizen was similarly occu- 
pied; and, had the Countess been aware 
of the circumstance, the impertinence 
of the commoner would have been 
soundly rated by the lady-in-waiting. 
The notes of the Bourgeois were com- 
mitted to the press three quarters of a 
century ago ; those of the “ Baroness- 
Countess” have only just seen the 
light.* The evidence of two such op- 
posite witnesses is worth comparing ; 
but the book of the lady will be ten- 
fathom deep in Lethe when men will 
be still addressing themselves with 
pleasure to the pages of Citizen Mer- 
cier. 

Louis Sebastian Mercier was a Pa- 
risian, born in the year 1740. He had 
not yet attained his majority when he 
opened his literary career by poetical 
compositions in the style of Pope’s 
“ Heloise to Abelard.” Upon poets, 
however, he soon looked as he subse- 
quently did upon kings, and speedily 
addressed himself exclusively to works 
in prose. Racine and Boileau, ac- 
cording to him, had ruined the har- 
mony of French verse, and he hence- 
forward considered that if such har- 
mony were to be found at all, it was 
in his own prose. He became Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in the college at 
Bordeaux, arid was rather a prolific 
than a successful dramatic author. 
He threw the blame alike on the 
vitiated taste of actors and public, and, 
shaking the dust off his sandals against 
theatres and capital, he hastened to 
Rheims, with the intention of practising 
the law, in order to be better enabled 
to apply its rigours against the stage 
managers who had deprived him of 
his “ free-admissions.” In 1771 he 
printed his “ L’An 2440, ou Reéve s'il 
en fut jamais,” a rather clever piece 
of extravagance, which was imitated in 
England, half a century later, by the 
author of “The Mummy.” In1781 he 
published anonymously the first two 
volumes of his famous Zableau de Paris. 
He was disappointed that his labour 
was not deemed -worthy of notice by 
the police authorities, and he retired, 
somewhat in disgust, to Switzerland, 





* The Baroness d’Oberkirch’s Memoirs. London, 1852. 3 vols. 8vo. 
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where he completed a work which has 
been far more highly esteemed abroad 
than in France, and which even there 
enjoyed a greater reputation in the 
provinces than in Paris. In it he 
shewed himself a better sketcher of 
what lay before him than a discerner 
of what was beneath the surface ; and 
he spoke of the impossibility of a revo- 
lution in France only a year before 
that revolution broke out. When the 
storm burst in fury he claimed the 
honours due to a magician who had 
provoked the tempest. He wrote vi- 
gorously on the popular side, but—and 
to his lasting honour be it spoken—he 
broke with the Jacobins, when he 
found that they hoped to walk to 
liberty through a pathway of blood. 
He voted in the Convention for saving 
the life of Louis XVI., and this and 
other offences against the sons of 
freedom, whose abiding-place was the 
Mountain, caused him to be arrested, 
and would have led to his execution 
but that his enemies were carried 
thither before him. At a later period 
he was a member of the Council of 
Five Hundred, and made himself re- 
markable by opposing the claims set 
up for Descartes for admission into 
the French Pantheon; and he also 
gained the approbation of all rightly- 
thinking men for taking the same ad- 
verse course against Voltaire, of whom 
he truly said that he (Voltaire) only 
attempted to overthrow superstition 
by undermining morality. His in- 
vectives were so bitter against philo- 
sophy and education that he acquired 
the surname of “the Ape of Jean 
Jacques!” He was a denouncer of 
the immoral system of lotteries until 
he was offered the lucrative place of 
“ controller-general” of that gambling 
department. “ All men,” said he, by 
way of apology for his inconsistency, 
“all men are authorised to live at the 
expense of the enemy ;” a maxim un- 
sound in itself, and here altogether 
misapplied. ‘Towards the end of the 
century he was appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of history in the central 
school of Paris, from the labours of 
which post he found relaxation in 
various literary works, among others 
in ridiculing Condillae and Locke, in 
laughing at Newton as a plagiarist, in 
denouncing science generally, and in 
maintaining that there was nothing new 
under the sun, and that all novel inven- 
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tions were in truth but ancient disco- 


veries. As a member of the Institute 
he put the assembly into a condition 
of profound somnolency by reading his 
ponderous paper on Cato of Utica, and 
he had a violent quarrel with the few 
who had remained awake, and who 
wished the angry author to put an end 
to his wearisome discourse. He liked 
the empire as little as he had loved 
royalty, and used to say in his pleasant 
way in the café wherein he reigned 
supreme, and where he was highly 
popular and ever welcome, that he 
should like to see how it would all 
end, and that he only desired to live 
from a motive of simple curiosity. He 
did live just long enough to witness 
the first Restoration of 1814, having 
then reached the age of 74 years. 

Of all the works of this voluminous 
author we have now only to do with 
his famous “ Tableau de Paris.” In 
this, as in the Memoirs of the Baroness 
d’Oberkirch, we have a picture of what 
France was in the lifetime of many 
who are yet living—a picture so dif- 
ferent from any that could represent 
present deeds, their actors, or the very 
stage on which they play out their 
little drama of intrigue and life, that, 
though to many it represents contem- 
porary history, it reads like romance, 
the scene of which is in a far-off land, 
and the incidents too improbable to 
even require belief. 

Wide apart as were the conditions, 
opposite as were the sympathies, and 
also the antipathies, of the Baroness 
and the Bourgeois, their respective 
testimony conducts to but one con- 
clusion—that, when they wrote, the 
entire social state of France was rotten 
to the very core. The nobles were 
loyal only because they found their in- 
terests concerned in so being; the 
commons were rebellious of spirit, 
and careless of judgment to direct it. 
Both were equally debased. All were 
partizans, none were patriots. The 
very priesthood was as corrupt in the 
mass as the multitude of the people 
— and God was dethroned in 
‘rance long before the Goddess of 
Reason had been raised on the dese- 
crated altars, by men not perhaps so 
much more wicked than their prede- 
cessors as more bold in their wicked- 
ness. 

In the childhood of some yet living 
Paris paid to the King’s purse one 
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hundred million francs yearly in duties. 
The citizens grumbled, and when the 
murmur reached Versailles the pow- 
dered beaux were wont to say that 
“the frogs were croaking.” It was 
alleged in return against those very 
beaux that they consumed more flour 
in hair-powder than would feed many 
scores of the famished families of the 
capital. Into that capital the King 
never entered but a rise occurred in 
the price of provisions, and the fifty 
thousand barbers of the city fanned 
into flame the indignation of their cus- 
tomers while they shaved their beards 
and combed their perukes. Let what 
would occur, however, the court was 
ever gay. Madame d’Oberkirch speaks 
of the expectations of triumph held 
out by the Count d’Artois when he 
proceeded to the siege of Gibraltar. 
His failure was visited with a shower 
of witty epigrams. ‘Comment va le 
siége de Gibraltar? Assez bien i se 
léve,” is one recorded by Mercier. 
Madame d' Oberkirch tells us of 
another made by the defeated Count 
himself. A courtier was flattering him 
on the way he managed his batteries 
at the fatal rock—* My kitchen battery, 
particularly !” was the comment of the 
gastronomic prince, who at home had 
four servants to present him with one 
cup of chocolate, and to save whose 
ears, in common with those of the King 
and royal ‘family, the church bells at 
Versailles never rang a peal during the 
residence of those great ones of the earth 
within the walls of the palace. But 
Eliza Bonaparte shewed even greater 
sensitiveness than this. When in Italy 
she pulled down a church adjoining 
her palace, on the plea that the smell 
of the incense made her sick, and that 
the noise of the organ made her head 
ache. 

The bourgeois of Versailles were 
probably less democratic than those of 
the capital, for tradesmen of repute 
vied with each other in purchasing the 
dishes that came untasted from the 
royal table. Commoner people bought 
as eagerly, but for superstitious pur- 
poses, the fat of the dead from the 
executioner, who was paid eighteen 
thousand franes yearly for performing 
his terrible duties. ‘The executioner, 
in consequence, was himself something 
of an aristocrat. He was a potentate 
and was well paid. He kept less 
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flaming fires on his hearth perhaps, 
and wore less fine linen, than the 
grave-diggers,—a class whofound their 
fuel in coflins and who wore no shirts 
but such as they could steal out of 
aristocratic graves. It was a time 
when honesty consisted solely in being 
well-dressed. Clerks at forty pounds 
a year, says Mercier, walk abroad in 
velvet coats and lace frills,—hence the 
proverb, “ Gold-laced coat and belly of 
bran.” As long as appearance was 
maintained, little else was cared for ; 
but even the twenty thousand in the 
capital who professionally existed as 
‘“diners-out,” might have taken excep- 
tion to the custom of placing carved 
fruits and wooden joints upon other- 
wise scantily furnished tables. The 
wooden pears of Australia were not 
then known,—they would have been 
the fashionable fruit at a Parisian des- 
sert in the year 1780. There was 
another fashion of the day that was 
wittily inveighed against by the priests; 
that of ladies wearing, on what was 
called their “necks,” a cross held by 
the dove, typical of faith by the Holy 
Ghost. ‘ Why suspend such symbols 
on your bosoms?” asked the ungallant 
churchmen, “do you not know that 
the cross is the sign of mortification, 
and the holy spirit that of virtuous 
thoughts?” The ladies smiled, and 
retained the insignia till all-powerful 
fashion motioned to a change. And 
then female coteries were .absorbed in 
the merits of the respective shades of 
colour implied by “dos de puce,” or 
“ventre” of the same. Our ladies have 
more nicely retained the name of the 
animal in the catalogue of colours, 
without venturing to translate it; but 
their less susceptible sisters across the 
Channel could, under the old mo- 
narchy, and even under the empire, 
unblushingly talk of their satins, using 
names for their colours which would 
have called up a blush even on the 
brow of the imperturbable Dean Swift. 
If small delicacy prevailed, the luxury 
was astounding. <A fermier general 
was served by twenty-four valets in 
livery, and never less than six “ women” 
assisted at the toilet of “my lady.” 
Two dozen cooks daily excited the 
palate of that self-denying priest the 
Cardinal de Rohan, while his eminence’s 
very footmen looked doubly grand by 
appearing like “'Tiddy Bob, with a 
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watch in each fob.” Gentlemen then 
dined in their swords, eat rapidly, and 
hastened from table when it suited 
them, without any formal leave-taking. 
This was felt more acutely by the 
cooks than by the ladies,—in compli- 
ment to whom the cavaliers finally 
dropped their swords and assumed 
canes. The latter came in when the 
ladies wore such high-heeled shoes that 
without the support of a cane it was 
almost impossible to walk. The gentle- 
men, with “clouded heads” to their 
canes, tottered, or sauntered, along in 
company, while fans were furled and 
snuff-boxes carried, according to the 
instructions of masters, who thundered 
through Paris in gilded chariots; be- 
spattering the philosophers, mathemati- 
cians, and linguists that plodded basely 
by them on foot. “La Robe dine, 
Finance soupe,” is a saying that also 
illustrates a fashion of the day. Of 
fashion at court, Madame d’Oberkirch 
tells us that at presentations the King 
was obliged to kiss duchesses and the 
cousins of Kings, but not less noble 
persons. Louis XVI. was timid in the 
presence of ladies. Marie-Antoinette 
was ever self-possessed, whatever might 
be the occasion. It was etiquette to 
kiss the edge of her robe. The follow- 
ing is highly characteristic of the stilted 
fashion of the times. 

I had an adventure this evening that at 
first embarrassed me a little, but from 
which I had the good fortune to come off 
with honour. I wore on my arm a very 
handsome bracelet that had been given me 
by the Countess du Nord (wife of the 
Grand Duke Paul of Russia, then travel- 
ing under the title of Count du Nord), and 
the value of which was greatly enhanced 
to me by having her portrait in its centre. 
The Queen noticed it, and asked me to 
show it her. I immediately opened my 
fan, to present the bracelet on it to her 
Majesty, according to etiquette. This is 
the only occasion on which a lady can open 
her fan before the Queen. My fan, which 
was of ivory, and wrought like the most 
delicate lace, was not able to bear the 
weight of the bracelet, which sank through 
it to the ground. I was in avery awkward 
position. The Queen’s hand was held 
out, and I felt that every eye was on me; 
but I think that I got out of the dilemma 
very well,—I stooped, which was very 
painful with my stiff petticoat, and, pick- 
ing up the bracelet, immediately presented 
it to her Majesty, saying, ‘* Will the Queen 
have the goodness to forget me, and think 


only of the Grand Duchess ?’”? The Queen 
smiled and bowed; and everybody ad- 
mired my presence of mind. 


When we read of such delicate 
homage as this paid to the divinity that 
hedged the Queen, we can more fully 
sympathize with her in her fall when 
she, who had been so daintily wor- 
shipped, was unceasingly watched in 
her dungeon by the coarsest of men, 
and who was dragged to execution 
with no other sign that human love 
yet inclined to her than that afforded 
by the infant child of a poissarde, who, 
raised on her mother’s shoulders to 
view the spectacle of a Queen passing 
on her way to death, put her little 
fingers to her lips, and wafted a kiss 
to the meek pilgrim as she passed. 

Madame d’Oberkirch, speaking of 
the Chevalier de Morney, notices his 
strong method of expression as one 
“which, except in the society of her 
husband, would be too broad for the 
ears of a modest woman,”—a singular 
exception! But our fair diarist does 
not appear to be herself over par- 
ticular. She is the warm apologist of 
the Duchess de Bourbon, the unworthy 
mother of the heroic Duc d’Enghien. 
She, however, tells the following, “ with 
great hesitation,” as a sign of the de- 
pravity of the times—it is certainly 
rather piquant. 

The Duchess of —— had one day re- 
ceived a visit from her lover, M. Archam- 
bault de Talleyrand Perigord, when the 
husband unexpectedly returning, the gal- 
lant was obliged to make his escape by 
the window. Some persons seeing him 
descend, made him prisoner, thinking he 
was a robber; but, having explained who 
he was, he was allowed to go, without 
being brought before the injured husband. 
The story soon became generally known, 
and the King reproved the lovely Duchess 
for her coquetry : ‘* You intend to imitate 
your mother, I perceive, madame,”’ said he, 
in a very severe tone.—The tale at last 
reached the ears of the Duke, who com- 
plained to the mother-in-law of the 
conduct of his wife ; but she coolly said 
to him, ‘‘ You make a great noise about a 
trifle ; your father was much more polite !” 

This lady was of the quality of Ma- 
dame de Matignon, who gave twenty- 
four thousand livres to Bailard, on 
condition that he would send her every 
morning a new head-dress. The people 
were at this period suffering from 
famine and high prices. Selfishness 
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and other vices survived the period, 
however ;—witness Madame Tronchin, 
who, in the Revolution, was daily losing 
her relatives by the guillotine, but who 
sympathisingly remarked to a friend, 
that, if it were not for her darling little 
cup of café a la créme, she really did 
not know how she should survive such 
misfortunes! Such was the fine lady 
who wore a “Cadogan” and looked 
like a man, while the gallants took to 
English great-coats, with buttons on 
them larger than crown-pieces, and on 
every button the portrait of a mistress. 

A curious and revolting custom pre- 
vailed at this same period. During 
Passion Week all theatres were closed; 
but more infamous places remained 
open; the royal family cut vegetables 
curiously arranged to represent fish 
and other food, and court chaplains 
enjoyed on Holy Thursday the pri- 
vilege of unlimited liberty of speech 
in presence of the King. It was on a 


Holy Thursday that a court chaplain 
ventured to say from the pulpit, in the 
royal hearing of Louis XIV. that “we 
are all mortal,” and when the monarch, 
who could not bear the sight of the 


towers of the cathedral of St. Denis, 
sternly looked up at the preacher, the 
latter, trembling for his chance of a 
bishopric, amended his phrase and its 
doctrine by adding, “ Yes, Sire ; almost 
all of us!” The custom to which I 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
paragraph is narrated by Mercier, and 
is substantially to this effect. On the 
night between Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday, a relic of the true cross 
was exposed for public adoration in the 
* Sainte Chapelle.” Epileptic beggars, 
under the name of possessed maniacs, 
flocked thither in crowds. ‘They flung 
themselves before the relic in wild con- 
tortions ; they grimaced, howled, swore, 
blasphemed, and struggled fiercely with 
the half-dozen men who seemed unable 
to restrain them. The better all this was 
acted the more money was showered 
on the actors. Mercier declares that 
all the imprecations that had ever been 
uttered against Christ and the Virgin 
could not amount to the mass of in- 
expressible infamy which he heard 
uttered by one particular blasphemer. 

It was for me (he says) and for all the 
assembly, a novel and strange thing to hear 
a human being in a voice of thunder pub- 
licly cast defiance at the God of the very 
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temple, insult His worship, provoke His 
wrath, and belch forth the most atrocious 
invectives,—all of which were laid to the 
account, not of the energetic blasphemer, 
but of the Devil. The people present 
tremblingly made the sign of the cross, 
and prostrated themselves with their face 
to the ground, muttering the while, “‘ It is 
the Demon who speaks!’ After eight 
men had with difficulty dragged him three 
times to the shrine which held the relic of 
the cross, his blasphemies became so 
outrageously filthy that he was cast out at 
the door of the church as one surrendered 
for ever to the dominion of Satan, and 
unworthy of being cured by the miraculous 
cross. Imagine that a detachment of 
soldiers publicly mounted guard that night 
over this inconceivable farce,—and that 
in an age like the present! 


Such acts were not so much in ad- 
vance of the age. Four years later the 
inquisitors of Seville publicly burned at 
the stake a girl charged with holding 
criminal intercourse with Satan. She 
was a very beautiful young creature, 
and, that her beauty might not excite 
too much sympathy for her fate, her 
nose was cut off previous to her being 
led to execution! Mercier relates this 
on the authority of an eye-witness. 
It occurred barely more than seventy 
years ago, and Dr. Cahill, of gloom 
memory, may rejoice therefore to thin 
that the executive hand of his Church 
can hardly yet be out of practice. 

“An age like the present!” wrote 
Mercier, in the days only of our 
fathers. In that age it was deemed 
impossible to carry the shrines of St. 
Marcel and St. Geneviéve at the same 
time through one street. When- 
ever the respective bearers ven- 
tured on such a feat they invariably 
beheld a miracle, exemplifying the at- 
traction of cohesion. The two shrines 
were drawn to each other, in spite of 
all opposing human effort, and re- 
mained inseparable for the whole space 
of three days! 

At this period Protestant marriages 
were accounted as concubinage by the 
law, while Jewish marriages were held 
legal. A Jew who purchased the 
estate of Pequigny bought with it the 
undisputed right to nominate the curés 
and canons of the church. It is worth 
recording also, as midnight masses 
have just been re-established in Paris, 
that they were suppressed in that capital 
three quarters of a century ago, in 
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consequence of the irreligious scenes 
which occurred in the churches. Mer- 
cier pertinently remarks on the sin- 

ularity of the fact that Roman Catho- 
fics who believed in the ever real 
a er of Christ in their temples, 

ehaved before that presence like un- 
clean heathens, while Protestants, who 
denied the presence, behaved with de- 
corum. The great attraction for many 
years at many of these masses was the 
organ-playing of the great Daquin. 
His imitation of the song of the night- 
ingale used to elicit a whirlwind of 
applause from the so-called worship- 
pers. 

This mixture of delight and devo- 
tion was after all but natural in the 
people. The cleverest abbés of the 
day composed not only musical masses 
but operas. 

Yet the Church and the Stage were 
ever in antagonism in France. Mer- 
cier tells a pleasant story, which re- 
counts how the famous actress Clairon 
wrote a plea in claim of funereal rites 
being allowed to the bodies of deceased 
stage-players. With some difficulty 
she found an avocat bold enough to 


present and read this plea to the 
“ parliament.” The latter august body 


struck the lawyer off the rolls. Mlle. 
Clairon, out of gratitude, instructed him 
in elocution, and he adopted the stage 
as his future profession. On his first 
appearance, however, he proved him- 
self so indifferent an actor that he was 
summarily condemned, amid an ava- 
lanche of hisses. He so took the 
failure to heart that he died—and, 
being an actor in the eye of the church, 
Was pronounced excommunicate, and 
was buried like Ophelia, with “ maimed 
rites.” 

Mercier tells us that there were not 
less than five thousand special masses 
daily celebrated in Paris at the charge 
of sevenpence-halfpenny each! The 
Trish priests in the capital, he says, 
were not too scrupulous to celebrate 
two in one day, thus obtaining a second 
sevenpence-halfpenny by what their 
French confréres considered rank im- 
piety. Among the poorer brotherhood 
was chosen the“ Porte-Dieu.” Such was 
the rather startling popular name for 
the penniless priest hired to sit up 
o’nights, and carry the “holy sacra- 
ment ” to the sick or dying. In rainy 
weather “le bon Dieu” was conveyed 
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by the reverend porter wn a hackney 
coach, on which occasions the coach- 
man always drove with his hat reve- 
rently under his arm. When the 
* Porte-Dieu” entered an apartment 
the inmates hurriedly covered the 
looking-glasses, in order that the “ holy 
sacrament” might not be multiplied 
therein. There was a superstitious 
idea that it was impious. 

I have stated above that Protestant 
marriages were not valid when Madame 
d’Oberkirch and M. Mercier were en- 
gaged on their respective works— 

laced before the world at such wide 
intervals. That much-wished-for con- 
summation was however supposed to 
be then “ looming in the future !” 


This day (says the lady) I heard a 
piece of news which gave me great 
pleasure. It was that the King had re- 
gistered in the parliament an ordonnance 
by which all curés were enjoined to record 
the declarations of all persons who pre- 
sented their children, without questioning 
them in any way. This was to prevent 
certain curés from trying to cast a doubt 
on the legitimacy of Protestant children. 
It did not recognise the validity of Pro- 
testant marriages, but it gave us hope for 
a better future. 


But it is time to draw these rapid 
notices to a close. Those who will 
take the trouble to peruse the works 
which have suggested them will find 
their reward therein. The three vo- 
lumes of Madame d’Oberkirch might 
indeed have been judiciously condensed 
into one. There is a superabundance 
in them of “what squires call potter 
and what men call prose,” but there is 
much besides that is of interest. The 
writer is by far a more correct prophet 
of the future than Mercier. She saw 
that the society in which she gloried 
was falling into ruins. Mercier de- 
picted its vices, but so little could he 
foresee the consequences of them, that 
he patriotically exulted that Paris was 
so secured by its police from such 
enormities as the Gordon riots, which 
had disgraced London, as to render 
revolution impossible. The opinions 
of the writers apart, their respective 
records are well worth reading. That 
of Mercier has been well-nigh for- 
gotten, but its graphic power, its wit, 
and variety ill-deserve such oblivion. 
That of the Baroness, prolix and ill- 
translated as it is, has also its certain 
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value. Both are real mirrors of the 
times, and all that passed before their 
polished surface is represented thereon 
with a fidelity that sometimes terrifies 
as much as it amuses. 

The following, from Mercier, may 
come under the first head—but it is 
far from being the worst case that 
might be cited. As an instance of the 
results of common hospital practice, it 
contrasts startlingly with what now 
occurs in the same locality. 

The corpses daily vomited forth by the 
hospital of the Hdtel Dieu are carried to 
Clamart, a vast cemetery whose gulf is 
ever open. These bodies are uncoffined ; 
they are simply sewed up in a winding- 
sheet. They are hurriedly dragged from 
the beds, and more than one patient pro- 
nounced dead has awoke to life under the 
eager hand that was sewing him up in his 
shroud. Others have shrieked out that 
they were living, in the very cart that was 
conveying them to burial. This cart is 
drawn by twelve men; a dirty and bemired 
priest, a bell, and a crucifix—such is the 
sum of the honours paid to the poor. 
This gloomy car starts every morning 
from the Hédtel Dieu at four o’clock, and 
journeys amid a silence as of night. The 
bell which precedes it awakes some who 


slept ; but you must meet this cart on the 
highway to correctly appreciate the effect 
produced on the mind both by its sight 


and sound. In sick seasons it has been 
seen performing the same journey four 
times in the twenty-four hours. It can 
contain fifty bodies. The corpses of 
children are squeezed in between the legs 
of adults. The whole freight is tossed 
into a deep-and open pit, quick-lime is 
liberally poured in, and the horror-stricken 
eye of the observer plunges into an abyss 
yet spacious enough to hold all the living 
inhabitants of the capital. There is holiday 
here on All Souls’ day. The populace 
contemplate the spot wherein so many of 
them are destined to lie; and kneeling 
and praying only precede the universal 
drinking and debauchery. 


Let us turn, by way of conclusion, 
from burials to bridals. In the ac- 
count given by Madame d’Oberkirch 
of the marriage of the Prince de Nassau 
Saarbruck with Mlle. de Montbarrey 
we recognise not only what the fair 
authoress calls “a very grand affair,” 
but an infinitely amusing one to boot. 
We spare our readers the execrable 
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poetry, by “a drawing-room poet,” 
which was read with great avidity 
during the bridal festivities. It is 
necessary, however, to allude to the 
effusion, as will be seen from what 
follows :— 


These verses are very stupid, but I 
quote them because they amused us ex- 
ceedingly when we considered that this 
husband, “ possessor of your charms,” and 
who ‘to love’s enchanting bliss shall 
wake,’’ was a child of twelve years of age, 
who wept from morning to night, frantic 
at being made an object of universal cu- 
riosity, flying from his wife, and even re- 
pulsing her with the rudeness of an ill- 
bred child, and having no desire to claim 
a title whose signification he did not un- 
derstand. . During the ball, the 
bridegroom would on no account consent 
to dance withthe bride. He was at length 
threatened with a whipping in case of 
further refusal, and promised a deluge of 
sugar-plums and all sorts of amusements 
if he complied. Whereupon he consented 
to lead her through a minuet. Though he 
shewed so great an aversion to her who 
had a legal claim upon his attentions, he 
manifested a great sympathy for little 
Louisa de Dietrich, a child of his own age, 
and returned to sit beside her as soon as 
he could free himself from the ennuyeuse 
ceremony of attending on his bride. This 
was the husband whose ‘‘ rapt embrace ”’ 
awaited the young princess. My brother 
undertook to console him, and was shewing 
him some prints in alarge book. Amongst 
them there happened to be one which re- 
presented a marriage procession, which, as 
soon as the child saw, he shut the book, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Take it away, sir, take it 
away! What have I to do with that? 
It is shocking—and hold,’’ continued he, 
pointing out a tall figure in the group, 
‘* there is one that is like Mademoiselle 
de Montbarrey.”’ 


These last extracts will serve to shew 
the different staple of which are com- 
posed the respective works of the Ba- 
roness and the Bourgeois. That of 
the former will be read merely to 
amuse the passing hour, but in the 
sketches of Mercier there will always 
be found something worthy of the at- 
tention, not only of the general reader, 
but of the statesman, the moralist, and 
the philosopher. 

J. Doran. 
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THE VALE OF YORK. 


Vallis Eboracensis : comprising the History and Antiquities of Easingwold and its 


Neighbourhood. 


THE Chevalier Bunsen, whose ge- 
neral knowledge of the geographical 
features of most parts of the world is 
unquestionable, at the same time that 
his peculiar regard for this country is 
such as to be very flattering to Eng- 
lish pride, has expressed his admira- 
tion of the district which forms the 
subject of the book before us in the 
following terms: “The Vale of York 
is the most beautiful and romantic vale 
in the world, the vale of Normandy 
excepted :” and this dictum is adopted 
by Mr. Gill as the motto of his title- 

age. 

We believe it is now very generally 
admitted that Englishmen have been 
apt to wander to foreign climes in 
affected search of romantic scenery, 
whilst they neglected the natural beau- 
ties of their own country; and that 
this pretence for distant travel is now 
exchanged for other pretexts, such as 
the antiquities of the East, the arts of 
Italy, the medicinal waters of Ger- 
many, the cheapness of France, or, in 
still more ordinary terms, “a thorough 
change,”—the excitement of extended 
journeys, the amusing embarrassments 
of foreign languages and ever varying 
currency, and the delightful bothera- 
tion of douanes, dampf-schiffs, and 
chemins-de-fer. 

Tt must, we think, be admitted that 
the beauties of the Vale of York have 
rather a local than a general reputa- 
tion. ‘They are not frequented or 
visited like those of the Scotish High- 
lands, or the Northern Lakes, or even 
the coast of Devonshire, or the hills of 
Derbyshire. They are not accessory 
to the attractions of any place of great 
public resort, and consequently their 
fame is but partially diffused. There 
is, however, at Hovingham, a small 
market-town on the Thirsk and Mal- 
ton railway, at the distance of seven- 
teen miles from York, and eight from 
Easingwold,—a medicinal spa, the vir- 
tues of which were appreciated in ages 
long gone by, when a Roman villa and 
its baths were planted on the spot: 
and this quasi public-place suggests, 


in the work before us, the following 
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general description of the neighbour- 
hood :— 


The immediate scenery of Hovingham, 
as well as that by which it is surrounded, 
is highly varied and picturesque, beyond 
what is often to be met with in England. 
Encompassed by well-wooded and lofty 
hills, interspersed with rich dales and rip- 
pling streams, it appears equally secluded 
from the idle, and shut out from the noise 
and turmoil of the busy,—to the poetic eye 
it might seem a sort of Happy Valley, 
such as Johnson in his Rasselas delighted 
to portray. Here the woods, hills, and 
vales undulate in picturesque variety, af- 
fording numerous and umbrageous walks 
to the visitor. The vale is watered by 
several streams which traverse it in differ- 
ent directions. Standing on the top of the 
Temple Hill, a noble and varied prospect 
strikes the eye. To the west, the wild 
heath and moors of Colton, Gilling, and 
Yearsley exhibit a picture of bleakness 
and desolation, on which are found scat- 
tered cairns and tumuli, recalling to mind 
the visions of former ages, and the vener- 
able forms of grey heroes rising out of the 
misty magnificence, where Ossian would 
have revelled with delight. On the north, 
Hambleton and the black moors of Helms- 
ley stretch away to the utmost boundary of 
vision, and seem like Pelion piled upon 
Ossa. Then, turning the eye to the vale 
below, you behold, if in August or Sep- 
tember, rich and fertile crops waving in 
the sun, green and flowery pastures abound- 
ing with cattle, orchards gay with ruddy 
and mellow fruit, and pleasant flower-clad 
gardens, groves, and plantations. 

In the immediate vicinity of Hoving- 
ham are congregated a collection of in- 
teresting scenes, rarely to be met with in 
an equally circumscribed district. - Among 
the rest may be noticed the mansions of 
Castle Howard, the seat of the Earl of 
Carlisle; Duncombe Park, the seat of Lord 
Feversham ; Wiganthorp Hall, the seat of 
William Garforth, esq.; Newburgh Hall, 
the seat of Sir George Wombwell, Bart. 
with its sylvan park and its region of fairy- 
land, which, when viewed from the ad- 
joining hill, appears like the image of 
Beauty reposing in the lap of Sublimity. 

The antiquary, geologist, and naturalist 
may here find abundant gratification for 
their peculiar tastes, either in a visit to 
Helmsley Castle, built by the De Ros; 
Gilling Castle, built by the De Mowbray, 
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and now the seat of the Fairfaxes; Crayke 
Castle, the retreat of St. Cuthbert; Slingsby 
Castle, built by De Hastings; Sheriff 
Hutton Castle, built by Bertram Bulmer 
and Ralph Neville, in which Elizabeth of 
York and the last Earl of Warwick lin- 
gered in captivity, till Bosworth’s fatal field 
exalted one to a throne and the other to a 
block ; all which places are within a few 
miles of Hovingham ; or, on a visit to the 
splendid ruins of Rievaux Abbey, or to 
Byland Abbey, Newburgh Priory, and 
Kirkham Abbey ; or to explore the now 
well-known antediluvian cave of Kirkdale, 
or to the lofty rocks and sublime scenery 
of Hambleton, with its deep caverns, 
frowning cliffs, and glassy lake. 

Hovingham itself is the property of 
Sir William Worsley, Bart. who has 
there a handsome mansion, built in 
the style of the Italian villa. 

Of the places enumerated in the 
foregoing extract, the castles of Helms- 
ley, Gilling, Crayke, and Sheriff-Hut- 
ton fall within the field of Mr. Gill’s 
description ; together with the abbeys 
of Rievaux, Byland, and Newburgh, 
and several monastic houses of minor 
note: and among the mansions of the 
nobility, besides Newburgh Park, the 
seat of Sir George Wombwell, who 
has been the foremost patron of the 
author, descriptions are given of Ses- 
say the residence of Lord Viscount 
Downe, of Duncombe Park sthe seat 
of Lord Feversham, of Thirkleby 
that of Lady Frankland Russell, and 
several others: and the work con- 
cludes with some notice of Aidburgh, 
the seat of Andrew Lawson, esq. which, 
though beyond the natural boundary 
of the “ Vallis Eboracensis,” was con- 
sidered so interesting a spot, from the 
remains of the Roman town of [surium, 
which are there disclosed and pre- 
served, as to lend a material interest to 
the contents of the book. 

A considerable portion of the Vale 
was occupied in early times by the 
Forest of Galtres, which, coming up 
to the gates of York, originally com- 
prised about sixty townships, and con- 
tained 100,000 acres of land, or nearly 
the whole of the Wapentake of Bul- 
mer. (p. 49.) It was divided and 
inclosed by an act of parliament 
passed in the year 1670. It was 
within the bounds of this district that 
Fairfax and Cromwell fought their 
great battle of Marston Moor in the 
year 1644. 
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To the northern side of the Vale 
are the Hambleton hills, one of the 
most prominent points of which is the 
Whitestonecliff. From hence— 


The prospect is boundless, extending 
over the wild, romantic Vale of Mowbray, 
the beautiful and interesting Vale of York, 
the plains of Cleveland, Wensleydale, the 
western hills, the eastern wolds, the 
southern plains, and the northern moun- 
tains. A little in advance stood the her- 
mitage of Hode Grange. Beyond is a fine 
view of the venerable ruins of Byland 
Abbey and the village of Coxwold. On 
the other side is the splendid remains of 
the Abbey of Rievaux, with the Ionian 
temple and beautiful terraces; the rich 
and magnificent demesne of Duncombe 
Park, and the Catholic college of Ample- 
forth. Further to the north is Upsal Castle 
and the Mount St. John, where stood a 
preceptory of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, founded by William Percy. 
Gliding down a little further is Newby 
Park, and Topcliff, the seat of the Earls 
of Northumberland ; the sylvan park of 
Thirkleby, the seat of Lady Frankland 
Russell; an extensive view of the western 
hills, among which may be seen the city 
of Ripon, with its noble cathedral, the 
towns of Thirsk and Northallerton, and a 
little further on the celebrated Abbey of 
Fountains. Veering to the south, and 
passing above the Vale of York, which is 
studded with villages, farm-houses, hand- 
some villas, woods, &c. is the splendid 
minster of York, the ancient castles of 
Sheriff Hutton, Crayke, Gilling, Helms- 
ley, and Castle Howard, and the rich ro- 
mantic scenery of Newburgh Park. 


The parishes and townships which 
Mr. Gill has illustrated, more or less, 
with his historical collections, are more 
than thirty in number; and we should 
add that two of these have their his- 
tory written in a more complete and 
masterly manner,—that of Crayke by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Churton, and that 
of Sessay by the Rev. John Overton. 
Crayke is connected with the history 
of Saint Cuthbert, to whose name the 
church is dedicated ; with Etha, ano- 
ther anchorite, who lived in the eighth 
century ; and with the devastations of 
the Scandinavian Ella, who is espe- 
cially mentioned to have laid his sacri- 
legious hands upon the land of the 
church of Durham at this place. There 
is therefore an unusual amount of 
history belonging to this place before 
the Norman conquest, and which Arch- 
deacon Churton has displayed to the 
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best advantage. At the Domesday 
survey William bishop of Durham held 
“Creic” in demesne, as bishop Alwin 
had done in the reign of the Confessor. 
It was at this castle that Hugh Pudsey, 
one of the most famous bishops of 
Durhan, and who received the earldom 
of Northumberland from the hands of 
King Richard the First, fell sick of 
his mortal illness in the year 1194. 
The bishops of Durham continued to 
occupy their manor of Crayke, and 
to maintain the appurtenant “ forest ” 
or park, for many subsequent centu- 
ries—apparently until the time of the 
Reformation. King Edward III. dated 
a charter from the castle in the year 
1345. It was not finally alienated from 
the see until the days of the late Bishop 
Van Mildert. 

At Coxwold, in the same neigh- 
bourhood, the parsonage of Laurence 
Sterne, to which he was presented by 
Lord Fauconberg, then lord of New- 
burgh, was written the immortal 
“Sentimental Journey.” In a letter 
written in 1767, he thus describes how 
well he fared in the Vale of York: 


I am as happy as a prince at Coxwold, 
and I wish you could see in how princely 
a manner I live— ’tis a land of plenty. I 
sit down alone to venison, fish, and wild 
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fowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, with 
curds, strawberries, and cream, and all the 
simple plenty which a rich valley (under 
Hambleton hills) can produce; with a 
clean cloth on my table, and a bottle of 
wine on my right hand to drink your health. 
I have a hundred hens and chickens about 
my yard ; and not a parishioner catches a 
hare, or a rabbit, or a trout, but he brings 
it as an offering to me. 


The history of Byland Abbey is 
treated at length, and introduced by 
the interesting narrative of its foun- 
dation, preserved in the register of 
the house, and of which the English 
version was written for our Magazine 
by a gentleman whose premature de- 
cease we had shortly after to lament.* 
An incident of that narrative is the 
erection of a chapel at Scalton or 
Scorton, a vill within the parish of 
Byland. It is stated that this humble 
little oratory still attests by all the 
features of its architecture that it is 
the original building erected by abbot 
Roger in 1146. When the chapel was 
finished, and suitably furnished with 
books, vestments, a font, and other 
necessary ornaments, the abbot gave 
directions to his cellarer “that with 
all haste and reverence he should cause 
to be conveyed in a wain the lesser 
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bell of the said mother church of By- 
land to her said daughter of Scalton.” 
Our author concludes that this bell 
was the same as one still preserved 
at Scorton, of the inscriptions upon 
which he has given the fac-simile 
printed in the preceding page. 

No one has hitherto attended sufli- 
ciently to the antiquities of campano- 
logy to supply us with chronological 
data as to the forms of ancient bells 
or the devices impressed upon them. 
Their inscriptions have been given in 
some topographical works,—more par- 
ticularly, as we recollect, throughout 
the History of Northamptonshire by 
Bridges; but we are not aware of any 
existing guide to determine their re- 
spective antiquity. We suspect the 
bell at Scorton not to be of the early 
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date suggested by the history of the 
erection of the chapel. It is named, 
as we see, Saint Mary’s bell, Campana 
beate Marie. The a letters we 
presume are the commencement of the 
salutation of the Virgin, Ave Regina 
Celorum. The mark of the founder 
is particularly curious. It seems to 
show that he also made crosiers, can- 
dlesticks, and—weights? His name 
is not perfectly copied; but we read 
it, Joh’ R—e in Copgraf me fecit. 
Copgrave, as we take it, is the name 
of the place where his foundry stood. 
It is a village four miles from Borough- 
bridge, and about fifteen from Byland 
abbey. 

Another remarkable bell is existing, 
and still in use, in this district, at Ses- 
say. It bears this inscription :— 


FInQ: @ADDOVND:DARGL: 


QO :TiVA EGI:G:D:SQS: 
QV: BARGVS: 


i. e. BK Iesus. Edmund Darell et I. 
uxor ejus, gratiam det sanctus Cudbertus. 


Edmund Darell, who married Isa- 
bella Elton, died in 1438. The church 
is dedicated to Saint Cuthbert, and 
was rebuilt by Lord Downe in 1848. 

In turning over the pages of the 
volume we next arrive at the castles 
of Gilling and Helmsley, two of its 
most interesting features. The former 
has been for four centuries the seat of 
the elder branch of the family of Fair- 
fax, who have adhered to the ancient 
faith, and are the patrons of the neigh- 
bouring college of Ampleforth, a school 
for the education of the Romanist 
gentry. 

In the church of Ampleforth is a 
sepulchral effigy of singular and we 
believe unique design. It is, perhaps, 
commemorative of some peculiar cir- 
cumstances now forgotten, and, in its 
deviation from the ordinary form of 
such memorials, reminds us of the two 
knights thrown upon the sea-beach, 
which are represented by Stothard ; 
but the dying warrior before us has a 


very different couch,—no other than 
the bosom of his faithful wife. This 
efligy is now built into the tower of 
the church; and the surname (though 
stated by Mr. Gill to be “unfortu- 
nately lost”) may possibly still remain 
concealed round the corner of the 
stone, beneath the lady’s head. (See 
the next page.) 


It needs no great stretch of imagination 
to suppose that a dying knight of King 
Edward the Second’s time, left on the field 
after his sovereign’s flight from the battle 
of Byland, is here represented receiving 
the same kind offices which Scott so ex- 
quisitely describes as rendered by Clare to 
Marmion on the field of Flodden. Whoever 
be the parties represented, the characters 
and costume assign them to the period not 
later than that of the second Edward. 

The battle of Byland here referred 
to occurred in the year 1322, when 
the Scots invaded England under King 
Robert Bruce. 

Helmsley was a castle built by Ro- 
bert de Ros, during the reign of our 
early Norman Kings, and which gave 
the ordinary addition to their baronial 
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title of “Ros of Hamlake.” Having 
descended with that dignity to the 
Duchess of Buckingham, the heiress 
of Francis Earl of Rutland, and widow 
of the favourite of Charles the First, 
it was maintained for that monarch 
during the Civil War, and dismantled 
after its surrender to Fairfax in 1644. 


This castle was afterwards partially re- 
stored, and became the favourite retreat of 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
after he had retired from the court and 
cabinet of Charles II. On the western 
side the remains of a range of apartments, 
constituting his mansion house and offices, 


still exist, probably built about the time 
when the Villiers family succeeded to the 
property, and distinguished by a noble 
tower almost rivalling in the depth of its 
descent to the moat the height of the an- 
cient keep. Here was the scene of his 
revelries ; and Kirkby Moorside, a neigh- 
bouring town, witnessed his humiliation 
and death, which transpired after three 
days’ illness, brought on by inflammation, 
in consequence of sitting on the ground 
when fatigued with hunting. 


It is added that Pope, in his well- 
known lines descriptive of the Duke’s 
death, 
has either taken a poetic licence, or been 
misinformed, for there is no tradition 
of- the house in which the Duke died 
having ever been an inn, and from its pre- 
sent appearance it has evidently been, at 
that time, one of the best houses in the 
town. 

The following is a literal copy from an 
old tattered register book, belonging to 
the parish of Kirkby :— 

“ Burials.—1687, April 17th, Gorges 
vilaus, Lord dooke of bookingham.’’ 


We pass quickly over Kirkdale, fa- 
mous for its Saxon sun-dial, and its 
bone-cave examined by Professor 
Buckland ; and Duncombe Park, the 
successor of Helmsley Castle, with its 
pictures and ancient marbles, among 
which are the Discobolus and the Dog 
of Alcibiades; and then we reach the 
abbey of Rievaux, a feature of “the 
Vale of York” perhaps better known 
than any other, and which is described 
at considerable length. 


On the top of the hill, east of the mo- 
nastery, is the beautiful terrace, said to be 
one of the finest in England. This was 
formed by Thomas Duncombe, esq. in the 
year 1758, and is half a mile in length, and 
of ample breadth. On the back of it are 
plantations of trees, mingled with various 
shrubs. The ruins of the gray-tinted abbey 
look out from among the tufted trees as 
it sweetly reposes in the lap of the vale 
beneath ; woods tower aloft, dales stretch 
away into the distance; and the Rye, as 
it rolls along the bottom of the valley, oc- 
casionally peeps out of its leafy bed, and 
adds beauty to the scene. 


Next comes Sessay, to which we 
have already alluded ; and then Top- 
cliffe, one of the manors of the Earls 
of Northumberland, and very fre- 
quently their place of residence. The 
Barons’ letter to the Pope in 1291 was 
signed by Henry Percy, as “ dominus 
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de Topclive;” and it was here that 
Henry the fourth Earl, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Yorkshire, was slain 
during an insurrection in 1489. No 
traces of the manor-house—Mr. Gill 
is probably wrong in this case to talk 
of a baronial fortress, and frowning 
keeps and dungeons,—are now re- 
maining, except the mound on which 
it stood, now called Maiden Bower, 
and still encompassed with a moat. 

Newby Park, late the seat of Earl 
de Grey, and now of George Hudson, 
~ M.P. is dismissed in a few lines. 

rafferton is the memorable spot 
where Paulinus, at Christmas 626, bap- 
tised in the Swale many thousand con- 
verts to Christianity, as related in a 
letter of Pope Gregory to Eulogius 
patriarch of Alexandria. 

Myton-upon-Swale was the scene of 
another victory of the Scotch, in an 
incursion which they made three years 
earlier than that already mentioned. 
It has latterly been the seat of the 
family of Stapylton. 

The Norman church at Alne is re- 
markable for a sculptured doorway, 
having inscriptions to notify the in- 
tention of many of its devices. Only 
a few of the former now remain; and 
some of the sculptures themselves have 
been succeeded by clumsy restorations: 

These are easily distinguishable from 
the originals, which happily still consti- 
tute the mass of the work. The most re- 
markable ornaments are a series of nine- 
teen semicircles forming the outer, and 
of fifteen circles forming the inner, mem- 
bers of the arch-mouldings. The former 
inclose angelic and human figures, birds, 
and animals, mostly with a word above, by 
no means unneeded, to indicate the prin- 
cipal object represented. Thus the first 
three semicircles from the west are marked 
UVLPIS, PANTREA, AQLA. The fox in 
the former is laid on his back and preyed 
on by eagles, and a human figure stretched 
in bed is suffering the like punishment in 
the fifth compartment, probably in allu- 
sion to Prov. xxx.17. The sixteenth con- 
tains two figures, which, but for the word 
CEROBEIM above, might have been mis- 
taken for sufferers in flames of torment ; 
and the word AFRIco on the eighteenth 
appears to indicate the breeze which wafts 
a bark exhibiting two human heads at its 
sides, but which can by no power of imagi- 
nation be supposed capable of containing 
the bodies to which they should pertain. 
The circular compartments bear no such 
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helps to research into their contents ; but 
among various fantastic nondescripts may 
be discovered the holy lamb, a large ani- 
mal devouring a human figure, a camel, a 
pelican feeding a prostrate traveller from 
its breast, and a man in the act of slaugh- 
tering a huge boar with an axe. On the 
capitals may also be traced representations 
of a mermaid pursued by a sea monster, 
and a land monster with two bodies united 
in one head, intermixed with luxurious 
foliage and wreathed or cable mouldings. 
Many of the ornaments, both of the arch 
and capitals, as is usual in Norman work, 
exhibit marked imitations of classical 
models, and somewhat resemble the cha- 
racter of portions of Malmesbury Abbey 
Church. 


The last subject of superior interest 
in the volume, excepting the Roman 
remains of Aldborough, is the castle of 
Sheriff Hutton, one of the residences 
of Richard Duke of Gloucester when 
President of the North, and the prison 
of Earl Rivers and the later Planta- 
genets, Edward Earl of Warwick and 
Elizabeth of York afterwards Queen 
of Henry VII. Leland says, “ This 
castell is well maintained, by reason 
that the late Duke of Norfolk lay there 
ten yeares, and since then the Duke 
of Richmond,”—namely, Henry Fitz- 
roy, the natural son of Henry VIII. 
who also was President of the North. 
But after that date it was allowed to 
fall into ruin. 

We have thus hastily skimmed over 
the contents of Mr. Gill’s book, in 
order to vindicate the claims of The 
Vale of York to that high estimate 
which was stated at the commence- 
ment of our remarks. In so doing we 
have recalled many names which must 
have been familiar to every reader, even 
if unaware that they belonged to the 

articular area of “ the Vale of York.” 
There was material here, it will be 
allowed, for a volume of historical to- 

ography of no slight or ordinary in- 
ao ar we gladly add that. the 
object is to a considerable extent ac- 
complished. The book may, to some 
tastes, be not the less agreeable from 
the brevity with which portions of the 
subject are discussed. To other minds 
it will appear too summary and super- 
ficial. it is no condemnation of such 
a work to say that it is capable of great 
improvement; for such is the very 
nature of historical topography. Mr. 
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Gill will employ his leisure well by 
continuing his collections for another 
and improved edition. 

But, before we conclude, we cannot 
refrain from the remark that there is 
one particular which requires almost 
continual correction. The author shows 
a strong partiality for conjectural ety- 
mology as regards local nomenclature, 
but his conjectures are, for the most 

art, so wild as to be worse than use- 
ess. Such derivations as Deira from 
the deer of the Forest, and Raskelfe 
from the rascal “ beasts of venery,” 
Tollerton from taking toll or tolling a 
bell, Stillington from stealing-town, 
and Helperby from help-hard-by (when 
Paulinus was told his baptismal waters 
were failing!) are merely childish and 
absurd. Many others are equally im- 
probable if not so ridiculous. The 
present orthography of local names is 
frequently deceptive, and the only 
safe process towards determining their 
real etymology is to ascertain their 
original orthography. Tholthorpe (p. 
401) is an instance in point. Mr. Gill 
derives it “from thol a resting-place 
and thorp a village ;” but its Domesday 
name given in the next preceding line 
at once contradicts him. It there oc- 
curs as Turolfestorp, which proves it 
to be one of the numerous class of local 
names which are derived from their 
original settlers or early owners. It 
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was the thorp of one Turolf. So again 
Thirkleby (p. 334) is in the rig ones | 
Survey Turgilesbi—the by (a Danis 
settlement) of one Torehil: which again 
contradicts the conjecture hazarded in 
p- 321, that “ Thor the chief god of 
the Saxons seems to have been the 
favourite deity of this neighbourhood,” 
because the names of Thor-manby, 
Thir-kleby, Thirl-by, Thirsk, may all 
be derived from him. An allusion to 
the worship of Thor in any of these 
cases is surely imaginary, for even 
Thormanby is in Domesday book Tor- 
mozbi, the by of some Dane named 
Tormot. One Aschil of Danish birth 
held the manor at the survey. This 
feature of Mr. Gill’s book we have 
considered it the more requisite to 
notice, because these and the like ety- 
mological vagaries are neither inci- 
dental nor brief, but altogether, with 
their comments, occupy a considerable 
proportion of its pages. Those who 
are inclined to pursue the interesting 
but delusive mazes of etymology, as 
respects our local nomenclature, will 
do well to arm themselves with the 
comprehensive but lucid and judicious 
treatise on that subject by Professor 
Léo of Halle, of which an English 
translation has been recently pub- 
lished by an accomplished English 
antiquary.* 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS MOORE. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 


Edited by Lord John 


Russell. 2 vols. 1853. 


IT is impossible that they who 
have in their memories the advent of 
works now thrust aside by the mul- 
tiplicity of fresh claimants on public 
favour, should see them and their 
authors brought afresh on the stage 
without a revival of old associations, 
both “ pleasant and mournful.” To 
many of our present readers, criticisms 
on Thomas Moore may not be much 
more stirring than remarks on Cowper 
or Johnson; not so with the numbers 
who sang the Irish Melodies and laughed 


at the Fudge Family, who are of age to 
have partaken in the interests of the 
latter years of George the Third, and 
who shared in the mingled hopes and 
fears of the Regency. The time, indeed, 
is not, in itself, long since Byron and 
Moore carried all before them; and 
Wordsworth, in spite of the somewhat 
oppressive efforts of zealous admirers, 
was parodied, and, by many, jested at. 
It is not the months, nor the years, but 
the mighty increase of readers and 
writers—the ceaseless flow of ideas— 
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the rapid movements, mechanical and 
mental, that sweep away, before their 
time, stores of beautiful things de- 
serving of long life in a nation’s heart 
and mind. 

We do not say that these are like 
fruits of a season—decayed and gone 
for ever. We believe many of them 
will be co-existent with the language in 
which they were penned; we mean only 
to advert to the small allowance of time 
left us by the numerous productions of 
the day. This especially tells in the case 
of works not old enough to be venera- 
ble. For antiquity itself, this present 
age surely hasa taste. It loves to rake 
up legends and hunt an old pedigree 
to death, and a ruin and an ancient 
ballad are precious in its sight. Happy 
then is it for an author who wishes to 
be popular that he has two strings to 
his bow—that his poetry lives along 
with his music, and one can never be 
thought of henceforth without the 
other. This is an advantage eminently 
given to Thomas Moore, but it is one 
which he shares with many others of 
our English poets. He who ventures 


to search amid much rubbish and much 


that is foul and unwholesome, will find 
exquisite songs interspersed with our 
old plays and masques, and amid our 
madrigals. No need to name Shak- 
spere and Ben Jonson; there are Mar- 
lowe, and Wotton, and Carew, and 
Lovelace, and Herrick, and Heywood, 
and in Scotland we have Montrose, and 
Allan Ramsay, and Lady Ann Lind- 
say, and Susannah Blamire, and Burns, 
and Nicols, and Scott, and Hogg, and 
Bethune, and Motherwell. What more 
manful than Montrose ?— 
But, if no faithless action stain 

Thy truth and constant word ; 
I’ll make thee famous by my pen, 

And glorious by my sword. 
T’ll love thee in such noble ways 

As ne’er were known before ; 

I’ll deck and crown thy head with bays, 

And love thee more and more. 

And what more touching than the 
words of Ford’s old madrigal (date 
1620) beginning— 

When first I saw your face, I vow’d 

To honor and renown you: 

If now I be disdain’d, I wish 
My heart had never known you. 
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What! I that lov’d, and you that lik’d, 
Shall we begin to wrangle ? 
No, no, no, no—my heart is fast, 
And cannot disentangle. 
And, again, how light and graceful 
is Heywood's Morning Carol :— 


Pack clouds away and welcome day ! 
With night we banish sorrow ; 

Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft, 
To bid my love good morrow. 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark, I’d borrow ; 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my love good morrow. 

Wake from thy nest, Robin redbreast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow, 

And from each hill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good morrow. 

Blackbird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 

You pretty elves, among yourselves, 
Sing my fair love good morrow. 


It is truly one great blessing of living 
at this present time that so much of 
what is beautiful in the past is again 
made our own. In looking over Dr. 
Aikin’s Collection of Songs, second 
edition, 1774 (nearly 80 years ago), 
we were lately much struck with its 
poverty. Few of our most beautiful 
old English songs are included. The 
doctor sets out with announcing that 
the “chief sources of good songs are 
the miscellany poems and plays from 
the time of Charles the Second to the 
conclusion of Queen Anne’s reign.” 
Thus his list of authors does not 
actually bring in one of those we have 
named above—men for whom Lawes, 
and Wilbye, and Locke, and, we be- 
lieve, Purcell and Blowe composed 
their fine music. * 

It would be wrong to overlook the 
merits of later writers,—of Mrs. Opie, 
and of Dibdin, some of whose songs, 
as national popular lyrics, are scarcely 
less beautiful than many of Burns’ 
songs for landsmen, though they are 
curiously placed as the objects of a re- 
flected rather than an immediate admi- 
ration; for, while they have long been 
the darlings of this maritime nation, we 
believe it is a fact that to the common 
sailor himself they never were very at- 
tractive, the practical “poor Jack” 
deeming them pedantic refinements 
upon the genuine article. 





* Dr. Aikin, we believe, afterwards published a later and much improved edition of 


this work, which we have not seen. 
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Our high regard for Thomas Moore 
as a lyric poet has led us thus far to 
remark on him chiefly as carrying on, 
though in a more courtly manner than 
many of his predecessors, the line of 
British song. It has indeed been said, 
we think unfairly, that his lyrics are 
not national, but the product of arti- 
ficial life, and it has been of late the 
fashion to take a somewhat depre- 
ciating tone respecting them. Now, 
that they are not songs for the people, 
in the sense in which many of the songs 
of Burns are so, we allow: but, unless 
the large class of cultivated men and 
women throughout England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, are to be de-nationalized, 
simply because they grow up in easy 
circumstances, are tolerably well fed 
and well clothed, and live in decent 
houses, we are at a loss to conceive why 
the songs of Moore should be less the 


echo of their nationality than songs of 


amore homely style are supposed to be. 

It is time, however, to say a few 
words respecting our poet in his more 
lengthened performances. ‘There is no 
denying, we think, the faults of that 
excitable and exciting school to which 
Moore belonged, and which Byron 
headed. The world has found them 
out: the time of recoil has come long 
ago; and perhaps we do not now suf- 
ficiently estimate the good these writers 
did. Their clearness, their correctness, 
the marvellous mastery of language 
they exhibited, their general accuracy 
and harmony of versification, scarcely 
ever departed from, however distur- 
bing the subjects of which they treated, 
are allowed by all; but we do not, 
perhaps, adequately value the return 
to realities of a deep and inward kind, 
for which their poetry at all events 
paved the way. It brought back more 
than a touch of Shakspere to a time 
which was learning to regard poetry 
only as one of the elegant amusements 
of refined life. The poetry of Byron 
and his friends was, indeed, written in 
characters of fire, and consumed, in- 
stead of vivifying, many an inflammable 
soul; but much of truth, which they 
themselves never uttered, was never- 
theless brought out by their example. 
It threw a new life and vigour into 
the literature of our day, not merely 
into our poetry ; and, with all its ap- 
parent opposition, we regard it as cer- 
tain that it paved the way for the 
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ample acknowledgment of Words- 
worthian excellence. 

Of Moore, whom we compare to By- 
ron chiefly in his Lalla Rookh, we yet do 
not speak as at all equal to the mighty 
master. Sentiment, fancy, wit, a flow 
of animal spirits, an unexampled quick- 
ness of combination, a kindly Sone, 
strong amatory and convivial tenden- 
cies, a vivid perception at once of the 
pathetic and the ludicrous, a ready 
flow of words, and a perfect ear for 
both music and poetry, were his great 
characteristics. He took life very 
sasily. It rarely seems, at least so far 
as we have yet become acquainted with 
his view of it, to have been seen for 
the serious thing it ever is. Though 
never, we think, profoundly national, 
and calling off from all association with 
those whom he deemed the vulgar in 
the Irish parties, Moore had all the 
lightsomeness and the pathos of his 
race. His position in the world of Eng- 
lish society was exceedingly agreeable, 
and he had tact enough always to keep 
well with it, and to get himself par- 
doned for songs and sentiments which 
would have been signals for the ba- 
nishment of most other men from re- 
spectable and moral circles. And then, 
even his vanity kept him up to the 
mark. It did not, like that of too many 
authors, take the form of envy, and 
become condensed in the dark under- 
ground stream of malignity; it sparkled 
and effervesced, it flew in your face, 
and yet left behind a residue draught 
of refreshing flavour and spirit. No- 
body, we really think, should doubt 
that the Irish melodies are genuine 
outpourings of a feeling heart. No- 
thing surely can surpass the tenderness 
breathing in such verses as “ Farewell, 
but whenever you welcome the hour ;” 
the patriotic indignation disguised in 
the song, “ When first I met thee, warm 
and young;” and the exquisite appre- 
ciation of the character of true om 
shown in that song of contrast, which 
it would be an injury to curtail of a 
single word— 


To sigh, yet fecl no pain,— 
To weep, yet scarce know why,— 
To sport an hour with beauty’s chain, 
Then throw it lightly by: 
To kneel at many a shrine, 
Yet lay the heart on none, 
To think all other charms divine 
But those we just have won :— 
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This is love—careless love— 
Such as kindleth hearts that rove. 
To keep one sacred flame 
Thro’ life unchill’d, unmov'd,— 
To love in wintry age the same 
As first ia youth we lov’d: 
To feel that we adore 
With such refined excess, [more, 
That though the heart would break with 
It could not live with less :— 
This is love—/aithful love— 
Such as saints might feel above. 


And now as to the volumes before 
us. Whilst the impression derived 
from their contents is favourable in a 
moral point of view—far, we believe, 
beyond general expectation—it is, with 
the exception of the autobiography, 
disappointing in all else. ‘The letters 
are genuine, simple, atlectionate eflu- 
sions, valuable for the light they throw 
on Moore’s domestic character, cheery 
as they show him unhardened by fame 
and worldly connection, but singularly 
destitute of anything bearing the im- 
press of thought. He is complacent, 
happy, delighted with his own popu- 
larity. Of honest, much less rigid, 
discipline of mind there is no trace. 
We have not a doubt that his heart 
often sprung up from the ground in 
adoration and gratitude to the Giver 
of Good, and that he found relief from 
prayer in distress. ‘Traces of these 
frames are not unfrequent. ‘ Lean on 
God, Bessy, lean on God,” was his fre- 
quent charge to his wife. He never, 
we should judge, experienced the 
dreary sorrows of doubt as respected 
the abstract truths of Revelation; and, 
if it may be said that this was because 
he was too versatile, too little of a 
thinker on any subject, we reply that, 
though this is partly true, yet his 
learning, his considerable acquisitions 
in ecclesiastical history, laid him open 
to historic difticulties, when those of a 
metaphysical kind did not approach 
him. With all this, there is little depth 
of application of the highest truths : 
the careless, ready way in which he 
held himself free to undertake sa- 
cred songs and versions of the Psalms, 
gives us a painful impression of shal- 
lowness from which we would fain 
escape if we knew but how. It may 
be doubted whether in the whole 
reach of English published thought 
there is anything in greater contrast 
than the tender, awe-stricken aspira- 
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tions of a spirit like that of Hartley 
Coleridge, and the unquestioning wil- 
lingness of Moore to stretch out a 
helping hand towards God’s holy ark. 
From this sense of unfitness it is that 
we can hardly relish Moore as a sacred 
lyrist, any more than Count d’Orsay as 
a portrayer of the Saviour’s divine 
countenance. 

We have adverted to the autobio- 
graphy. Perhaps there is not a similar 
record in our language more clever 
and interesting in its way than this. 
It would be impossible to do it justice 
in extracts. One of its chief beauties 
is in the incidental touches by which 
the charming character: of Moore’s 
mother comes out—that delightful 
Trishwoman who, with intense nation- 
ality, combined in such a rare degree 
sense, prudence, high principle, and 
self-sacrifice. Amid all her pecuniary 
difficulties, a smiling home was never 
wanting to her son. Such was her 
lively sympathy in every taste and 
pursuit of her children, that they seem 
to have regarded her rather as an elder 
sister than a parent. For them, for their 
pleasure and improvement, she prac- 
tised her rigid domestic economies, de- 
termined that in their education at least 
no stint should be observed. She drew 
into the little rooms social and joyous 
supper-parties, where she herself set the 
example of song,—her clear, musical 
voice giving forth her favourite air, 
“ How sweet in the woodlands.” Out 
of every casual instructor she managed 
to make a zealous, attached friend. 
No doubt the seeds of knowledge in 
Moore’s case fell into a rich soil, and he 
was soon enabled to surpass his teach- 
ers, but we question whether the highest 
intellectual instructor would have done 
for him what was achieved under 
the zealous and attached supervision 
of his mother. Certainly there must 
have been something uncommon in the 
ascendancy of one who could perse- 
veringly wake the boy out of his sleep 
at night to repeat his lessons, if not 
previously heard, without the idea of 
hardship or distaste arising in his mind 
from such inflexibility. 

To this mother Moore afterwards 
made it a practice to write twice every 
week when separated from her. She 
was a Catholic, of course, and so was 
he, always attending the chapel in 
Moorfields when in London. Confes- 
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sion he found, however, very revolt- 
ing; and, though his mother had se- 
lected one of the worthiest priests in 
Dublin to make the duty more pala- 
table, in no long time she yielded to 
his earnest representations and gave 
up this point. 

Up to 1793 (when he was fourteen) 
Moore, in common with all the Ca- 
tholic youth, was excluded from Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, and from all 
prospect of rising at the bar; but at 
that time the disqualification being 
removed he entered the University, 
and here, of course, his more dis- 
tinguished Irish friends were made. 
Jebb, late Bishop of Limerick, on one 
side, and poor Robert Emmett on the 
other, kept him pretty well balanced 
as to the different political views of 
the time, and, though he could not but 
incline to the hopes and fears of the 
liberty party, yet out of regard to his 
mother he managed to keep pretty 
clear of any personal odium; and it 
seems that during the worst part of 
the rebellion he was visited by severe 
illness. In 1798-9 he went to London, 
entering the Temple. His legal studies, 
however, did not prosper like his 
poetical ones: Anacreon was in pro- 
cess of translation: he became an 
expectant of patronage, and was kept 
in a state of suspense and of hang- 
ing on great men which must have 
materially obstructed his improve- 
ment. These were years of irreparable 
loss, and they who have heard of his 
dissipation, and know anything of his 
early writings, should certainly take 
into account the peculiarly tempting 
and hazardous position in which these 
eight best years of his life were passed. 
Yet he made some valuable friends, and 
was never wholly idle, often indeed the 
very reverse. 

So far as adventure goes, his life 
has little interest. Its charm is in the 
insight it gives into the literary un- 
dertakings, the social meetings, and 
the political talk of his time: between 
Holland House and Bowood, between 
bargains with the great booksellers, 
and passing notices of Lord Byron, 
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Jeflrey, Rogers, Lord Holland, and 
many more, come in very refreshing 
fireside pictures. His wife, his young 
family, his growing obligations to work 
for them and for his aged parents, and 
his honest endeavours to keep clear of 
debt, contributed to form that prac- 
tical side of his character which was 
so creditable to him, and which the 
early part of his career would hardly 
have led us to anticipate. 

And now a few words may be al- 
lowed as to the editorial part of these 
volumes. While we cordially admire 
Lord John Russell’s preface,—a model 
of calm, tasteful, and sensible writing, 
—we own it considerably adds to our 
feeling of regret that so good and so 
candid an editor should not have in- 
terspersed, with the materials, more 
records of Moore’s life as it appeared 
to those who saw him often and knew 
what his relations were with the po- 
litical and literary men of his day. 
The work at present seems to us far 
too exclusively self-biography. It is 
scarcely possible but that Lord John 
Russell must be in possession of stores 
of interesting additions: even if unable 
himself to devote much time to shaping 
these into the connected form of a 
biography, like Moore’s of Byron, or 
Lockhart’s of Sir Walter Scott, surely 
he might have applied to some one or 
two common friends whose communi- 
cations would at once have embellished 
and contributed to the substantial 
value of the work. Seldom, indeed, 
does it fall to an editor’s lot to be so 
materially aided as in this case by 
Moore’s interesting journal; but we 
tire both of that and of the letters, 
taken alone, and want the break of 
reply or of comment. 

Perhaps in future volumes we shall 
be more favoured in this respect. 
Meanwhile public thanks are largely 
due to the noble editor, whose recent 
resumption of the duties of office will 
not, we trust, interfere with the fulfil- 
ment of a task so interesting, a task 
which, in so far as it has been already 
performed, fails rather by defect than 
by excess. 
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DR. YOUNG—DR. AKENSIDE—JAMES BOSWELL. 


Dr. Youna. 


JOHNSON got lazy towards the 
conclusion of his Lives of the Poets, 
and was glad to accept the offer of a 
life of Young from Mr. Herbert Croft, 
then a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, after- 
wards a clergyman, and still remem- 
bered as Sir Herbert Croft, and as the 
author of “ Love and Madness,” a kind 
of novel founded on the story of 
Mr. Hackman and Miss Ray. Croft 
was the friend of Dr. Young’s son, 
but, judging from the Life, he would 
not appear to have known much of 
Young ; while he has fallen into some 
curious blunders that deserve to be 
corrected in any future edition of John- 
son’s Lives.* Croft, however, was dili- 
gent in his inquiries about Young, and 
made applications for information about 
him to several of his friends, among 
others to Mrs. Montagu, whose letter 
in reply I was allowed to copy from 
the original, then in the possession of 
the late “Tom Hill.” As this letter 


merits publication, and has never been 
in print, I send it for preservation and 
public use to the pages of Sylvanus. 


To Herbert Croft, Esq. Southampton Row, 
London. 


Sandleford, Sept. 17, 1782. 

Mrs. Montagu presents her compliments 
to Mr. Croft, and would have returned an 
answer to his letter sooner, but being in 
the country it was delayed on its way to 
her. In regard to “ Resignation,’’ the 
matter which gave occasion to that poem 
was simply this: Mrs. Montagu having 
observed that Mrs. Boscawen, in her great 
and just grief for the loss of the Admiral, 
seemed to find some consolation in read- 
ing Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts, she 
wished to give her an opportunity of con- 
versing with him, having herself always 
thought his unbounded genius appeared 
to greater advantage in the companion than 
the author. The Christian was in him a 


character more inspired, more enraptured, 
more sublime, than the Poet; and in his 
ordinary conversation ,— 

—— letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky. 


Mrs. M. therefore proposed to Mrs. Bos- 
cawen and Mrs. Carter to go with her to 
Welwyn : it is unnecessary to add that the 
visit answered every expectation. 

Mrs. Montagu is very sorry it is not in 
her power to furnish Mr. Croft with any 
important circumstances in Dr. Young’s 
life ; but he was sunk into the vale of years 
and quiet retreat, before she had the hon- 
our and happiness of his acquaintance, and 
his contemplation being then chiefly intent 
on things above the visible diurnal sphere, 
he rarely talked of the earlier and more 
active part of his life. From others she 
has heard many things greatly to his credit ; 
particularly an act of uncommon liberality 
to his lady’s daughter by her first hus- 
band ; but as they were delivered to her 
in the vague relations of common discourse, 
she cannot speak of them with such cer- 
tainty and precision as Mr. Croft’s pur- 
pose requires. This deficiency she greatly 
laments, not only on account of the hon- 
our they would have done to the memory 
of her departed friend, but likewise for the 
sake of the world, to whom they would 
have held forth patterns of right and noble 
conduct. Though right and wrong are de- 
clared and made known to us by higher 
wisdom than human wisdom, yet such is 
the perverseness of mankind they are more 
apt to be influenced by the example of 
persons celebrated for their parts than by 
pure precept; for the same reason, in an 
unbelieving age, the interests of religion 
are connected with the character of a man 
so distinguished for piety as Dr. Young. 
Though unable to assist Mr. Croft, she 
must ever respect him for endeavouring to 
get information from Dr. Young’s friends 
concerning him, instead of collecting from 
the whispers of calumny idle tales by which 
to blast the memory of a good man, and 
prevent the edification of a good example. 


Dr. AKENSIDE. 


Akenside’s share in “ Dodsley’s Mu- 


ceived from Dodsley for his services in 


seum,” and the remuneration he re- that work, have escaped his biographer. 


* Let me observe here that I commenced my now largely and curiously annotated 
copy of Johnson’s Lives in the year 1839, and that I have nearly ready for publication 
a new edition of the Lives, with such corrections and new matter inserted as my own 
unceasing love for the work has enabled me to supply.—P. C. 
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All that Mr. Dyce says on the subject, 
in his able and otherwise ample life of 
the poet, is as follows: “ He also con- 
tributed to Dodsley’s excellent periodi- 
eal publication, The Museum, or Lite- 
rary and Historical Register, several 
prose papers which deserve to be re- 
printed.” ‘The following document, 
from the original in my possession, is 
new to the biography of the poet :— 


Jany. 20, 1745-6. 

Dr. Akinside ingages to Mr. Dodsley 
for six months, commencing the 25th of 
March next,— 

To prepare and have ready for the press 
once a fortnight, one Essay, whenever ne- 
cessary, for carrying on a work to be called 
The Museum. And also, 

To prepare and have ready for the press, 
once a fortnight, an account of the most 
considerable books in English, Latin, 
French, or Italian, which have been lately 
published, and which Mr. Dodsley shall 
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furnish : and the said Account of Books 
shall be so much in quantity as, along with 
the Essay above mentioned, may filla sheet 
and a half in small pica, whenever so much 
is necessary for carrying on the said design. 

Dr. Akinside also engages to supervise 
the whole, and to correct the press of his 
own part. On condition— 

That Mr. Dodsley shall pay to Dr. Akin- 
side fifty pounds on or before the 27th of 
September next. 

Tis also agreed that so long as Mr. 
Dodsley thinks proper to continue the 
Paper, and so long as Dr. Akinside con- 
sents to manage it, the terms above men- 
tioned shall remain in force, and not less 
than an hundred pounds per annum be 
offered by Mr. Dodsley, nor more insisted 
on by Dr. Akinside, as witness our hands, 

Mark AKINSIDE. 
Rost. Dops.ey. 


Akenside’s 


This document is in 
handwriting. 


James BosweEtu. 


It is not known that Sir Alexander 
Boswell inherited his love of poetry 
from his father, and that the biographer 
of Johnson, like his son, was occasion- 
ally a poet. The following song, now 
first printed, and from the original in 
Boswell’s own handwriting, was written 
by the charming biographer of John- 


son, in commemoration of a tour he 
made with the famous Mrs. Rudd 


whilst she was under his protection, 
and for living with whom he was — 
l 


disinherited by his father. Boswe 
occasionally sung the song on the Home 
Circuit. 


LURGAN CLANBRASSIL. 


A SUPPOSED IRISH SONG. 


Tune—* Drunk at night and dry in the morning.”’ 


O Lurgan Clanbrassil! how sweet is thy sound 

To my tender remembrance as Love’s sacred ground ; 
For there gentle Fainelagh first charm’d my sight, 
And fill’d my young heart with a fluttering delight. 


When I thought her my own, O! too short seem’d the day 
In a jaunt to Down Patrick, or a trip on the sea ; 

To describe what I felt then all language were vain, 

’Twas in truth what the poets have studied to feign. 


But I found, oh! alas! that e’en she could deceive, 
Then nothing was left but to sigh, weep, and rave ; 
Distracted I fled from my dear native shore, 
Resolv’d to see Lurgan Clanbrassil no more. 


Yet still in some moments enchanted I find 

A warm ray of her fondness beam soft on my mind : 
While thus in bright fancy my Angel I see, 

All the world is a Lurgan Clanubrassil to me. 


Of Margaret Caroline Rudd, so in- 
timately connected with the forgeries 
of the Perreaus, there is this mention 
in Boswell’s biography :— 


I talked a good deal to him [Johnson] 


of the celebrated Margaret Caroline Rudd, 
whom I had visited, induced by the fame of 
her talents, address, and irresistible power 
of fascination. To a lady who disapproved 
of my visiting her, he said, on a former 
occasion, ‘* Nay, Madam, Boswell is in 
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the right ; I should have visited her my- 
self, were it not that they have now a trick 
of putting everything into the newspapers.” 
This evening he exclaimed, ‘‘I envy him 
his acquaintance with Mrs. Rudd.”’ 
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Would Johnson have envied him his 
song ? 
Peter CunninciaM. 
Kensington, 15th January, 1853. 


A JOURNEY FROM PARIS TO ITALY IN THE YEAR 1736. 


By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, M.D., afterwards Sir ALEXANDER Dick, of 
Prestonfield, Bart. 


(The Journal continued from page 26.) 


IT was now time for us to turn our 
faces south towards Italy. 

To the recommendations we got from 
London, from Dr. Mead and others, 
to their friends in Italy, I must add 
we had from Mons. Mario, the greatest 
book and print seller in Paris, recom- 
mendations to the academies in Florence 
and Rome. 

1736, August 28.—Mr. Ramsay and 
I wrote letters to Edinburgh from this 
place, and next day set out for Italy, 
by the way of Lyons, in the water- 
coach upon the river Seine drawn by 
horses against the stream. We hada 
great variety of company, good and 
bad,—monks, priests, soldiers, sailors, 
merchants, and others. In general they 
were very noisy, eat, drank, and sung 
perpetually ; and at night those that 
did not go ashore lay in the boat all 
higgledy-piggledy, which is their usual 
custom. There wasa Knight of Malta, 
and a Flandrican with a big belly, a 
braggadacio Burgundian, several old 
gentlewomen, and a Gardecorps who 
sung merry songs in French; Mons. 
Marbleu a Gascon, and a Swiss gentle- 
man who was always asleep, and Mons. 
Darly an Italian, and an English abbot. 
We contracted more intimacy with the 
Knight of Malta, and Mons. Darly the 
Italian, in order to improve ourselves 
in their language. 

August 31.—Lay at Sens, on the side 
of the river: the wine improving daily 
till we came into Burgundy. This is 
a pleasant village, situated upon the 
side of the rising ground. Here we 
left the water-coach. 

September 1.—Went with the abbot 
and his nephew to Auxerre in Bur- 
gundy, in a curaquille, which is a better 
sort of cart. 

September 2.—From Auxerre we set 
out in the coach, or diligence as it is 


called, this day being Sunday, for 
Chalon in Burgundy, where we had 
for company a merchant of Lyons and 
his wife, Mons. Marbleu, Darly, and 
the Gardecorps. We passed through 
the best wine country in Burgundy, 
and consequently in France. We saw 
vineyards of no less extent than fifty 
Scots acres, and the people all hoeing 
betwixt the rows in great numbers ; 
the poles that supported the grapes 
were no more than four feet high ; the 
soil of the vineyards inclined much to 
gravel, and was full of flintish stones. 
We were welcomed on the road near 
Chalon bya gentleman of that country, 
who had formerly been our fellow- 
traveller, who received and entertained 
us with the greatest civilities, and pre- 
sented us with the best wines of the 
place, which were out of his own 
vineyard ; he appeared that morning 
blooming and cheerful, like the god of 
the vine, and gave us a very obliging 
invitation to his house, if we passed 
that way on our return. The Goole: 
corps diverted us much; his name was 
Mons. Blanchette, a true lively French- 
man: while he was with us in the 
water-coach, we sung, eat, drank, and 
slept well. Some days before we got 
to Chalon we passed through a very 
rough coarse country, inclining to a 
tough clay, in which sort of ground no 
vines are ever planted, nor any corn 
scarcely sown. Afterwards we came 
into very fine woods of great extent. 
In general, through all France, they 
have a third of their ground in summer 
fallow, and all their ridges straight. 
September 6.—Came to Chalon, and 
after breakfast we set out in the coche- 
@eau, where we were very well ac- 
commodated, and were very cheerful 
and merry. Here we had fine pro- 
spects, delightful villages, beautiful 
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collines planted with vines, gardens and 
country seats, for forty miles; the 
cattle were small, but mostly white. 
We went down the river quickly, and 
were surprised how well the sailors 
that work these water-coaches catched 
the turns of the river, and how cleverly 
they bring the vessel off when it runs 
aground, and how they change the 
horses. Here we had nothing spoken 
of by the military men in our company, 
or those we happened to meet with, but 
the fate of the French on the Rhine, 
but especially in Italy, where they pre- 
tend all to have been. They spoke 
much of the wounds they received in 
the different actions; the bad eating 
in Italy; and the massacre of Parma, 
at the battle which happened there 
lately. The rough old soldier anda 
young one in our company differed 
much about facts. - We observed the 
French soldiers were in general ill- 
clothed, but they said it was univer- 
= expected there would be a reform. 
— 8.—We entered Lyons 
this day: the view of it on our approach 
is extremely picturesque ; it is a very 
fine city, and full of trade, particularly 
in the silk manufacture. As we ex- 
pected to stay longer in that city on 
our return from Italy we stayed but 
one night, at the Noah’s Ark. 
September 9.—The Italian gentleman, 
Mons. Darly, set out with us early in 
the morning for Marseilles, by the 
coche-d’ eau, which comes down the river 
very fast to Avignon. In our com- 
pany we had a strange mixture of riff- 
raft sort of people, particularly a very 
witty comical girl of Lyons, a Pro- 
vencal priest who was very entertain- 
ing, a slattern from Marseilles without 
virtue or modesty, and a Roman with 
his wife and daughter who gave good 
diversion. As we went along we got 
every now and then a fresh cargo of 
Cordeliers and Capuchin monks. 
September 10.—We had set out that 
day at four in the morning, being Sun- 
day, and they all heard mass at Poussin. 
September 11.—Dined next day at 
Pont St. Esprit, where we took in a 
very diverting Councillor of Aix ; who 
said to some of the priests that they 
had taken the vows of fainéantise 
(which means being idle), and told a 


good story, though a little indelicate, 
of the Capuchin, the landlord, and the 
sucking calf. Lay at Cadrouse; got 
in a cargo of young Jesuits, who had 
the address to steal a book from us, 
wrote against that order of priests with 
much wit and acrimony. 

September 12.—Came to AviGNnon, 
where we saw a synagogue, and the 
Pope’s palace. A young Hebrew in 
our company attacked with argument 
one of our priests, which gave us no 
small diversion. The Jews here, and 
over all the Pope’s dominions, are 
obliged to wear yellow hats. The Duke 
of Ormond,* whose residence is in this 
place, was gone to Montpelier, pro- 
bably for his health or change of air. 

September 13.—Set out for Aix, hav- 
ing lain at Orgon. All the road is full 
of vineyards, and plantations of figs, 
almond trees, and olives; and where 
there happened to be any common, 
such as our moors, they were every- 
where covered with lavender and rose- 
mary plants, instead of our heather ; 
and, by the bruising of the wheels of 
carriages, as we passed along in the 
heat of the day, the air was perfumed 
with the odoriferous smell which arose 
from these plants, which was extremely 
agreeable and refreshing. While we 
passed along the river Rhone we ob- 
served the borders of it very rocky for 
many miles, and the stream very rapid. 
We passed the place where the Her- 
mitage vine grows, as also that of the 
Coterote. We found the wine about 
Avignon rather too strong. We ar- 
rived at Arx, a very fine agreeable 
town, very well built, and well watered, 
and pleasantly situated; the streets, 
like those of Leyden in Holland, 
planted with tall lime-trees in the 
flower ; the parliament house lofty and 
magnificent, and richly ornamented 
with gilding. We stayed two days 
here, at the Croix de Malta, where I 
bought a tie-wig, to put me in proper 
dress when I should [be] arrived in 
Italy, to present my letters of recom- 
mendation. 

September 15.—Set out for Mar- 
SEILLEs, a noble and very ancient city, 
formerly a Greek colony, now a place 
of great trade with the Levant. Here 
we arrived for four livres. The chaise 


* James 13th Earl and 2d Duke of Ormond, K.G. who had been attainted in 1715, 


and died in exile in 1746. 
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came through a pretty rough road into 
a most large and spacious amphitheatre 
of a country shelving gradually on all 
sides for many miles towards the south 
and south-west down to the sea, and 
the harbour where that fine city is 
placed. Everywhere, as far as your 
eye can carry you along this amphi- 
theatre which surrounds the city, the 
fields and gardens are adorned with 
elegant neat country-seats or villas, 
which are called bastides, to which 
the rich inhabitants and merchants 
resort during the fine season of the 
year, especially in the time of vintage, 
over all which places the finest flowers 
and fruits grow in the greatest pro- 
fusion. The first view of Marseilles and 
the Mediterranean, as we descended 
from the high grounds, pleased us very 
much. When we arrived at the city, 
the magnificent broad street and the 
great appearance of trade were very 
striking. When we entered into the 
great Exchange, where the merchants 
assembled, we observed them all ex- 
tremely well dressed, looking like 
noblemen and gentlemen of the first 
distinction, and a politeness seemed 
to reign there unknown in all the 
commercial places we had ever seen. 
What added to the magnificence of the 
assembly, was the great number of Per- 
sian, Armenian, Turkish, and Egyptian 
merchants, dressed in their turbans and 
long robes after the manner of their 
several countries, the air of all those 
people having a great gravity and so- 
lemnity in it. But it was melancholy 
to meet with now and then the galley- 
slaves, mostly Turks, two and two, 
chained together, some of them gentle- 
men formerly of great condition ; they 
are allowed, however, to keep coffee- 
houses when they behave well, and to 
compliment strangers with the sound 
of a trumpet, when they arrive in 
town, which brings them some little 
perquisites. The port of Marseilles 
for the shipping is a very fine one, 
well guarded : the King of France has 
sixteen galleys here, wrought by the 
slaves. The market-places for fruit 
and flowers are extremely well filled, 
as likewise for all sorts of vegetables. 
Great care is taken here with respect 
to the bills of health, upon account 
of the plague, which often rages in the 
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Levant, and gives occasion for the 
strictest quarantine on suspicious occa- 
sions; there was the greatest reason 
for this caution, because in the year 
1720 the plague was imported into 
that fine city, which had very near 
depopulated it totally, had not the 
good Bishop of Marseilles exerted an 
uncommon police during the rage of 
the pestilence, and the precautions 
which the French King took at the 
lines of circumvallation to prevent it 
spreading further into the kingdom, 
as may be seen by the history of those 
times. 

September 16.—Having procured a 
bill of health, we set out from Mar- 
seilles in a dartane for Antibes, with a 
Benedictine friar, a French corporal 
who pretended to be an officer, and a 
gentleman from the town of Nice. We 
lay mostly on deck, among packs of 
wool, but in an inconvenient manner. 
The accommodation below deck was 
still worse. We were at length very 
much becalined, and very warm. The 
sailors, the captain, and the coast of 
France afforded us some diversion as 
we sailed along. 

September 19.—Wearied at length of 
the turtane and the calm, we desired to 
be set onshore at Cannes, from whence 
next morning we walked to Antibes, 
through a most delightful spot of plan- 
tations of vines, figs, almonds, pome- 
granates, and fragrant fields. We went 
from Antibes that morning to Nice, 
where we had the first view of Italy. 
The women were dressed differently 
from the French in their hair and in 
their clothes. From not taking due 
precautions in the night-time, by pla- 
cing the nets round the beds, we were 
bit prodigiously by musquitoes during 
the night, and by not a few buggs into 
the bargain. 

September 20.—It was here we saw 
the great fishing of anchovies, which 
is done by a great tract of long nets 
pulled into the shore, where the fish 
are pickled and barreled soon after 
they are taken. This fishing obtains 
many miles along this coast about this 
season of the year. 

September 21.—Weset out for Genoa 
in a felouche,* with two Egyptian mer- 
chants, and our old friend Mons. Darly, 
in our company. We came late to 
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Monaco that evening, belonging to the 
Prince of that name, who, though his 
territories are small, yet supports his 
dignity with all the formality which 
attends the greatest princes. We were 
carried before his superintendent, and 
examined in all the forms as to the 
destination of our voyage, &c. Here 
all the houses are painted on the out- 
side, and make a very fine show. 
Upon every occasion we took care to 
lay in stores of the best wine and fruits 
as we went along the coasts, besides 
cold fowls, bread, oil, vinegar, ham, 
and anchovies; we made the sailors 
welcome to part of our fare, which in- 
gratiated us much with these hardy 
persons, who spoke a coarse Genoese 
Italian. 

September 22.—Sailed along the coast 
of.Genoa, and, it being fine weather, 
lay in the boat; and there we could 
observe the Alps towering up to an 
immense height, covered with clouds, 
towards the north and towards the 
east. In that bay we could observe, 
betwixt the sea and the hills, a fine 
flat country belonging to the Genoese, 
full of excellent rich trading towns. 

September 23.—Arrived at Genoa, 
where we observed a very noble ap- 
pearance in the entry of the port, with 
the palaces, gardens, and natural 
strength and beauty of the grounds. 
Genoa is full of fine churches, built in 
avery good taste. The palace Durazzi 
is very noble, and there are many fine 
statues to be seen in the collections 
here ; the pillars and staircases of that 
palace within are all white marble 
from the great quarries upon the sea- 
side, not far from Genoa. We lodged 
at the Croce di Malta, and had oceca- 
sion that evening to sup with some con- 
siderable French and Spanish officers, 
and sat with them till it was pretty 
late. Mr. Ramsay and I were then 
conducted to a very noble apartment 
of two beds. I chose the one next the 
door. The servant who lighted us 
up to our chamber, 1 remember, was 
dressed in green, and a very genteel 
fellow, of whom some notice will after- 
wards be taken ; for, during the night, 
there was stolen out of my breeches, 
that were hung upon a chair, fourteen 
louis-d’ors by some rogue who had got 
into the bedchamber, and had the arch- 
ness to put in place of the gold coarse 
brass money, called purpaibles, about 


the value of our halfpennies; he did 
not touch my gold watch, nor some 
rings I had. I did not come to dis- 
cover this till Mr. Ramsay and I were 
going to pay the bill to Signor Mar- 
telli, the landlord, who seemed to be a 
very good honest man, and master of 
this inn, of a very high character, and 
much frequented by the English. I 
made a great noise to the landlord, 
who seemed very much concerned for 
the credit of his house. Finding the 
matter so, I gave him the coarse brass 
money, after paying his bill, and de- 
sired him at his leisure to make in- 
quiry after the rogue, not thinking it 
worth my while to spend money or 
time in prosecuting the theft. I told 
him I suspected some of his own ser- 
vants, and, if he found out the truth, 
to write to me at Rome, which he ac- 
cordingly did many months afterwards, 
having taken the utmost pains for the 
sake of his house to discover the cri- 
minal, who happened to be that very 
servantinthe green clothes who lighted 
us up, and had seen me pay for some 
velvet, and take some gold out of my 
purse, the day before. The landlord 
had made the discovery by the fellow’s 
losing louis-d’ors at play, of which he 
could give no account ; but afterwards, 
having confessed it, he was sent to the 
galleys for life. Let no one who travels 
be too ready to show their purses, that 
have gold in them, which all sharpers, 
when they have once observed, will 
think of fifty ways to come at. In re- 
turn for much entertainment from these 


foreign travels, please take a copy of 


my advice to a friend travelling in 
England: 


Be sure, dear Dempster, when you go to bed, 

To lay your breeches snug beneath your head ; 
Throw them not off with a neglectful ease, 

If you regard your money or your keys ; 

For many a thief will rob them on a chair, 

Who to disturb your pillow would not dare. 
Think you at Inns that you have nought to fear ? 
Have Ostlers then antipathies at beer ? 

Has the brisk Waiter got no paramour ? 

Has Boot-catch ta’en the vow of being poor ? 


It was an old Latin saying of the 
people of Genoa, who bore the name 
of the Ligurian, that the Ligures sunt 
omnes fures. In part we experienced 
the truth of this: but universally it 
was not true, for a better man than 
our landlord, Mons. Martelli, could 
not be in any country. There seemed, 
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indeed, to prevail among the low 
people an uncommon sharpness and 
keenness of behaviour, being very 
urgent—such as the porters and boat- 
men—to serve you upon your arrival, 
and carry your baggage to the inn; 
and, after you had paid largely those 
what they sought for serving you, 
others appeared making claims upon 

ou for their being ready to serve you, 
if you had had occasion. 

At the time we were at Genoa they 
were sending daily troops, and many 
in their galleys, to prosecute the war 
they then had against King Theodore 
in Corsica. 

It was our fortune to meet here at 
Genoa with an English clergyman, one 
Mr. Smith of Postwitham,* a nephew 
of the great Sir Isaac Newton, who had 
been some time at Genoa before we 
came. As he was desirous to be of our 
company, to proceed through Italy by 
the way of Leghorn, to this we agreed, 
and hired betwixt us a felouche. 

September 25.—Monday morning set 
out coastwise for Leghorn, and came to 
Sestri, where, as the wind was not fair, 
we stayed two nights with a Spanish 
family. Here, for want of attention, I 
lost my wig I lately purchased. 

September 28.—Set out at three in 
the morning; dined at Porto Fino, 
which was so full of Spaniards and 
Genoese that there was not the least 
room for us to be accommodated ; so 
that we were obliged to set sail in the 
evening, which had then avery pleasing 
aspect. We resolved to continue out 
all night, and, crossing that long bay, 
expecting to make Leghorn in the 
morning. As it happened, there were 
several Spanish men-of-war and trans- 
ports that night in the bay, who had 
returned from the conquest of Naples, 
under the conduct of the Conde de 
Montemar, the commander-in-chief, 
who at that time was residing in Pisa. 
At our setting out we passed six Spa- 
nish men-of-war, the sea then quite 
calm and agreeable; but, about ten 
o'clock at night, opposite to Massa, we 
were overtaken by a dreadful storm; 
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the sea in a moment had a most furious 
aspect, continually increasing, with im- 
mense billows, the wind varying often 
from different quarters. In this dread- 
ful manner we were tossed till about 
three next morning, having our rudder 
broken, our compass useless, our men 
dispirited, the sea and the winds rising, 
the moon not up, and at length there 
appeared no hope, nor the least chance 
to remain for our safety. Our Genoese 
sailors at the oars invoked all their 
saints: an English sailor, who hap- 
pened tobe in the crew, and an old 
man, the master of the felouche, who 
was at the rudder, were the only two 
who showed spirit, though the moving 
complaints of the old man’s little son, 
in the most plaintive Italian, would 
have melted a heart of stone, particu- 
larly of his remembrance of his cara 
madre, his dear mother, and his care 
sorelle, his two dear sisters. Our re- 
verend clergyman Mr. Smith, and his 
man Tom, who were both stripped in 
order to swim, had many grievous 
moanings betwixt them, fearing a 
sudden separation for ever, having 
been long acquainted. Mr. Smith, 
though Sir Isaaze Newton’s nephew, 
happened to be a very bad astronomer, 
insisting that he saw the light of Leg- 
horn, and contended we should steer 
towards that, but we were soon un- 
deceived by observing that the light 
came from one of the low stars. Mr. 
Ramsay, who was a good swimmer, 
stripped likewise ; but for myself, who 
could not swim, I reckoned on certain 
death; but before I gave all up, I 
thought it best to examine what wine 
we had yet remaining, and having got 
several flasks full, 1 instantly distri- 
buted them amongst our sailors, making 
them a short speech in Italian, repeat- 
ing the word animo! animo! which is 
courage, courage, mei fratelli! my 
brethren ; and particularly addressing 
myself to the padrone at the helm, and 
the English sailor, who I conjured not 
to lose his heart, which he promised 
not to do as long as he could keep hold 
of it. I last addressed myself to Mr. 








* The Rev. Benjamin Smith, B.D. son of the Rev. Barnabas Smith, Rector of 


North Witham, and himself subsequently Rector of Linton in Yorkshire, where he 
died in 1776. He was an improvident and singular character, and several anecdotes 
of him, communicated by the Rev. William Sheepshanks, Prebendary of Carlisle, are 
printed in Whitaker’s History of Craven, and in Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, 
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Smith and his man Tom, desiring them 
not to lose hopes of meeting one an- 
other in a better place; and lastly, I 
said what occurred to me in the most 
moving manner to my friend and dear 
travelling companion, Mr. Allan Ram- 
say; and I took out my gold watch 
and rings, to see if he could fasten 
them any way to his arms, and if he 
should escape anyhow by swimming, 
and reach Britain again, that he would 
deliver the watch and rings to my 
much beloved young wife I had just 
married before I set out, with my 
paw and imprecations for his safety, 
oping, if he survived, he would always 
remember me, and that I had the 
strongest impressions upon my mind 
that, if the worst should happen, we 
should certainly meet in a better place: 
that, as-I could not swim, I could 
make no effort for my safety, and in- 
stantly covered myself up with an old 
sail as a winding-sheet, -and bidding 
them all farewell, and calling out 
animo! animo! to the sailors, most de- 
voutly resigned myself over to my fate. 
All this while the sea ran mountains 
high, all over white with froth, easil 
discernible by the fiery vapour which 
rises always ina storm. At length, by 
the perseverance of our men, and mercy 
of Divine Providence, the wind chopped 
about to blow from the sea towards 
land with the greatest impetuosity ; 
and, on the 29th, in the morning, our 
JSelouche was violently cast upon a shore 
at the bottom of a large wood, where 
there was neither rocks nor high banks, 
not far distant from the city of Pisa. 
Here every one scrambled ashore, in 
spite of the great surf and crazy con- 
dition of our felouche. A sailor carried 
me out on his back, almost up to his 
neck in the sea; our trunks and bag- 
gage, though very wet, we saved and 
got ashore, and, by good fortune, got 
into a fisher’s hut, where were assem- 
bled some of the Spanish troops who 
had that night been dipneetiel on 
the coast. They presented us with 
wine and refreshments, which were 
very comfortable; and our mutual 
misfortunes so cemented us by the re- 
flection of our mutual delivery by an 
uncommon interposition of Divine Pro- 
vidence, that we seemed all as one na- 
tion; and our reverend clergyman, 
Mr. Smith, who felt uncommon joy in 
recovering his man Tom, gave us all 


his benediction in the warmest man- 
ner. We lighted a large fire of sticks 
at a little distance from the hut, and 
made another agreeable libation of the 
Spaniards’ wine, which they very joy- 
fully and plentifully supplied us with. 
As day approached we began to think 
of sending for chaises from Pisa, and 
accordingly, one of the sailors was de- 
spatched upon that errand, and brought 
us a couple of good chaises for Mr. 
Smith and his man Tom, and Mr. 
Ramsay and me. We took leave of 
our friends the Spaniards with great 
cordiality, and hoped to meet them 
again at Pisa; and having paid amply 
for our felouche, and rewaded well the 
sailors who had helped to save us, we 
got into our chaises, and, as we were 
going up the heights, it was even ter- 
rible then to look upon the sea, being 
one volume of froth even after the 
storm was now subsided. The woods 
through which we passed were very 
pleasing, and all the fields of the 
country about Pisa, in our road to it, 
are most verdant meadowsand gardens, 
with canals of fresh water. It is in- 
conceivable the joy of the refreshing 
sleep we had for many hours after our 
arrival. We visited this fine city in 
the forenoon and afternoon, and in the 
evening went to the opera, where we 
saw the Duke de Montemar, who was 
an old venerable Spanish soldier, with 
black whiskers, sitting dangling in his 
box among six pretty women. The 
city of Pisa was full then of Spanish 
soldiers, and scarce allowed any room 
for strangers. It was famous of old for 
the first revival of painting by Cimabue 
and Giotto, long before Raphael. 
September 30.—Sunday, set out in 
chaises for Leghorn, and came there 
before dinner, through a fine wood. 
Here, for want of my peculiar atten- 
tion, while Mr. Ramsay and I fre- 
quently chose to leave the chaises to 
come after us, to walk on some miles, 
I then had my boots stolen from me on 
the road, which makes me give this 
caution to everybody who travels to 
have all their eyes about them. 
October 1.—We found the city of 
Leauorn a very thriving place for 
trade. Many English reside here. Five 
thousand Spanish troops were there at 
that time, who had come after the con- 
quest of Naples to reside there ; and 
they were in the utmost good order, 
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well clothed in blue, and well paid. 
We frequently dined and supped with 
Spanish officers, and could observe 
they had no great opinion of Don Car- 
los, the Spanish King of Naples they 
had been fighting for, for they told us 
a story of the King: one morning, when 
he was feeding his cocks and hens, a 
diversion he was very fond of, the 
Duke de Montemar observing him 
always losing, and holding down his 
head at this amusement, the day before 
the battle of Bittonto, he says to him, 
“ Haussez la téte, mon Prince, je vous 
ferai Roi tantot.” And indeed this 
battle secured the crown of Naples to 
him; and the English had a hand in 
this victory, by transporting most of 
the troops. Mr. Howard was our 
banker at Leghorn to supply us with 
money, and was extremely civil to us, 
and gave us letters of recommenda- 
tion to the places where we went in 
our way to Rome, and, when we 
came there, to Signor Belloni, the great 
banker. The news of our shipwreck 
had ‘reached Leghorn before we ar- 
rived, insomuch that Mr. Howard was 
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very glad to see us, as were Mr. Aik- 
man and many other gentlemen. Mr. 
Ramsay had written from Leghorn 
a long letter to his father, the poet, at 
Edinburgh, which I did not see till I 
came home, wherein he said that I had 
saved our lives by my keeping up the 
spirits of the sailors of the felouche, 
and by the animation I had given them 
by the presence of mind I was pos- 
sessed of at that time; and said that, 
when things came to the worst, I 
seemed to die like Socrates in his last 
moments. My friend, old Allan the 
oet, was very fond to show me this 
etter, and told me, at the same time, 
a very singular circumstance, that he 
dreamed that very night, the 29th of 
September, the night of our storm, 
that we were cast away upon the coast 
of Italy, but were providentially saved. 
The letter I wrote to my dear young 
wife, then at Clerminston (my farm 
near Edinburgh), was written in the 
mildest manner I could conceive it, 
and she and old Allan Ramsay com- 
pared notes, to the joy of all our 
friends, 
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Rise AND Progress or THE Dow Lats IRon Works. 


Mr. Ursan,—The Obituary of your 
January Magazine contained a brief but 
just and accurate tribute to the memory of 
the late Sir Josiah John Guest, Bart. of 
Dowlais: and your readers, after perusing 
that memoir, will probably take some in- 
terest in the following particulars of the 
steps by which his vast concerns were 
raised to the magnitude in which he left 
them. 

The mineral lease of Dowlais was granted 
about 1748 by Lord Windsor, and under 
it was erected the first furnace in South 
Wales for the reduction of iron ore by 
means of pit-coal. By degrees the Guest 
family became possessed of a part of the 
interest in this lease, and, finally, on the 
death of his father Mr. Thomas Guest, 
and of his uncle, by marriage, Mr. Taitt, 
in 1815, Mr. John Guest succeeded to nine 
sixteenths, and his brother Mr. Thomas 


Revell Guest, to one sixteenth of the 
whole. Mr. Thomas Guest, who was his 
only brother, died, childless, on the 30th 
Jan. 1837. 

After having spent a few years at school 
at Bridgenorth, and afterwards at Mon- 
mouth, Mr. John Guest passed through 
the different departments of the works, 
mastered the details of each, and the 
language of the people, and finally acted, 
under his uncle, as general manager. 

The concern was then in its infancy. Its 
produce, which in 1806 had been about 
7,000 tons of pig iron, was even then only 
20,000 tons, from four blast furnaces. 
The finances also were so embarrassed, 
that it is said to have been a serious con- 
sideration with Sir John whether he should 
engage in the works, or push his fortune 
in some other direction. 

Having decided upon the former course, 
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he speedily raised the number of furnaces 
to eight, and the annual production to 
30 or 40,000 tons; and about 1824 there 
were eleven furnaces, and, by the introduc- 
tion of new blowing machinery and im- 
proved arrangements for the raising and 
transport of the raw material, the annual 
production was raised to about from 45 to 
50,000 tons. 

About 1826 Dowlais boasted twelve 
furnaces, and the largest blowing engine 
then known. In 1831 Sir John patented 
a plan for running the melted metal at 
once from the blast furnace into the re- 
finery, by which means he effected a con- 
siderable saving in fuel and in the waste 
of metal, and rendered his works equal to 
the annual production of 60,000 tons, thus 
taking in the trade the lead which he ever 
afterwards maintained. 

In 1835 there were fourteen furnaces, 
and to meet the rising demand for rail- 
way bars; and, notwithstanding the ap- 
proaching termination of his lease, he had 
the spirit, in August, 1840, to augment 
the furnaces to eighteen, and by the intro- 
duction of various improvements (patented) 
in the manufacture, he raised the power of 
production to 100,000 tons annually, and 
actually produced that quantity of raw 
iron in 1449, when he sent into the market 
75,000 tons in the form of bars and rails. 

Among the principal improvements in 
the manufacture should be mentioned the 
substitution of coal for coke, first in the 
blast furnaces and finally in the refineries, 
so that coke is not now employed in the 
Dowlais Works. 

This enormous increase in production 
was attended by a corresponding increase 
in the branches of mining operations and 
finance, and in the number of the work- 
people, involving a multitude of subordi- 
nate arrangements. 

Thus, the steam power, which in 1815 
was inconsiderable, at this time amounts 
to 4,989 horse power, of which the blow- 
ing engines employ 2,063, the forges 
and rolling mills 1,380, the coal and ore 
works 967, brickmaking 17, stabling 9, 
and locomotion 554.* In 1849 there were 
500 horses employed. The Dowlais Works 
freight, on an average, a ship a day in the 
port of Cardiff. 

Of ore, coal, and limestone, about 
740,000 tons are annually raised, besides 
about 1,171,000 tons of shale and useless 
matter, raised to be thrown aside. 

In 1815 Dowlais contained from about 
1,000 to 1,200 workpeople, residing in 
100 cottages. At this time there are pro- 
bably 3,000 cottages and 15,000 inhabit- 
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ants, of which about 7,000 draw pay direct 
from the works. 

The money payments in labour rose in 
1845-6-7 to 30,000/. per month, or 
360,000/. per annum—a sum, the mere 
providing of which in coin to meet the 
weekly demand, was a somewhat weighty 
financial operation. 

At one time Sir John Guest possessed a 
bank at Cardiff. He was also an original 
promoter of, and a very large shareholder 
in, the Taff Vale Railway, of which he was 
for many years the chairman, and always 
its principal freighter. 

Sir John died, as he had ever wished to 
die, at Dowlais, amidst his own people, 
and is there buried. His funeral was at- 
tended by an immense concourse of about 
20,000 persons, most of whom were more 
or less connected with his works. By 
common consent all business and work 
were suspended, and the shops closed in 
the district. 

Notwithstanding his great wealth and 
his position at the head of a principal 
branch of British industry, Sir John Guest 
preserved habits of great simplicity, was 
humble in his estimate of himself, and sin- 
gularly unobtrusive in his deportment, so 
that few were aware of the real extent of 
his information. 

Few great manufacturers have been bet- 
ter acquainted with the details of their 
business, or with the persons, circum- 
stances, and peculiarities of their work- 
people; with them he at all times pre- 
served a friendly personal intercourse, and 
to their complaints he was always accessi- 
ble, and numberless are the instances of 
ability, skill, and good conduct which he 
detected and brought forward among 


- them. 


His foresight and sagacity in business 
were remarkable, and his first impression 
was usually correct. Most of the exten- 
sions in the Dowlais Works were projected 
and executed during the depressions of the 
trade, so that he found himself in a con- 
dition to profit largely by the improve- 
ments, usually sudden, in the markets. 
Though not himself a man of deep science, 
he was very well informed in chemistry, 
mineralogy, and such subjects that bore 
upon his business, and his custom was 
always to consult the highest authorities on 
those subjects, and to obtain sound opi- 
nions he spared no expense. si 

He was a man of remarkably calm tem- 
perament, seldom acting, even in trifles, 
without deliberation, and not easily in- 
duced to relinquish an opinion once 
formed. He possessed a remarkably fine 


* As recently as 1814 the ore was carried to the furnaces in sacks and panniers on 


the backs of mules. 
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temper, and although the accidents of an 
active life had, of course, often brought 
him into collision with others, he was him- 
self the enemy of no one, and when he 
could speak no good of a man he was 
silent. 

During the Merthyr riots of 1831 he 
shewed, under very trying circumstances, 
great personal courage. After all nego- 
ciations had failed, he interposed between 
the soldiers, just about. to fire, and the 
people, whom he addressed in their own 
language, and solely by his personal in- 
fluence prevented a very serious effusion 
of blood. 

The iron-masters of Merthyr, as a body, 
have not been remarkable for attention to 
the interests of their workpeople; but as 
early as 1824 Sir John Guest and his 
partners built and endowed a church at 
Dowlais, and founded schools, which now 
number about 1,000 children daily, A 
medical fund, and also a sick fund, sup- 
ported and managed by the workpevple, 
have long been established. As early as 
1831 the blast-furnaces at Dowlais were 
stopped during Sunday, and the works are 
now so completely closed that probably 
not above a dozen men are to be found 
upon them on that day. These examples 
have been but little followed in the neigh- 
bourhood. To the truck system in its 
various forms Sir John Guest was steadily 
opposed. 

The long uncertainty as to the Dowlais 
lease materially checked Sir John’s pro- 
jects for the improvement of his people; 
but, upon its renewal in 1848, he set to 
work in earnest, and, notwithstanding the 
depressed state of the trade and the large 
demands upon his purse in buying out his 
two partners, and in the heavy outlay re- 
quired upon the works, he approved of 
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plans for schools, for the site. of which he 
proposed to give up the gardens attached 
to his residence. The very last act of his 
life was the establishment upon his own 
responsibility of a savings bank, for the 
encouragement of provident habits among 
his workpeople and the inhabitants of 
Dowilais. 

Those who knew him best, and were 
consulted by him during the negociation 
respecting the renewal of the lease, were 
well aware that his principal reason for 
re-entering, under very unfavourable cir- 
cumstances and with declining health, 
upon so stupendous an undertaking, was 
his strong apprehension of the misery which 
the stoppage of the works would occasion 
in the district he loved so well. 

Sir John Guest contributed more than 
any other individual to raise the iron ma- 
nufacture of Great Britain to its present 
flourishing condition. From small be- 
ginuings, by the exercise of industry, me- 
chanical skill, and a rare combination of 
prudence and boldness, he created the 
largest manufacturing establishment ever 
known, built up for himself a colossal for- 
tune, and has left behind him a name ever 
to be mentioned as an authority in the 
annals of the trade, with affection in the 
principal seat of the manufacture, and with 
respect by the world, 

He died full of years, in the midst of 
his children and people, successful in all 
his undertakings, having had ample time 
and inclination to prepare for his latter 
end, and leaving behind him a wife of tried 
affection and experience, in whom, living, 
he had unbounded confidence, and to 
whom, on his death, he trusted the uncon- 
trolled management of the whole of his 
enormous and complicated concerns. 

Yours, &c. 


Rosin Hoop anp SHERWOOD Forest. 


Mr. Ursan,—I send for the perusal 
of those of your readers who do not be- 
lieve that ‘‘ Merry Sherwood’’ was the 
Hartz forest or a Teutonic myth (for those 
who assume Robin Hood to be the crea- 
ture of a Teutonic myth or fable must 
dispose of the Forest of Sherwood by the 
same process of imagination)—a document 
of the highest authenticity and truth, viz. 
the appointment of additional Commis- 
sioners to a Commission of Inquiry into 
the offences committed against the vert 
and venison of Sherwood Forest in the 
year 1315. 

In my opinion this record is not only 
corroborative of the view Mr. Hunter * has 


taken respecting the exploits ascribed to 
Robin Hood and his companions, in 
No. IV. of his “Critical and Historical 
Tracts,’’ but also illustrates what he therein 
observes, that many of the popular songs 
transmitted to us from ancient times are 
worthy of acceptation—a faith warranted 
by the example of Selden and of Hearne, 
who both believed that there was some 
historic truth in many of these compo-. 
sitions. I hope your readers will absolve 
me from the imputation that herein I pro- 
fess to assist Mr. Hunter, who has done 
quite enough already to disperse the no- 
tion of the outlaws of Sherwood Forest 
being mere creatures of the imagination 


* The Great Hero of the Ancient Minstrelsy of England, ‘‘ Robin Hood.’’ His 
Period, Real Character, &c. investigated, and perhaps ascertained. By Joseph Hunter. 


1852, 12mo. 
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referrible to the remotest ages of anti- 
quity,—I merely give the record as I find 


it. It is one of those plain matter-of-fact 


pieces that afford their own commentary ; 
but perhaps in the facts related in this 
record your readers may discover some 
approach to the incidents sung in two of 
the ballads in Robin Hood’s Garland.* 
However, the words of the record cannot 
be misinterpreted. 


(Translation. ) 

For the King, concerning inquiry of the 
trespass committed in vert and venison in 
the forest of Shirewode.—The King, to 
his beloved and faithful John of Done- 
caster and Walter of Gousle, Greeting : 
Know ye, That whereas it lately having 
been given us to understand that Robert 
Joice, Richard of Dogmersfeld, and Robert 
of Kirtelington, and other evil-doers, had 
been very recently convicted of divers 
trespasses as well of vert as of venison in 
our Forest of Shirewood, and afterwards 
had not been deterred from committing 
the like trespasses, [and that] William of 
Dogmersfeld, the Steward of the Forest 
aforesaid, was comforting the aforenamed 
Robert, Richard, and Robert, and other 
evil-doers, in their wickedness, and re- 
tained the said Richard, after he was so 
convicted, in the service of the forest 
against the assise of the same, adhering 
to the aforesaid evil-doers in their wicked- 
ness, not without our grievous damage 
and the spoil of the forest aforesaid, and 
committing the like wrongs: We, being 
desirous to be more fully certified, had 
assigned our beloved and faithful William 
fitz William, Thomas of Newmarket, and 
Hugh de Cressy, and two of them, to 
inquire by the oath of good men, &c. 
as well of those who abide within the 
metes of the forest aforesaid, as of others 
of the county of Nottingham, by whom, 
&c. in the presence of the aforesaid 
William Dogmersfeld, to be forewarned, 


if he wished to be present, by the afore- 
said William fitz William, Thomas, and 
Hugh, or two of them, whether the same 
William was comforting the aforenamed 
Robert, Richard, and Robert, and other 
evil-doers making trespass of vert and 
of venison in such manner in our afore- 
said forest before the same Robert, 
Richard, Robert, and other evil-doers 
were convicted of such like trespasses and 
afterwards, and did retain him the same 
Richard in the service of the forest against 
the assise of the same, and had adhered to 
them the same Robert, Richard, and 


Robert, and other the evil-doers aforesaid ° 


in the same trespasses as is aforesaid, or 
no, and concerning all other things touch- 
ing that business [to inquire] more fully 
the truth as in our writs patent to the 
same William, Thomas, and Hugh, or two 
of them, thereon directed, more fully is 
contained: We have associated you or the 
other of you to the aforesaid William, 
Thomas, and Hugh, and two of them, to 
perform and fulfill all and singular the 
premises together with the same William, 
Thomas, and Hugh, or two of them. So, 
nevertheless, That if at certain days and 
places which the same William, Thomas, 
and Hugh, or two of them, shall for this 
purpose appoint, it shall happen that you 
or one of you be present, that then they do 
admit you or one of you for this purpose as 
fellows or a fellow, else, &c. And therefore 
we command you that you do take heed 
to all and singular the premises, together 
with the same William, Thomas, and Hugh, 
or two, of them, to be performed in form 
aforesaid. For we have commanded the 
same William, Thomas, and Hugh, and 
two of them, that they do admit you or 
one of you for this purpose as fellows 
or a fellow as is aforesaid. In [witness] 
whereof, &c. Witness the King at Wind- 
sor, the 7th day of April [1315]. 


There is also upon the back of the same 





* Robin Hood’s Delight ; or, a New Combat fought between Robin Hood, Little 
John, and Will. Scarlett, with three stout keepers in Sherwood Forest. 


The conclusion of this combat was— 


‘* So away they went to Nottingham, 
With sack to make amends ; 
For three days they the wine did chace, 
And drank themselves good friends. 
No. 17 of the copy of ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Garland.’’ 
London: R. Marshall, in Aldermary Churchyard, Bow Lane. 


Robin Hood and the Ranger ; or, True Friendship after a Fierce Fight. 
The conclusion is much the same as in the preceding, 
‘¢ The forester ne’er was so merry before, 
As he then was with those brave souls, 
Who never would fail, in wine, beer, or ale, 
To take off those cherishing bowls.”’ 
No. 21 of the same copy of the Garland. 
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Roll a similar Commission for disorders 
committed in Cranbourn Chase. 
Hoping that your readers will concur 


ENGLISH EtryMoLOGY.—MAZzE AND AMAZE. 
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with me in believing that the above is any- 


T.E.T. 


‘thing but mythical, 


I am, yours, &c. 


AMATE AND Mate, Marte, 


4 Make, Marcu, AnD MEET. 


Mr. Ursan,—The uncertainties of 
English Etymology are among the con- 
sequences of the multifarious origin of 
our language. The ordinary use of a 
word has usually no immediate respect to 
its etymological origin. A word once re- 
ceived and adopted into a language un- 
dergoes all the modifications of form and 
meaning imposed upon it by vulgar usage, 

Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma 

loquendi. 

In a pure and unmixed tongue the 
changes produced by usage cause few 
difficulties to the philologist. An analogy 
reigns throughout them, and their laws 
are constant and easily recognised. But 
where a people derives its ideas and their 
expressions from a variety of sources, as 
is the case with all modern European 
nations, and more especially, in respect to 
language, with ourselves, there a variety 
of influences are introduced which render 
the process by which the forms and mean- 
ings of words are varied more complicated 
and perplexing. Words of one origin are 
often modified and derivatives constructed 
by changes which follow the analogy of 
those of a different origin. Their mean- 
ings are influenced by fancied connections 
with roots altogether foreign to them ; 
and false and fantastic etymologies affect 
even the popular, which is generally the 
most correct, employment of words. 
Hence one is scarcely wrong in attributing 
to some words a double etymology. And 
in others one origin has given rise to the 
form, while a different fancied derivation 
has determined the sense. 

The word many is an example of this 
double origin, as I have shewn in a pre- 
vious letter. Another instance is to be 
found in the words amaze, maze. The 
etymology of the verb amaze given in the 
dictionaries refers it to the substantive 
meze, which is said to be derived from the 
Dutch missen, or the Anglo Saxon missian, 
to miss or err. Chaucer in the Nonnes 
Preestes Tale seems to use masé of a per- 
plexing fancy ; 

Men dreame al day of oules and of apes, 
And eke of many a mase therwithal. 

And in the Marchantes Tale the verb 
maze seems to mean to dream or wander 
in fancy : 

Ye mase ye masen, goode sire, quod she, 

This thank have I, for I have made you see. 

And this origin has no doubt contributed 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXIX. 


to the sense in which the words maze and 
amaze have been used in English. But 
the more prevalent idea expressed by the 
word amaze, as commonly used in the 
older writers, is that of prostration, or 
subduing. For example, in the following 
line from the Chanones Yemannes Tale 
of Chaucer, 
Be as be may, be ye no thing wmnased, 


the word does not mean perplexed, but 
cast down. 


So Milton: . 

But to the amazement of what I expected, 
readers, I found it all quite contrary. 

And in the sonnet to Fairfax : 

And fills her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud which daunt remotest kings. 


In this sense the word amaze is obvi- 
ously closely connected with amate and 
mate, This word again in its old senses 
cannot with certainty be referred to a 
single origin. To mete (Ang. Sax. metan) 
in the language of Chaucer is ¢o dream ; 
and to mate, or amate, seems sometimes 
the causative or active verb corresponding 
to this neuter. 

Sole by himself awhaped and amate. 

(Chaucer, Blacke Knight.) 

I think you are all mated or stark mad. 

(Shakspere, Com. of Err. Act V. sc. 1.) 

If the word exists at all in this sense, it 
is connected with the Italian matto, the 
English mad, and perhaps with the Greek 
paratos, and parav. 

But the prevailing signification of the 
word amate is that of subduing or over- 
throwing. 

So in Macbeth (Act V. sc. 1). 


My mind she has mated and amazed my sight. 


The same two words are used together 
in Fairfax’s Tasso, p. 248 ; 


Stood hushed and still, amated and amazed. 


This sense of subduing is common to 
many languages. The Italians have mat- 
tare to subdue, and ammazzare to kill; 
the ordinary Spanish word for killing is 
matar. Matt in German is weary, faint ; 
and in the old French mafer is to subdue. 
Ducange cites an ancient poem on Richard 
of Normandy : 

Bien cuide avoir Normans matés et confondus, 

‘* Mate’? in chess is the same word ; 
check-mate, in Italian, scacco matto, in 
French, échec et mat, in German schach- 

Z 
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matt, Ducange interprets rea mortuus est.* 
The French massdcre, in medieval Latin 
mazacrium, is evidently of the same family. 


* Chess, in old French, eschas or 
eschés, in medieval Latin scaccorum ludus, 
is probably derived from the Persian word 
scach, or “ shah,’’ which is equivalent to 
“‘king.’’ The principal piece in the game, 
according to the Greek historian Michael 
Ducas, was called by the Persians of the 
time of Tamerlane Siach-ruch, and by the 
Italians scacco zocco. (Duce Hist. By- 
zant. p. 37, cited in Madox, Hist. Exch. 
p. 109.) Sir W. Jones gives his autho- 
rity to another etymology, and derives it 
from the Persian word for the game, cha- 
trang. All the numerous meanings of the 
word check, and its derivatives, are de- 
scended from this single origin. Scacca- 
rium was originally a chess-table, in Italian 
seacchiere, in French échiquier, and in 
the language of Chaucer a ‘‘ checkere.”’ 
Hence seacchi, with its equivalents (An- 
glicé check, checky, chequer, &c.), was 
used for the pattern of a chess-board, and 
the squares of which such a pattern is 
formed. 

Ed eran tante che ’] numero loro 
Pitt che ’] doppiar degli seacchi s’ immilla. 
(Dante, Paradiso, xxviii. 92.) 

“So many were the sparks, that their 
number mounted by thousands higher than 
the reduplication of the squares of a chess- 
board.” 

The sense of the word scaccarium, or 
exchequer, as a branch of the royal exe- 
cutive (originally a fiscal and subsequently a 
juridical court), seems péculiar to England 
and Normandy. Its use in this sense is 
as old as the twelfth century at least; and 
the received derivation of the name from 
the pattern upon the table or the cloth 
which covered it, like that of the Court of 
Starchamber from the ornament of the 
walls or ceiling of the room, is, I suppose, 
correct. It is probable that this division 
of the table into squares or checks may 
have been useful in rude times to assist 
the clerks, or ‘‘ checquermen,”’ in ‘‘ check- 
ing’”’ the accounts and making their cal- 
culations, like the calculi, or pebble 
** counters,’’ which this word suggests, or 
the ‘‘ ready reckoners’’ of modern days. 
Some such assistance must have been par- 
ticularly necessary when reckonings had 
to be made with no other signs for num- 
bers but the letters of the alphabet, be- 
fore the introduction of the Arabic nu- 
merals. It is remarkable that, in the 
obscure passage from Dante to which I 
have referred, the seacchi are introduced 
merely to suggest the idea of repeated 
multiplication. 

The English verb to check has evidently 
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The substantive mate in the sense of 
companion or equal seems to be another 
instance of a word derived from two 
sources, the senses of which are nearly 
allied, and have consequently not been 
distinguished. The origin of match is the 
Anglo-Saxon maca, equal. Another form 
of this word is make : 

In time when hire lust to have a make. 

(Chaucer, Manciples Tale.) 
The word mate is used in the same 
sense : 
You knew me once no mate 
For you, then sitting where you durst not soar. 
(Milton, Paradise Lost.) 


So Dryden uses it as a verb: 

Parnassus is its name, whose forky rise 

Mounts through the clouds and mates the lofty 
skies. 

In these instances mate is used as equi- 
valent to match. But the more proper 
sense of the word mate is that of com- 
panion ; and the letters which form it are 
the same as those in the adjective and 
verb meet and to meet, (the Saxon metan) 
the German adverb mit, and the Greek 
pera. 

To meet is used by Chaucer in the 
sense of to accompany. The Canon’s 
yeoman speaking of his master says : 

For never herafter wol I with him mete 
For peny ne for pound I you behete. 


And mate is formed from this verb in 
the same way as its equivalent fellow is 
probably derived from follow. The true 
sense of mate is therefore companion, not 
equal. The distinction of match and mate 
is shewn in the following line of Spenser : 

Unworthy match for such immortal mate. 


So Milton in his sonnet to the Night- 
ingale : 

Whether the Muse or Love call thee his mate, 

Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 


This proper sense of mate is retained in 


a twofold immediate origin—one from the 
check or attack in the game of chess, the 
other from the checking, or correcting by 
means of checks, of accounts in the ex- 
chequer. ‘This is another instance of the 
peculiarity observed above. The word 
unites the two ideas of attacking, and 
hence of suddenly stopping, and of cor- 
recting or finding fault ; and it is not easy 
in most cases to determine which idea pre- 
vails. Take the following instances out of 
Shakspere. 
Checked like a bondman, ali his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned and conned by rote. 
(Julius Cesar, Act IV. se. 3.) 

Next time I'll keep my dreams unto myself, 
And not be checked. 

(Henry VI. Pt, ii. Act L. se. 2.) 
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all the words derived from it in ordinary 
use, messmate, shipmate, helpmate ; which 
may be compared with the German Mit- 
biirger, Mitchrist, fellow-burger, fellow- 
Christian. 

It is observable that in the passage 
in Genesis, ii. 18 and 20, “I will make 
him an help meet for him,’’ it would 
appear.as if the translator had adopted 
the ordinary English word helpmate, and 
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altered its form, in accordance perhaps 
with his idea of its etymology, to suit 
better the purpose of the translation. 
Luther’s translation has simply, eine 
Gehiilfinn. In the original Hebrew it is 
“a helper as before him,” and it is so 
given in the margin of our translation. 
In the Vulgate the words used are adjuto- 
rium simile ei. 

Yours, &c. F. M.N. 


MonvuMEnTAL INscRIPTION AT CHOLDERTON, co. WILTS.—THE PRINCE OF 
Ornance’s Marcu In 1688. 


Mr. Ursan,—Frequent, but ineffec- 
tual, have been the remonstrances address- 
ed, through your pages, to incumbents, 
architects, and churchwardens on their 
reckless destruction of sepulchral monu- 
ments. Even in the very county to which 
I am about to allude a most glaring in- 
stance of recent wanton outrage was de- 
tected and detailed by you in your “ Notes 
for the Month’”’ of April in the last year, 
as respected a mural slab to one of the 
ancient family of Zouche at Pitton, near 
Salisbury. Lambeth was also at the same 
time alluded to in evidence of the fantastic 
exploits of these architects and their auxi- 
liaries. In the present instance I have 
the more pleasing task of narrating the 
discovery and renovation of a tomb in the 
churchyard at Cholderton, remarkable as 
recording the reception by the deceased, 
then the squire of the parish, of the 
** Great Deliverer’’ on his mission of civil 
and religious liberty in 1688. 

The slab in question was in a most dila- 
pidated state, but the inscription was 
decyphered, though with much trouble, by 
the incumbent, the Rev. James Fraser, who 
took a praiseworthy interest in the matter. 

There were, in fact, inscriptions to three 
different members of the family as follows, 
the last being the one more directly al- 
luded to. The letters in brackets have 
been restored by conjecture : 


Here lyeth in expectation of a [joy-] 
ful resurrection the body of Jonathan 
Hill, Gent. who departed this life 
September the 27th, 1670, 
tatis sue 65. 


Hic jacet corpus Elizabeth, uxor .... 
Jonathan Hill ar. In spe beate 
Resurrectionis, Qua obiit die .... 
Decembris Anno D’ni 1702, 
Z#tatis sus 56. 

Vita caduca vale ; salvato vita perennis, 
Corpus terra tegit ; spiritus alta petit. 

Hoc tumulo jacet 
Jonathan Hill Ar[mi]ger 
Ex antiqua sti{rpe] in 


Hoc agro oriun[{dus)} Qui 
Gulielmum tertium [Re]gem 
Angliz recepit more R{egio] 
Georgio cum pro M........ 
Milit{ar}i hono[re]......." 


A reference to the Parish Register shows 
that Mr. Hill was buried on the 28th of 
July, 1727. We also find an entry of the 
marriage of his eldest daughter and coheir, 
Elizabeth, then of New Sarum, to Thomas 
Lee of Lincoln’s Inn, Esquire, on January 
the 12th, 1690-1 ; and their representa- 
tive is, I am informed, the Rev. John W. T. 
Lee, of Withycombe Raleigh, in the county 
of Devon. There is no notice of the event 
of the Prince’s visit in the Parish Register, 
neither does any tradition remain amongst 
the inhabitants. 

It may here be permitted, with great 
deference to the distinguished historian 
whose coming volumes we are all so anx- 
iously looking for, to offer a few remarks 
on the march of the Prince, its connection 
with Stonehenge, and the record on the 
above-mentioned tombstone. Mr. Mac- 
aulay, apparently referring to ‘“ Whittie’s 
Exact Diary” of the Expedition, intro- 
duces the episode of the regiments halting 
in succession to gaze on the “ mysterious 
ruin’’ as having taken place on the ad- 
vance upon Salisbury from the westward. 
Now it is clear from Whittie’s account (he 
was a chaplain to the army) that the Prince 
and his forces moved from Sherborne in 
three columns, first to Wincanton, thence 
to Mere, and so on straight to Salisbury 
by Hindon, Dinton, and Wilton, and con- 
sequently at the nearest point full eight 
miles due south of Stonehenge. But Mr. 
Whittie subsequently tells us that ‘ after 
some stay here,” viz. at Salisbury, “the 
Prince went to Amesbury;’’ and then 
follows the story of the halt to view the 
famous Druid circle, accompanied by some 
fanciful theories as to its origin and ob- 
ject. Cholderton is about four or five 
miles due west of Amesbury. From Ames- 
bury the army and its great chief advanced 
to Hungerford: and here Whittie re- 
cords an incident bearing a close resem- 
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blance to the tale on Mr. Hill’s tombstone. 
“To proceed,” he says, ‘‘ the army moved 
daily according to the motion of his High- 
ness, who rode from Amesbury unto a 
certain gentleman’s house near Colling- 
bourne.’’ This was some eight miles due 
north of Cholderton, and on his direct 
road to Hungerford, where Mr. Macaulay 
states that he arrived on the 6th of De- 
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cember, and whence, according to Whittie, 
he must have removed to Littlecote, the 
ancient and curious seat of the Darrells 
and Pophams, on the 8th, staying there 
until the 10th, the intervening day being 
Sunday. From thence the army continued 
its march on London by the old Bath road 
through Newbury and Reading. 
Yours, &c. L. 


Tue Postrerity oF RALPH THORESBY THE ANTIQUARY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your Magazine for 
November was an inquiry by T. M. for 
the sons or descendants of Ralph Thoresby 
the antiquary. I incline, however, to 
think that no such descendants are now to 
be found ; at all events the search I have 
had the curiosity to make has been hitherto 
quite fruitless. “It is to be regretted that 
Dr. Whitaker, in his 2nd edition of the 
** Ducatus,’’ 1816, did not continue the 
Thoresby pedigree, there inserted, down 
to his own time, and which would have 
cleared away all present difficulty. In his 
memoir of Thoresby, prefixed to that 
work, he says: “ Of ten children born to 
our author three only survived their father. 
Ralph and Richard, the two sons, were 
clergymen, the first educated at Queen’s 
College, the second at Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, and both promoted by the 
kindness of Bishop Gibson, for their 
father’s memory, to respectable benefices, 
the elder being Rector of Stoke Newing- 
ton, and the younger of St. Catherine’s, 
Coleman Street.’’ 

From the pedigree it appears the elder, 
Ralph, died at Stoke Newington 24 April, 
1763, without issue: the younger, Richard, 
died 1774, but where is not stated. He, 
it seems, had, besides a daughter, two 
sons, one of whom died in the “ Black 
Hole ”’ of Calcutta, 1756. Now it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if-any descendants of 
these two sons last mentioned be living, 
and even if so the presumption is they 
have sunk into obscurity. While I am 
gathering together these fragments, im- 
perfect and inconclusive as they may be, 
allow me to mention that there is a saddler 
in Leeds of the name of Settle, maternally 
descended from a niece of the antiquary. 
But, to show the ignorance as to matters 
of personal genealogy when other and 
more pressing cares engross the mind, he 
cannot tell the maiden name of this niece, 
though his great-grandmother ; therefore 
we are left in the dark as to whether she 
was the daughter of the antiquary’s brother 
Jeremiah, who (by Mary, daughter of 
Charles Savage, esq. 7th son of Thomas 
Ear! of Rivers) had two daughters, Eliza- 
beth and Mary, or of his sister Abigail, 
who, by Richard Idle, M.A. Vicar of 
South Dalton, had three daughters. All 


that can be told with certainty is, that she 
married a Jeremiah Nicholson, cloth- 
dresser in Leeds, and Thoresby, in his 
Diary, edited by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
frequently speaks of his niece Nicholson. 
They had Richard Nicholson, a saddler, 
whose daughter Elizabeth married James 
Settle, father of the present F. N. Settle, 
saddler. He has an original painting of 
the antiquary, which was long neglected 
in the workshop of Jeremiah Nicholson. 
It is taken in the aldermanic dress of that 
time. 

Besides our author’s branch of the 
family there was that which Whitaker, with 
good reason, supposed to be allied toit. I 
allude to that styled by him, from the 
place of its residence, the Call Lane 
branch, the members of which frequently 
wrote their name after its ancient ortho- 
graphy Thursby. Dr. Whitaker, after 
giving a particular view of the heads of 
the family, says: ‘‘ The name (excepting 
that it has been engrafted* into another 
family by baptism) is now reduced toa 
single individual, without issue, and un- 
married.’’ The person here spoken of was 
the late Mr. John Thursby, a merchant in 
Leeds, and the last of the Call Lane 
branch, who, dying without issue, left by 
will, dated 11 April, 1840, and proved at 
York, 12 June, 1840, the whole of his 
estate to his nephew, the Rev. Robert 
Nowell Whitaker, Vicar of Whalley, son 
of the historian of Whalley, Craven, Aire- 
dale, and Richmondshire, who had mar- 
ried Lucy, the sister of this John Thursby. 
John and Lucy were the children of 
Thomas Thursby, son of Thomas, bapt. 
1684, son of Thomas of Call Lane, bapt. 
about 1650, and supposed to be the sixth 
child of Paul Thoresby, Alderman of 
Leeds, son of George of West Cotting- 
with, co. York, by his second marriage, 
the antiquary being descended from the 
Jirst marriage. 

The name appears now quite extinct in 
this neighbourhood; though in a Directory 
of the town of Leeds, of the year 1801, is 
a Francis Thoresby, styled ‘‘ minister,’’ 








* Dr. Whitaker’s eldest son, whom he 
named Thomas Thoresby, killed by a fall 
from his horse in 1817. 
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doubtless of some dissenting body, though 
of what denomination it is difficult to say. 

Reverting to our antiquary, Dr. Whi- 
taker in his memoir says, ‘‘ He was in- 
terred with his ancestors, in the choir of 
the parish church, close to the column 
which separates the chancel from the north 
transept, and has now lain a century with- 
out any memorial from the piety of his 
friends, or the gratitude of his townsmen.”’ 

Under the auspices of the present excel- 
lent Vicar of Leeds, the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
to whose energies the cause of the Church 
of England in Leeds is so much indebted, 
the parish church has been entirely rebuilt, 


the architecture and general arrangements 
being very different to what they were in 
the old fabric; and I am happy to say 
that the disgrace spoken of by Whitaker 
now no longer exists; a neat mural monu- 
ment, with an appropriate inscription, 
having been placed in the south-east of 
the choir. 

Should this communication be the 
means of obtaining more information, it 
will afford much pleasure to, 

Yours, &c. C.J. ARMISTEAD. 


Springfield Mount, Leeds, 
20 Jan. 1853. 


FaMILy REGISTER OF THE WIDDRINGTONS. 


Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1853. 

Mr. Ursan,—In the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for July 1802, there is a letter from 
a correspondent containing the following 
observations. ‘‘ Amusing myself in col- 
lecting the shattered remains of the Wid- 
dringtons, wrecked in the unfortunate 
cause of the Stuarts, allow me to ask what 
distant branches yet exist of that once 
splendid and noble family?’’ * * * * * 
“T should deem myself highly obliged 
with any account of the collateral branches 
(Signed) N. N.’’ At page 704 of the 
same volume some explanations are given 
by another correspondent ‘‘ M. M.”’ in 
answer to the queries of N. N. regarding 
the last Lord Widdrington, his widow, &c. 

I have now lying before me a Church 
of England Prayer Book, dated 1684, or 
thereabouts (part of the date is defective), 
containing a number of entries of mar- 
riages and births of a family of Widdring- 
ton in the county of Northumberland. 
The volume belongs to a lineal descendant 
of the family, and has never been out of 
their possession. They went to Ireland 
early in the last century, where they in- 
termarried with Lees, Mallets, and other 
respectable families. 

“ Ralph Witherington was maried to 
Mary Smith the 13th day of Nouember, in 
the year of our Lord 1703, at seaven a 
clock in the morning, Sunday. 

Eliz. Witherington was borne the 14th 
day of Ieneruarey, of a Sunday, between 
5 and 6 a clock at night, in the year of 
our Lord 1704-5. 

Henery Witherington was borne the 11th 
day of March, on a Thursday, between 
3 and 4 a clock in the afternoone, in the 
year of our Lord 1708. 

Robert Witherington was born the 21st 
day of April, in the year of our Lord 
God 1712. 

Mary Witherington was borne the 23d 
day of July, at 11 a clock of a Fryday 
night, in the year of our Lord 170 14, 





Dubry (Deborah?) Widdrington was 
borne . 

Ann Witherington was borne the 17th 
day of Jeneuarey, at 11 a clock, in the 
morning, in the year of our Lord 1717. 

Joseph Witherington was borne the 13th 
day of March, of a Thursday morning, at 
7 a clock, in the year of our Lord 1719. 

Ralph Widdrington born ye 26 day of 
Feb. on ye Fryday, at 4 a clock in ye 
morning, in year 1720, 

Francis Widdrington was borne the 2 
day of April, at 4 a clock in the Sunday 
morning, in the year of our Lord 1721. 

Debra Widdrington was born the second 
day of Nouember,aat . . [leaf torn] in 
the year 1725, afternoone, at 2 a clock. 

Abigail Widdrington was borne the 
19 day of Nouembr, 17 .. [leaf torn] on 
a Saterday, in the afternoon, at 2. 

John Widdrington, born the 22d day of 
Tenuary, 17 .. [leaf torn] at ten a clock 
at night, on a Munday.” 

On another blank leaf of the book the 
two following births occur, probably chil- 
dren of the same numerous family. 

“ William Witherington wasborne the 6th 
day of March, between nine and ten a clock 
in the morning, in the year of our Lord 
God 1710. 

Fenwick Widdrington was borne the 
13th day of February, at five a clock of a 
Thirsday morning, in the year of our Lord 
1730.” 

The following entry evidently applies to 
a new generation : 

‘¢ Ralph Widdrington was born ye 15th 
day of lanuary, between eight and nine 
a clock in the morning, granson to Ralph 
(1738-9) Widdrington, and son to Henry 
Widdrington.”’ 

In other parts of the Prayer Book the 
Ralph Widdrington first above mentioned 
is styled “ Ralph Widdrington of Hauxley, 
in the parish of Warquoth, county of 
Northumberland.’ And the following 
entry also appears under the date of 1709 : 





| 
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“Henry Widdrington, in Harbottle in 
England, in y* county of Northumbrland, 
in the parish of Whittingham.” After this 
follow some words, which from the pecu- 
liarity of the handwriting it is extremely 
difficult to decipher. The following is 
rather a guess at what the writing may be 
than a copy of what it is—‘ Dea vigilet 
labores beata.’’ 

On inquiry none of the above entries 
are to be found in the parochial registers 
of either the parish of Warkworth or of 
Whittingham. 

It would be very obliging if any of your 
correspondents could give information re- 
garding the above persons, or any of them. 
The very early hour in the morning of the 
marriage in 1703 is remarkable. Could 
the family have been Roman Catholics, 
and so obliged to have the ceremony per- 
formed at so unusual a time? This sup- 
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position might also account for none of 
the names appearing in the I pee regis- 
ters; but, on the other hand, we find the 
whole writing in a Church of England 
Prayer Book. 

By the way, what was the motto or 
mottoes used by the Widdringtons? Their 
arms are well known: Argent and gules, 
a bend sable; Crest, a bull’s head: but I 
have never seen the motto. Could the 
above words, supposed to be Latin, and 
guessed at as J have already written them, 
have any connection with the motto? 
These words, as I have set them down, 
would support the theory of the family 
being Roman Catholics. Indeed that sup- 
position mainly suggested the reading of 
the words, which, as I have already stated, 
from the nature of the handwriting, it is 
very difficult to make out. 

Yours, &c. L. L. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The City of London Library—City of London Institution—Literary Institutions of Birmingham— 
Hulsean Prize—St. David's college, Lampeter—Scientific honours recently conferred—The Camden, 
Surtees, and Parker Societies—Antiquities collected by the Crystal Palace Company—Proposed 
Statue of Peter the Hermit—Statue of George Stephenson—MS. of J. J. Rousseau—Sales of Auto- 
graphs and Works of Art—Forged Seals in Jet and Brass—City Benefices. 


“Tt is with real pleasure” (we quote 
from the Atheneum) “that we announce 
a considerate and proper act now on the 
eve of accomplishment by the citizens of 
London, through the good sense of one of 
their committees. Many of our readers 
are doubtless aware that this great city 
possesses a most curious Library relating 
to London matters,—that it is annually 
adding to its stores,—and that it is in pos- 
session of a fund fully adequate to the ac- 
quisition of fresh curiosities. But how few 
have ever consulted its shelves, or, indeed, 
been within its walls! This Library, so 
little used for the purposes of research by 
literary men, has lately attracted the at- 
tention of the present chairman of the 
committee (Mr. William Williams); and 
the result has been, that cards of admission 
have been sent—or rather are now on the 
eve of being sent—to every author of dis- 
tinction whose habits of research are at all 
likely to render the collection of use to 
him. A new printed Catalogue of the Li- 
brary will, as soon as completed (and it is 
nearly ready), accompany every ticket,— 
so that an author may consult the cata- 
logue in his own room, and, on finding 
what he wants, wait on the Librarian with 
his ticket, and see at once what he wishes 
tosee. This good example should becopied 
by the authorities at Oxford and at Cam- 


bridge, at Lambeth Palace and at Sion 
College.”’ 

One of the literary institutions of the 
metropolis, that called The City of London 
Literary and Scientific Institution, which 
was located in Aldersgate Street, was 
finally closed on the 3lst of December, 
after an existence of twenty-seven years. 
The members have subscribed for a testi- 
monial to Mr. George Stacy, who acted as 
Secretary during the whole period. 

A meeting has been held in Birming- 
ham, under good auspices, with a view to 
the establishment in that town of a new 
literary and scientific society. The at- 
tempt, however, is to revive rather than to 
create. In the city of Priestley and Watt, 
Boulton and Baskerville, literary and scien- 
tific institutions seem to have but a short 
lease of life. Its Philosophical Institution 
has just died a natural death. The Me- 
chanics’ Institute is extinct. The Poly- 
technic languishes for want of support. 
Of the Social Union and of the Artizans’ 
Library, organisations of which the world 
heard much a few years ago, we now hear 
nothing. Even the Public News-room 
appears to be in the last throes of exist- 
ence. But this general decay of rival so- 
cieties, while it clears the ground for a 
new experiment, is apt by the very fact of 
that clearance to discourage those who look 
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on from a distance as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of even the most magnificently an- 
nounced efforts—unless something more 
than voluntary good-will be secured to the 
undertaking in the first instance. It is 
proposed to erect spacious buildings, at a 
cost of 19,000/. The structure is to con- 
tain three museums: the first devoted to a 
collection of such raw materials as supply 
the staple industries of the town and 
neighbourhood, including geological and 
mineralogical specimens; the second to 
articles in every stage and variety of manu- 
facture, not only of this time and country, 
but, so far as they may be procurable, of 
all ages and all lands ; and the third to a 
large collection of machinery and models. 
The other features of the scheme comprise 
a chemical laboratory for lectures and 
classes; a central hall for lectures on 
general subjects ; class-rooms ; a reading- 
room with a scientific and general library 
of reference ; and, as an entrance to all 
the departments, a large hall, adapted for 
the reception of sculpture or other works 
of art, to become hereafter a nucleus for 
a public gallery. Another department 
will be devoted to mining records, showing 
-the dimensions and position of strata in 
the different mineral workings of the dis- 
trict. The whole of the expenses are ex- 
pected not to exceed 20,0007. Should the 
money not be raised by appeal to voluntary 
aid, it is proposed to make application to 
the municipal body, under the Public Li- 
braries Act, for assistance to complete 
the work.—Atheneum. 

On the 6th Jan. a banquet in connec- 
tion with the literary and artistic institu- 
tions of Birmingham took place in the 
assembly rooms of Dee’s Hotel. It origi- 
nated in a combined movement on the 
part of the Society of Artists, the Fine 
Arts Prize Fund Association, and the 
Society of Arts and School of Design. 
Invitations were sent to a number of the 
most eminent literary men of the day, and 
a previous meeting was held in the rooms 
of the Society of Artists for the purpose 
of presenting Mr. C. Dickens, on the part 
of a number of his admirers in Birming- 
ham, with a diamond ring and salver, both 
articles of Birmingham manufacture, in 
testimony, according to the inscription ‘on 
the salver, ‘‘ of their appreciation of his 
varied literary acquirements, and of the 
genial philosophy and high moral teaching 
which characterise his writings.’? The 
salver formed one of the specimens of 
Birmingham manufacture sent to the Great 
Exhibition by Messrs. Elkington and Co. 
and embraces a series of beautiful repre- 
sentations taken from the Iliad. Two 
hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner ; 
the chair was occupied by Mr. H. Hawkes, 
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the Mayor of Birmingham, and the duties 
of vice-president were discharged by Mr. 
P. Hollins. Among the company present 
were Sir C. L. Eastlake, the President, 
and several other members of the Royal 
Academy. 

The Hulsean Prize at Cambridge has 
been adjudged to Mr. W. Jay Bolton, of 
Caius College, subject ‘‘ The Evidences 
of Christianity, as exhibited in the Writings 
of its Apologists down to Augustine ex- 
clusively.’’—The subject for the prize for 
the next year is, ‘‘ The Position and His- 
tory of the Christian Bishops, and espe- 
cially of the Bishop of Rome, during the 
first three Centuries.’? The Rev. M. B. 
Cowie, of St. John’s College, has been 
elected Hulsean Lecturer for 1853. 

The late Mr. Thomas Phillips, of Bruns- 
wick-square, has left by bequest a sum of 
about 6000/. for the purpose of founding a 
professorship of the physical sciences in 
St. David's College, Lampeter. Froma 
considerable number of candidates, the 
principal and professors have elected to 
the office the Rev. Joseph Matthews, M.A. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With 
this handsome bequest Mr. Phillips closed 
a series of munificent donations, which 
for several years have testified his interest 
in the colleges of the principality. To 
his generosity it has been indebted for the 
enlargement of the library, by the addition 
of more than 22,000 volumes, including 
among them many works of costly price 
and high literary value. A few years be- 
fore his death he also conveyed to St. 
David’s College, by deed of gift, the sum 
of 4,800/. to found six scholarships, for 
the benefit of natives of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris has 
divided the Lalande Astronomical prize 
between Mr. Hind of London, M. de Gas- 
paris of Naples, M. Luther of Blick near 
Dusseldorff, M. Chacornae of Marseilles, 
and M. Goldschmidt of Paris, all of whom, 
by the discovery of new planets, were en- 
titled to it. The Statistical prize was 
granted to M. Horace Say, for his volume 
of industrial statistics on Paris, and that 
of Experimental Philosophy was divided 
between Mr. Bridge, an English physician, 
and Professor Waller of Bonn, for treatises 
on the nervous system. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences of 
St. Peterburgh has elected the Earl of 
Rosse, President of the Royal Society of 
London, an honorary member—in consi- 
deration, as it is stated, of his high scien- 
tific acquirements, and of the important 
services which he has rendered to astro- 
nomy. 

The University of Gottingen, through 
the medium of the Chevalier Bunsen, has 
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conferred upon Mr. Samuel Phillips the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in consi- 
deration of his high literary services. Mr. 
Phillips, who was formerly a student of 
the Gittingen University, has distinguished 
himself by some powerful literary contri- 
butions to The Times, which have been 
largely circulated in this country and 
America in a collected form. 

We are happy to find that The Camden 
Society, whose works in the press have 
recently hung fire, are about immediately 
to issue the Second Volume of The Cam- 
den Miscellany, the contents of which are 
both varied and curious. They consist of 
1. The Household Expenses of John of 
Brabant, the son-in-law of Edward I. and 
the princes Henry and Thomas of Lan- 
caster, in 1292-3, from the Chapter House 
Westminster; 2. The Household Expenses 
of the Princess Elizabeth at Hatfield in 
1551-2, from a MS. in the possession of 
Lord Viscount Strangford ; 3. The Request 
and Suite of a True-hearted Englishman, 
a curious essay on commercial affairs in 
the reign of Edward VI. from a MS. at 
Edinburgh; 4. The Discovery of the 
Jesuits’ College at Clerkenwell, -in 1628, 
from MSS. in the State Paper Office ; 5. 
Trelawny Papers, chiefly relating to the 
celebrated Bishop of Exeter ; and 6. The 
Autobiography of Dr. Taswell, an Oxford 
Scholar in the reign of Charles IT. 

The Surtees Society held a meeting on 
the 15th December, at which sixteen re- 
cruits (chiefly enlisted at the Archeologi- 
cal meeting at Newcastle) were duly en- 
rolled; and it was announced that the 
books in progress for 1853 are the Pon- 
tifical of Egbert, Archbishop of York (731 
—767), to be edited by Mr. Greenwell ; 
and a volume of Wills and Inventories 
from the Registry at Richmond, to be 
edited by James Raine, jun. B.A. Fellow 
of the University of Durham. The books 
ordered for 1854 are the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, from the Lindisfarne Northum- 
bro-Saxon translation in the earlier part 
of the 8th century, to be edited by the 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson; and the Inven- 
tories and Account Rolls of the Monaste- 
ries of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, from 
their commencement until the dissolution, 
to be edited by the Rev. James Raine. 

The Parker Society announces the com- 
pletion of its series of publications. A 
volume of Archbishop Whitgift’s Works, 
together with Archbishop Parker’s Cor- 
respondence, the two remaining books for 
1852, will be ready for circulation early in 
the spring. The remaining portions of 
Archbishop Whitgift and Bradford, with 
Rogers on the Articles, and, it is hoped, 
Nowel’s Catechisms, will be issued for the 
year 1853. A large number of names 
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have been sent in of subscribers desirous 
of having a complete Index to the whole 
of the volumes published by the Society. 
The Council have consequently determined 
to issue such an Index, and the subscrip- 
tion for this (10s. 6d.) should be paid by 
all members who wish for it at the same 
time with the subscription for the year. 

The Crystal Palace Company have ob- 
tained from Government permission to 
bring from Egypt the obelisk called Cleo- 
patra’s Pillar, and to erect it in their 
grounds at Sydenham, on condition of its 
being reclaimable by the public at any 
future time by repayment of the costs of 
transit. It is also stated, for the like pur- 
pose, the crypt recently removed at Ge- 
rard’s Hall in London has been carefully 
taken to pieces, and each stone marked ; 
and it has even been suggested that Tem- 
ple Bar should be removed to the same 
site ! 

The Society of Antiquaries of Picardy 
have announced, that, by a decree of the 
Prince President of the Republic, dated 
the 23rd Feb. 1852, they have been autho- 
rised to erect a statue in bronze of Peter 
the Hermit, in one of the public places of 
Amiens. Their circular states, that, al- 
though that great event of the middle 
ages, the ‘‘ holy war,’’ has obtained a place 
among the recorded ‘ glories ’’—what an- 
nouncement in the French language is 
without this vain word ?—the apostle of 
the crusades has not yet a monument in 
his native city. The style and tone of this 
announcement are in perfect keeping with 
the spirit which has ever reigned in France. 
It states, however, that Peter the Hermit 
belongs not to France alone, but to the 
whole Christian world, and that all the 
‘* friends of religion’’ are bound to sub- 
scribe something towards the accomplish- 
ment of this object, most worthy to be 
recorded, as the French chroniclers word 
it, among the Gesta Dei per Francos ! 

Mr. Baily, the eminent sculptor, has 
just completed the model of a colossal statue 
of Mr. George Stephenson, the father of 
railway locomotion, and which, when 
executed in marble, is to be placed on the 
grand staircase at the Euston-square Sta- 
tipn. The figure is ten feet high, and re- 
presents the renowned engineer standing : 
with one hand he holds a plan of a railway- 
bridge, while the other touches the front 
of his coat, in natural and characteristic 
action. We are glad to find that our best 
sculptors have at length taken courage to 
grapple with the difficulties of modern 
costume, essential as they are to charac- 
teristic portraiture and historical truth. 

In a valuable collection of manuscripts, 
imported from the Continent, which was 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson 
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on the 23d Dec. was (lot 81) an unpub- 
lished philosophical work by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, written by him on the margins 
of the third and fourth volumes of his own 
copy of the first edition of his Emile. It 
is said that Rousseau composed’ a work 
similar to this during his residence in 
England, and that he afterwards destroyed 
it; 427. Lot 7, a MS. of Artur de Bre- 
tayne (ssec, x111) was sold for 541. 

The collection of paintings, bronzes, 
porcelain, &c, of the late M. Champion, 
the philanthropist, who was generally 
known by the name of Je Petit Manteau 
bleu, has just been sold by auction at the 
Hdtel des Jetneurs, at Brussels. The 
paintings did not bring high prices, al- 
though there were several of Teniers and 
other celebrated artists. The cabinet of 
curiosities and objects of art, 235 in num- 
ber, and many of them very rare, excited 
great competition. A marble bust of a 
female, said to be by Houdon, was sold 
for 4,000f.; another marble bust, for 
1,010f.; a marble group, 1,210f.; and two 
smaller busts, 1,955f. Two busts, in 
bronze, of Turenne and Condé, were sold 
for 710f.; a Génie in bronze, 700f.; a bust 
of Voltaire, 214f.; and two bronze sta- 
tuettes, 1,065f. Two porcelain vases 
brought 2,580f.; a third, 925f.; and two 
of the time of Louis XV. 1,600f. Several 
other articles were sold at equally good 
prices ; a pair of vases in red porphyry 
brought 3,001f. Among the objects of 
curiosity, an ebony console of the time of 
Louis XVI. was sold for 2,025f.; anda 
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snuff-box in Egyptian jasper was sold for 
1,020f. 

On several occasions we have noticed 
the fabrications of spurious articles of 
antiquity, and particularly of matrices of 
seals, The forgers have latterly applied 
their ingenuity to jet, a material which is 
easily fashioned into shape and engraved : 
and in a recent instance it was attempted 
to counterfeit the head and titles of the 
emperor Severus! These jet seals are sup- 
posed to be made in Yorkshire. There 
are still in the curiosity shops of London 
many fictitious brass matrices of medizval 
seals. They may generally be detected by 
their handles, though they are now better 
made than they used to be; but always by 
the imperfections of the impression, which 
of course cannot be more perfect than the 
wax seals from which they have been cast. 

The decease of Mr. Antrobus the Rector 
of St. Andrew Undershaft, in the city of 
London, a living estimated at between 
1300/. and 14002, a-year, has raised a de- 
mand for some better provision for the 
adjoining vicarage of St. Helen, which only 
enjoys a stipend of 20/., with some 14/. 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty, and the vo- 
luntary Easter offerings. The population 
of each parish is said to be equal (between 
600 and 700 inhabitants each). We take 
notice of the circumstance as connected 
with the history of St. Mary Axe, which 
was related in our last Magazine. The 
parishes of St. Helen and St. Mary Axe 
still suffer from their churches having been 
appropriated to the priory of St. Helen. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Saxon Obsequies, illustrated by Orna- 
ments and Weapons discovered by the 
Hon. R. C. Neville in a Cemetery near 
Little Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. With 
coloured lithographic plates. 4to.—In no 
department of archeology has a greater or 
more satisfactory advancement been made 
during the last few years than in that 
which comprises our early Saxon antiqui- 
ties. We need not take a far retrospec- 
tive glance over antiquarian publications 
to be convinced not only of the want of 
appreciation of this peculiar and interest- 
ing class of our ancient national remains, 
but also of its non-existence as a class. 
Saxon antiquities were confounded capri- 
ciously either with British, or Roman, or 
Norman; or, if here and there they were 
perceived to be what they really are, they 
were hardly valued; certainly they were 
not estimated for the remarkable light 
they throw on the history of our country 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXIX. 


and its population in the fifth and subse- 
quent centuries. An examination of the 
Archeologia will serve to shew the period 
at which the rectification commenced. 
Douglas may be called the father of 
Anglo-Saxon archeology. Apparently 
without the experience of early research 
in this peculiar field, he laid open a large 
number of graves in Kent, he noticed the 
position of their contents, he classified and 
arranged them, he saw not only what they 
were not, but what they were, and he be- 
stowed an unusually copious amount of 
well-directed learning in explaining the 
objects he had rescued from obscurity. 
Douglas, however, restricted his Nenia to 
the county of Kent. Opportunity was not 
afforded him for making similar researches 
in other parts of the kingdom, and thus 
he wanted those means of comparison 
which would have rendered his work of 
more comprehensive utility. Of late years 
2A 
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the few who have devoted their time more 
especially to this branch of archeology 
have gone further afield; they have col- 
lected evidence from other countries, they 
have explained much that was previously 
not understood, or but very imperfectly. 
By close comparison, that test of sound 
antiquarianism, it has been noticed that 
the Saxon sepulchral remains found in 
different parts of the kingdom differ in 
many respects from each other. There 
are certain leading characteristics com- 
mon to all, but in details there are remark- 
able peculiarities, which seem to be suffi- 
ciently marked to indicate at once their 
origin. This fact corroborates the histo- 
rical statements which inform us that 
Britain was populated by several immigra- 
tions of the Saxon tribes, made at con- 
siderable intervals of time. 

It is only by an accumulation of well 
authenticated facts that conclusions such 
as this can be deduced, and it must be 
admitted that the scientific antiquary has 
many difficulties to contend against in col- 
lecting such facts. The materials he has 
to work with are comparatively few, and 
they are not unfrequently presented under 
questionable circumstances, or associated 
with remains which belong to other periods 
and peoples. He has to travel far to 
gather information which, after all, may be 
inadequate to his purpose, from the want 
of an authenticated record of circum- 
stances not heeded by the mere collector, 
but indispensable to the scientific inquirer. 
Thus, the opinions he may form as to 
the Anglo-Saxon remains found in graves 
indicating from certain peculiarities the 
various tribes or races which settled in 
particular parts of Britain, can only be 
confirmed by multiplied examples. Such 
specimens may be abundant enough in 
museums and in private collections; but 
it is well known to all who have sought to 
use them for the true purposes of archeo- 
logy, that the chances are the owners 
know little or nothing of their history, 
and that they procured them, perhaps at 
a high price, as things ancient and rare, 
which they felt a certain pleasure in pos- 
sessing; beyond this they probably did not 
seek to inquire. 

The Anglo-Saxon cemeteries have usually 
been discovered by accident, and generally 
in secluded districts ; and thus their con- 
tents have frequently been dispersed or 
neglected from sheer ignorance. We could 
also cite instances where barrows have 
induced the curious to open and ransack 
them; even antiquaries have excavated 
them, and left the result of their researches 
not only unpublished, but also unrecorded. 
It is therefore with much pleasure we hail 
the production of Mr. Neville’s catalogue 
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of the objects he obtained from the ceme- 


tery at Little Wilbraham. From time to 
time, it appears, discoveries had been made 
at the spot, and there is no saying what 
may in consequence have been lost. It 
was therefore fortunate that the chance 
of making a full exploration of the site 
fell into such good hands, and we cannot 
be too grateful to Mr. Neville for pub- 
lishing the collection he has made in a 
manner so elaborate as to fill no less than 
forty large quarto plates. The work is 
modestly called a Catalogue Raisonné, and 
this must be borne in mind by those who 
may be disposed to cavil at the letter- 
press being little morethan an enumeration 
of the contents of each grave, and their 
relative position. The antiquary will value 
the work as an important contribution to 
our materials for studying the Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities, and he will know how to 
extract advantage from it, contrasting the 
superior worth of abundant illustrations 
with few words, over lengthy dissertations 
on objects which no description alone can 
make intelligible without cuts or diagrams. 

The Little Wilbraham cemetery afforded 
to Mr. Neville’s excavations 188 skeletons, 
laid in various directions, without regard 
to uniformity. With some of them were 
weapons of war, amounting altogether to 
nineteen bosses of shields, thirty-five 
spears, four swords and knives, the last of 
which probably only for domestic uses, 
and one battle-axe. The ornaments con- 
sist of 125 fibule (chiefly of the kind 
called cruciform), buckles, nearly 1200 
beads, Roman coins worn as beads, and 
some curious objects which, when exhibited 
to the Society of Antiquaries, were sup- 
posed to be keys, and are described as such 
in their Proceedings. They seem, elsewhere, 
to have been satisfactorily determined to be 
ornaments or appendages to the girdle.* 
There were numerous other objects, such as 
some small wooden pails, combs, tweezers, 
&ec. But among the most interesting may 
be reckoned the urns, remarkable for their 
characteristic types and patterns. They 
resemble some found a few years since 
near Derby, which we recollect one of our 
antiquaries pronounced to be Saxon, con- 
trary to the then general opinion. The 
plates of these urns are perhaps the least 
satisfactory, as the deep colouring con- 
siderably obscures the ornamental details, 
and this remark may in some respects be 
applied to one or two of the other plates, 

* See “Collectanea Antiqua,’’ vol. 11. 
plates LV. and LVI.; and the woodcut in 
our Magazine for Sept. last, p. 238, extract- 
ed from “ The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon,’’ p. 420. In Mr. Neville’s plates 
they are engraved upside down. 
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and the groupings of the spears and knives 
are more artistic than archeologically 
useful. Altogether, however, the plates 
are well executed, and some, particularly 
those of the beads, are beautifully coloured. 

We suspect that the ethnologists (for 
instance Dr. Thurnam and Mr. Davis) will 
regret the total absence of craniological in- 
formation, especially when an opportunity 
so unusually favourable was afforded for 
obtaining it. But, under all circum- 
stances, we must be obliged to Mr. Neville 
for publishing so handsome a volume, 
which the antiquary will not fail to find 
valuable for reference. 





Hadrian the Builder of the Roman 
Wall: a Paper read at the Monthly Meet- 
ing of the Society of Antiquaries, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 4 Aug. 1852, in reply 
to ‘* The Roman Wall: an attempt to 
substantiate the claims of Severus to the 
authorship of the Roman Wall. By Robert 
Bell.” By the Rev. John Collingwood 
Bruce, M.A., F.S.A. London and New- 
castle. Py. 38. 1852.—The pamphlet 
published by Mr. R. Bell, to which this 
is a reply, has not reached us; but we 
gather from Mr. Bruce’s tract what may 
be considered as the substance of his argu- 
ments. The first, and on which he ap- 
pears to lay the greatest stress, is founded 
on the well-known inscription on the upper 
part of an ancient quarry on the banks of 
the river Gelt, which mentions a vexillation 
of the Second legion, with the date of the 
consulship of Aper and Maximus, A.D. 
207 , about four years previous to the death 
of Severus, and shortly before his coming 
to Britain. From this inscription he 
maintains that the building of the wall was 
contemporaneous, and adds that “the Ha- 
drianites endeavour to evade this powerful 
proof that the wall was built by Severus 
by the supposition that the inscription was 
made when the wall was only repaired by 
Severus, in the year 207. But it must be 
observed that the inscription is nearly at 
the top of a rock, and the quarry has been 
worked to an enormous extent down to 
the bed of the river, a depth of at least 
fifty feet.’’ 

Mr. Bruce meets this objection to his 
own conclusions in favour of Hadrian by 
observing that, ‘‘ because a vexillation of 
the Second legiun carved some lines upon 
the face of a quarry on the Gelt, we are 
not necessarily to infer that they were en- 
gaged in extensive operations there,—that 
it is admitted on all hands that the Second 
legion was extensively employed upon the 
Wall, and so was the Sixth, and so was the 
Twentieth. The inscriptions on the Wall 
itself do, indeed, prove that the Second 
legion was engaged in the erection of that 
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structure, and in three instances the name 
of Hadrian is coupled with that of the 
Second legion on those inscriptions, whilst 
the inscription at the Gelt merely esta- 
blishes the fact that a part of that legion 
was in Cumberland in the reign of 
Severus.’’ 

Mr. Bell ridicules Mr. Bruce’s notion 
that most of the inscriptions recording the 
Second legion (as well as others) may, 
from their peculiar character, be supposed 
to have been executed prior to the reign 
of Severus. In this he will hardly be sup- 
ported by any one who has closely studied 
the general shape of the letters and their 
ligatures, and has compared the earlier 
inscriptions with those of a later date. 
The matter also is essential to be observed, 
and the form varies as much as the letters. 
Had Mr. Bell attended to this important 
key, he would probably have paused before 
he had cited on his side of the question 
the supposititious inscription in Gordon's 
Itinerarium Septentrionale, sEpT. SEVERO. 
IMP. @QVIMVRVM HVNC CONDIDIT. 

The evidence of ancient writers in refer- 
ence to the building of the Wall is rather 
obscure and conflicting ; but we are ing 
clined, upon a careful review of it, to strike 
a balance in favour of Mr. Bruce. Neither 
Xiphiline nor Herodian, the latter of whom 
gives a pretty minute account of the cam- 
paign of Severus in Britain, make any 
mention of Severus as builder of the Wall, 
which probably they would have done had 
he really been its constructor. Xiphiline 
speaks of the Meeate as dwelling near the 
barrier wall, a mode of expression which 
implies its existence at the time of the 
coming of Severus. Spartian, a writer of 
inferior merit, who is quoted by Mr. Bell 
in favour of the claims of Severus, says 
that this emperor fortified Britain with a 
wall drawn across the island, ending on 
each side at the sea, which was the chief 
glory of his reign, and for which he re- 
ceived the name of Britannicus. But the 
same author, in a passage overlooked by 
Mr. Bell, states that Hadrian went to Bri- 
tain, where he corrected many things, and 
first drew a wall eighty miles long to sepa- 
rate the Romans from the barbarians. 
Aurelius Victor uses precisely the same 
words as Spartian in attributing the wall 
to Severus. Eutropius is on the same 
side, but he makes the wall one hundred 
and thirty-two miles in length. Cassio- 
dorus and Paulus Diaconus are late writers, 
and equally unsatisfactory on this point. 
Paulus lived five hundred years after Se- 
verus, and borrowed the very words of 
Eutropius, substituting xxxv for CxXxXII, 
M.P. as the length of the wall. 

But whatever credit may be attached to 
the evidence of ancient writers, their testi- 
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mony cannot be allowed to weigh against 
the remains as they now exist, and the con- 
clusions deduced from a careful examina- 
tion of them. Hodgson, the illustrious 
historian of Northumberland, gave more 
time and attention to the subject than any 
one since the days of Horsley, and he 
came slowly, and in spite of prejudices, to 
the belief that Hadrian constructed at one 
and the same time the stone wall, with its 
ditch on the north and the earthen vallum 
to the south. In any other point of view 
they were to him unsatisfactory make- 
shifts,and misapplied and incomplete forti- 
fications. Considered as one grand work 
they could be understood and admired as 
a consummate effort of engineering skill. 
The circumstances under which Hadrian 
visited Britain, and the inscriptions disco- 
vered along the line of the works, support 
this view. On the contrary, the insurrec- 
tion of the Caledonians cost Severus 
50,000 men, and it is probable he was 
hardly in a condition to have projected 
and completed a work requiring so much 
time and labour. But he evidently did 
what many of his inscriptions prove ; he 
fepaired the fortifications, and probably 
strengthened them with additional castra. 
Mr. Bruce has surveyed and re-surveyed 
the Wall from end to end, conjoining with 
ita study of the inscriptions, and he arrives, 
in consequence, at the same conclusion as 
Hodgson. Mr. Bell does not, it appears 
to us, attempt to follow him in so extended 
a view of the question ; and, with regard to 
inscriptions, confines himself to those of 
his own neighbourhood. In no respect 
are his objections to Mr. Bruce’s theory 
conclusive, while most of his arguments 
are forcibly refuted in the reply. But 
truth is served by discussion, and,as Mr. 
Bell is evidently an ardent antiquary, we 
trust he will continue and extend his re- 
searches in co-operation with Mr. Bruce, 
who candidly acknowledges services reu- 
dered, and who evidently does not allow 
difference of opinion to lessen friendship. 





Colchester Castle built by a Colony of 


Romans as a Temple to their deified Em- 
peror, Claudius Cesar. By the Rev. H. 
Jenkins, B.D, 8vo. pp. 38. 1853.—It 
would occupy too much space to discuss 
the ingenious arguments put forth by Mr. 
Jenkins in favour not merely of the Roman 
origin of the well known castle at Colches- 
ter, but in support of a notion which the 
author has been induced to conceive that 
the castle is actually the temple of Claudius 
mentioned by Tacitus, but considerably 
altered at different periods. This con- 
clusion, which will be found, we suspect, 
altogether original and singular, the authcr 
states has been forced upon him from a 
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careful personal survey, and from dis- 
coveries made in the immediate vicinity of 
the castle, which we understand will be 
followed up by further researches and ex- 
cavations. It is therefore worthy of respect 
and of fair consideration, especially when 
it is obvious that, although the general 
form of the structure resembles that of 
the Norman castles, there are some pe- 
culiarities in the architectural details which 
induce a few of our best antiquaries to 
consider it of Saxon origin, and historical 
evidence is rather in favour of this opinion. 
Though portions of the building are con- 
structed more Romano, the general features 
do not accord with those of any well- 
authenticated Roman building with which 
we are acquainted. Still we look forward 
with much interest to the resumption of 
Mr. Jenkins’s investigations, being well 
convinced that as truth is the grand object 
of his inquiry it must be advanced by the 
practical researches he proposes to make. 
—Since writing these rewarks we perceive 
that Mr. Jenkins’s essay has received a 
very full and elaborate reply from the 
hands of Mr. Cutts, of Coggeshall, which 
has been published in the Essex and West 
Suffolk Gazette. Mr. Cutts arrives at the 
conclusion that, ‘* Allowing for the pe- 
culiarities of construction made necessary 
by the use of Roman materials, which 
peculiarities are not without parallel in 
buildings of the same date built of similar 
materials, the building called Colchester 
castle corresponds in magnitude, construc- 
tive features, internal arrangements, in 
short, in every particular, with the usual 
plan of a Norman keep.” 

Isis: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By 
James Augustus St. John. 2 vols. 8v0.— 
These volumes commence with a dream, 
and terminate with a mystery. Between 
those extremes, however, there are many 
evidences of power of observation made by 
a vigilant man, and many pleasant stories 
lucidly and rapidly told. How much of 
the book is true, and how much merely 
“ben trovato,’’ it would be difficult to say. 
For ourselves, we prefer those portions 
that are trae, or seemingly true; the im- 
possible is less well told, and is not re- 
markable for imagination. When we say 
that we prefer the true, or seemingly true, 
we make exception of one incident, so well 
told and so possible that we know not 
strictly how to class it. We allude to the 
pic-nic amid the Tombs of the Kings, 
when the revellers were not only of rather 
too exuberant mirth, but found additional 
excitement in the performances of dancing 
girls, and for cooking their banquet found 
fuel in the coffins of the dead monarchs 
in whose unconscious company they sang, 
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danced, and were noisily glad. We would 
fain trust that for this scene Mr. St. John 
has drawn upon his imagination, and that 
so barbarous a feast was not in truth a 
reality. 

The work is as much one of tales as of 
travel—the incidents, supposed or real, of 
travel serving only as a string whereon to 
connect the scattered pearls of story. 
There is, too, no lack of philosophy, after 
its sort. Of disquisitions upon politics 
and religion there are many, the former 
having an ultra-democratic smack with 
them, and the latter an ultra-liberality 
beyond the usual limits even of the reli- 
gious speculators in these liberal days. 
We might have a word or two to say on 
these matters, wherein we discern much 
mischief, though nothing but good be 
meant ; but Mr. St. John something pe- 
remptorily intimates in one of his chapters 
that he is rather impatient of contradic- 
tion—and no doubt were we to question 
the soundness of his opinions on either 
religion, politics, or social distinctions, he 
would set us down as among “ pestilent ”’ 
critics. 

This by way of protest ; but, apart from 
what that protest refers to, we rejoice in 
having the opportunity of saying that the 
author has written not only two exceed- 
ingly pleasant volumes, but that he has 
evidently written with a purpose in view. 
Every one of his stories is obviously in- 
tended to carry a moral with it. We may 
sometimes dispute the application, but we 
are constrained to do justice to the merits 
of the narrator. As a specimen of the 
work, we make one extract. It rather 
suits our space than does justice to the 
author’s work, but it is gracefully and 
graphically told; and it shows that Mr, 
St. John might, if he thought it worth 
while, compete with Hans Andersen, and 
give us another ‘ Picture-book without 
Pictures.”’ 

“As I sat next morning in my boat, 
describing my impressions of the previous 
day, a little dancing girl from Essonan 
came on board, with two or three young 
companions, and asked permission to en- 
tertain me with their performances. There 
is really something in race which exerts a 
powerful influence over our minds. . . . 
This girl immediately excited in me an in- 
terest which none of the rest had ever 
done. I could not at all, at first, explain 
the matter to myself, but, as I continued. 
to look at her, the conviction flashed upon 
me that she must be an European. To the 
Arabs I have always been partial, more 
than to most of the nations of Christen- 
dom; but the sight of an European girl, not 
more certainly than sixteen years of age, 
among the wild Ghawazi of the tropics, 
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awakened home associations, and irre- 
sistibly prejudiced me in her favour. On 
inquiring into her history, I found she was 
the daughter of a French gentleman, who, 
for some reason which I could never hear, 
had settled many years ago at Essonan. 
He had long been gathered to his fathers, 
and having left behind him no property— 
friends he could not be expected to have 
in that remote place—had bequeathed his 
sweet little daughter to the public. The 
countenance united the dignity of the Arab 
with the vivacity of the French; her eyes 
were large and black, her hair was of the 
same colour, and yet her complexion was 
that of a Parisian woman entitled to the 
epithet fair. She had a small, delicately 
formed mouth, and the prettiest smile 
imaginable. When I asked her who took 
care of her, she replied, in a tone of some 
melancholy, there was no one to take care 
of her, that she was quite alone, without 
friends or relatives, but that the Arabs 
were kind. She asked me if I would carry 
her with me into Nubia, in my boat, and 
afterwards to Europe, for that she should 
like to see France, her father’s country. 
I inquired if she could speak the language, 
and she replied ‘No!’ Whether she re- 
membered her father’s name? She still 
answered in the negative. Yet such was 
her simplicity, she still thought it per- 
fectly practicable to find out his relatives, 
merely by saying that he was the person 
who had come so many years before to 
Essonan. I excused myself as well as I 
could for not showing her the hospitality 
she desired, and assured her, moreover, 
what was very true, that it would be much 
better for her to remain where she was, 
than to travel to Europe, even if she had 
the power. A shade passed over her face 
at this remark, but it was soon gone ; and, 
binding the broad girdle about her waist, 
she astonished me by the energy and grace 
of her dancing. She afterwards sang two 
or three songs in a plaintive and almost 
wailing music; and having with her com- 
panions been treated with pipes and coffee, 
and received somewhat more than the 
usual present, she sprang lightly and gaily 
ashore, wished me a pleasant voyage, and 
disappeared among the houses. I after- 
wards, however, saw her several times, and 
invariably observed that the Arab girls 
among whom she lived treated her with 
peculiar deference. If this was owing to 
the circumstance of her being friendless it 
argued in them a peculiar delicacy of sen- 
timent ; and if they attributed to her some 
superiority, on account of her European 
origin, we cannot help admiring their 
humility. At all events she appeared 
happy, poor girl, in that land of strangers, 
though it was in some sort her home, the 
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only home she knew or could hope for in 
this world, and I trust it proved as plea- 
sant to her as I wished it.”’ 

It will be allowed, we think, that the 
sketch of this columba inter corvos is 
gracefully executed. In this sort of deli- 
neation, and in narrative generally, the 
author evinces powers of no mean order. 
In his reflections he is seldom so attrac- 
tive; they are for the most part tinged, to 
use the lightest possible expression, by in- 
veterate prejudice. We shall be glad again 
to meet the author as a narrator—even of 
revolutions and their incidents, which he 
can graphically describe; but we confess 
that we look with little eagerness, but 
much alarm, for the appearance of his half- 
promised work on the theory of revolutions. 





Bibliographia Historica Portugueza, 
ou Catalogo methodico dos Auctores Por- 
tuguezes, Ye. (Portuguese Historical 
Bibliography, or a methodical Catalogue 
of the Portuguese Authors, &c.) Por 
Jorge Cezar de Figanitre. Lisboa.—The 
author of this work, which we notice on 
account of its universal usefulness, as well 
as an example of a book of a very de- 
sirable character in reference to our own 
country, makes known, in the form of a 
methodical catalogue, all works published 
in the Portuguese language concerning the 
civil, political, and ecclesiastical history of 
Portugal and its dependencies, up to the 
year 1844. The value of such a book is 
not merely of a local nature. It possesses 
a certain claim to the notice of the literary 
world at large, as being of essential service 
to those engaged upon matters connected 
with Portuguese history, or who take an 
interest in literature in general. 

The catalogue is divided into three parts, 
each subdivided into various chapters, or, 
as they are termed, titles. The first part, 
after noticing the works treating of the 
general history of the kingdom, mentions 
the chronicles, histories, and other publi- 
cations relative to the particular reigns of 
its sovereigns ; the second part gives the 
works written upon the antiquities, geogra- 
phy, and topography of Portugal and its 
adjacent islands, those concerning America, 
Asia, and Africa, tragical events, such as 
earthquakes, shipwrecks, famines, &c. and 
the biographies of illustrious Portuguese ; 
and the third and last treats of all the 
writings upon the church, clergy, and 
military orders of Portugal. The author of . 
each work is first alphabetically indicated, 
with his station in life and birthplace ; 
then its title and the particulars of all the 
editions it may have gone through; and, 
in those cases where copies have become 
scarce, one or more places are mentioned 
where they may be met with. Anonymous 
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works are separately given after each of 
the chapters under which their subjects 
may be classed. Besides an index of 
chapters, there is also an alphabetical index 
of authors at the end of the volume. 

The only previous work of this kind 
already extant in Portugal is Diogo Bar- 
bosa Machado’s Bibliotheca Lusitana; a 
compilation of the highest merit, but which 
is already of nearly a century’s age, the 
last of its four folio volumes having been 
published so far back as 1759. Mr, 
Figaniére has not only filled up this void, 
but also pointed out and corrected several 
omissions and errors inseparable from a 
work so extensive as that of Barbosa 
Machado’s, which comprised all the Por- 
tuguese authors whatever that had ap- 
peared before his time. Mr. Figaniére’s 
catalogue includes all books that had ap- 
peared up the year 1844, and a supplement 
is shortly to be issued containing an ac- 
count of those published since that period. 

The cbject aimed at in the Bibliogra- 
phia Historica would, however, be more 
thoroughly attained were it followed by a 
catalogue similar in plan relating to the 
authors who have written upon Portu- 
guese history in the Latin and Spanish 
idioms, whose writings are both numerous 
and highly prized. 

We hope that the labours of Mr. Fi- 
ganiére, a young man already well known 
and appreciated in his own country for his 
literary taste and antiquarian researches, 
may tend to diffuse a truer light than at 
present exists as regards the literary worth 
of the land of Camoens and Vasco da 
Gama. 





The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
1853. By Charles R. Dod, Esg. 12mo.— 
The editor of this most useful and com- 
prehensive of all our books of reference 
for biographical purposes has now esta- 
blished a character so universally acknow- 
leged for unwearied attention to every 
passing change, and indefatigable industry 
in acquiring fresh items of information, 
that we should have a difficulty in vary- 
ing our annual language of commendation, 
did not Mr. Dod also usually introduce 
some new feature to supply us with a 
point of further congratulation. He has 
this year not only carried forward the 
object commenced in his last edition of 
recording the dirth-places of the subjects 
of his book, by obtaining more than 500 
additional birth-places ; but he has intro- 
duced into the First Part of his work 
cross-references to the children and titled 
relatives of every Peer, who are enumerated 
and described in Part II. By this im- 
provement Mr, Dod’s Peerage is made as 
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ready a means of referring to the junior 
branches of every noble family as those 
books which are compiled after the old 
model of taking every family by itself in 
connection with its head. The new articles 
in this yearly volume, occasioned by the 
accessions of new personages to hereditary 
or official titles, during the past year, are 
eighty-nine in number: whilst a new par- 
liament and a multitude of other changes 
have occasioned many thousand emenda- 
tions. 





The Life and Correspondence of John 
Foster. Vol. II. Post 8vo. (Bohn’s 
Standard Library).—This volume com- 
pletes the work ; the first was noticed in 
our January number, p. 65. We cannot, 
however, help remarking, that second 
volumes are sometimes enemies to the 
Jirst, when they present the subject in a 
Jess advantageous light. This is the case 
with Foster. The materials of which the 
first is composed are richer, as they in- 
clude his copious and instructive journal, 
for a sequel to which we look in vain. The 
more unfavourable parts of his character, 
such as his virulent hatred of the Church 
of England, though they appear in the 
first, are offensively prominent in the 
second. Perhaps a modified edition in one 
volume (like the condensed lives of Han- 
nah More and Wilberforce) may one day 
be found desirable. In such a case, it will 
be sufficient to intimate Mr. Foster’s ex- 
treme opinions on some points, without 
presenting him so prominently in a hostile 
attitude as has now been done. His repu- 
tation will not suffer in consequence. 





James Watt and the Steam Engine. 
(The Monthly Volume.) 18mo. pp. 192. 
—There is a great deal of information, 
historical and mechanical, condensed in 
this little volume. Modern accounts of 
this engine are common enough; but 
chap. 1, entitled “ What the Ancients 
knew about Steam and the Steam Engine,’’ 
will be read with peculiar interest. The 
contrivance by which Anthemius, the 
Byzantine architect of St. Sophia, an- 
noyed his neighbour Zeno (p. 17), shows 
that knowledge enough of steam existed 
at that period for mischievous purposes. 





The Ancient British Church. By W. L. 
Alexander, D.D. (The Monthly Volume.) 
—This is an inquiry ‘‘ into the history of 
Christianity in Britain previous to the 
establishment of the Heptarchy.’’ The 
third chapter is devoted to the question, 
‘* Did St. Paul bring the Gospel to Bri- 
tain ??’ which the author resolves in the 
negative. The investigation of the “ Story 
of King Lucius,’’ another alleged intro- 
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ducer of Christianity into Britain, in chap. 
5, is avowedly based on the researches of 
Mr. Hallam, in the Archeologia, vol. 33. 
The author justly observes, that ‘‘ the ob- 
scurity which hangs over the origin of the 
ancient British Church is not greatly dis- 
sipated, as we advance to consider its sub- 
sequent fortunes.”’ (P. 116.) This volume 
is altogether one of the most learned of 
the series. But why should Herodotus be 
termed ‘‘ the garrulous and inquisitive ?’’ 
(P. 23, note.) The latter epithet is an 
honourable one, from which the former 
appears intended to detract. 





Life and Times of John de Wycliffe. 
(The Monthly Volume.)—The author ob- 
serves that ‘‘ the life of Wycliffe was de- 
voted to one thing, and therefore was lack- 
ing in that variety of fact and incident 
which gives to biography its chief attrac- 
tion and interest. The record, however, 
is valuable, as throwing light upon his 
times, and as revealing the necessity of 
that great Reformation for which he so in- 
tensely sighed and laboured.” (P. 4.) We 
do not perceive that he notices the hypo- 
thesis, first brought forward in our pages 
(Aug. 1841), that the deprived Warden of 
Canterbury was not the Reformer. That 
paper elicited, in the controversy to which 
it gave rise, the fact of there being several 
contemporaries of the same name. Nor is 
it unimportant in Wycliffe’s history, as it 
presents his motives in a most disinterested 
light. At p. 27, Hentham should be Hen- 
thorn. The volume, however, will be read 
with interest, and the reader of English 
history will do well to include it in his 
course. 





Religion and Education in relation to 
the People. By Alfred Langford.—An 
able and intelligent book, plunging its 
readers into the heart of many serious 
difficulties, from which our way of escape 
would certainly not be that which Mr. 
Langford points out. We really cannot 
allow that the first of considerations, when 
we are endeavouring to raise the character 
of the people by education, is to teach 
nothing that may by possibility be the ob- 
ject of dislike or disbelief to here and there 
a parent. We are sure that in requiring 
from an honest-minded Christian school- 
master that he should check the overflow- 
ings of his heart, and not even speak of 
the Great Creator, lest an Atheist may 
thereby be led to keep his child from 
school, we should be doing what would 
make the educator and the education 
utterly worthless. They who are so very 
sensitive respecting the cases of sceptical 
or unbelieving parents, are not sensitive 
at all where the poor religious school- 
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master is concerned. Mr. Langford is 
himself anxious that the religious principle 
in young people should be cultivated, but 
he would concede the point rather than 
that education should not be universal. 
There must be, somewhere or other, a 
stop to these demands for individual 
conscience, and against general religious 
teaching. We would give a large latitude 
to honest doubt and difficulty; but, where 
the peace and happiness of vast numbers 
are concerned, we cannot concede the grand 
outlines of Dispensation made by Him 
who best knows his creatures, for their 
crowning blessing. 





The Laws of Life, with special reference 
to the Physical Education of Girls. By 
Elizabeth Blackwell, M. D.—This sensible 
and valuable book, of small size but con- 
siderable importance, comes to us from 
New York, where its author, we under- 
stand, having passed through all the stages 
of an European medical education, and 
taken out her diploma, is practising as a 
physician to women. We wish that its 
very sensible counsels were disentangled 
from a few medical details, which render 
it unfit, or at least less fit, to be placed in 
a young lady’s library. Apart from these, 
which remove it from the very class it 
seems to have been intended for, and make 
over to the mother what should be the 
daughter’s manual, we feel the volume to 
be really one which we should thankfully 
recommend to schools and colleges. No- 
thing can be more wise and true than Mrs. 
Blackwell’s remarks on our “ double na- 
ture ’’—on our injustice in frequently im- 
puting to the body evils which really 
originate in our mental and moral neglects. 
The body, as she justly says, is not the 
cause of gluttony, intemperance, &c. ; the 
evil is, that the moral nature which should 
allow every bodily power no more than 
proper sway, is not permitted by us to 
do its true work. If such a book as this 
could find its way into good hands it might 
be the means of saving much waste of medi- 
cine, and of raising many a puny being into 
vigorous health. 





The Revealed Economy of Heaven and 
Earth.—In style and general tone this 
work so much resembles those which have 
been welcomed by thoughtful readers as 
the productions of Isaac Taylor’s pen, that 
we cannot help suspecting the author of 
“The Physical Theory of another Life ’’ 
and the author of ‘‘ The Divine Economy 
of Heaven and Earth ’’ to be dwellers in 
one habitation, and recipients of the same 
inspirations. The preface to the “ Divine 
Economy,”’ if there were nothing else in 
the volume worth reading, would well re- 
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ward attentive perusal. Of the rest we 
can only here say (fully allowing the almost 
injustice of our brevity), that it is too con- 
jectural for our taste or our conscience ; 
that much is assumed which cannot be 
proved, either from Scripture or reason ; 
and that such confident readings of the all 
unknown and awful future seem to us 
neither salutary nor always safe. 





Ruth. A Novel. By the Author of 
Mary Barton. 3 vols.—We were not pre- 
pared by anything in Mary Barton, success- 
ful and popular as that fiction deservedly 
was, for so original a work as this. Speak- 
ing of it simply as a novel, it is very re- 
markable. The style, scenes, characters, 
the deep pathos and the genial wit: the 
construction of the whole narrative, un- 
flagging in its interest to the last, combine 
to render it one of the nearest approxima- 
tions to perfection of constructive skill we 
ever met with. But other considerations 
belong to it. The work of a woman, 
written on a subject materially affecting 
woman’s character and position, it will 
have to submit to a severe ordeal; and, as 
there is no trace throughout of that brag- 
gart and daring spirit which has too often 
been put forth in the discussion of woman’s 
rights and wrongs, we hope the judgment 
formed respecting it will be ever respect- 
ful, and delivered only after the exercise 
of conscientious thought. To us ‘‘ Ruth’’ 
appears to be the fruit of very profound 
consideration of a painful subject in all its 
bearings, thrown out in story, as the form 
most natural to the writer; whose ideas 
cannot remain abstractions, but must find 
a body and an atmosphere of circumstance 
for themselves. In conducting the persons 
of her narrative through their several parts, 
we think her eminently guarded on the 
side of truth and virtue. Perverted, in- 
deed, must that mind be which could find 
in Ruth anything favouring evil in woman, 
any morethan in man. We are bound to 
say yet more than this. It seems to us 
that there is consummate skill in the man- 
ner in which our sympathies, generally in 
accordance with the kindly Minister, and 
out of harmony with the harsh and vulgar- 
minded hearer, are led, in due honour for 
plain truth and rectitude, to enlist them- 
selves in no small degree with the latter, 
spite of his odious violence. The balance 
is preserved with an equity truly remark- 
able. The guilt of falsehood is never pal- 
liated, though the hurry and the urgency 
of the case are fairly stated; and surely, 
it is among the serious ill consequences 
resulting to morals from merciless severity 
towards a single and early offence, that dis- 
simulation in every form is sure to follow, 
not as the fruit of a wholesome shame, 
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but as presenting the only path which 
rans parallel to that of the virtuous in 
actual life. Our space allows of no more 
extended remark, but we must point to 
the range of the author as evidence of 
her high talent. Topsy, in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, is not cleverer and more witty than 
Sally, in ‘‘ Ruth.” 





Life and Letters of Georye Barthold 
Niebuhr. Edited and Translated by Sn- 
sanna Winkworth. Vol. III. (Supple- 
mentary).—A third and supplementary 
volume of the Life and Letters of Niebuhr 
will meet with a welcome from all who 
have read the former two. Its contents 
will not, however, be found of such gene- 
ral interest as the preceding, although a 
series of letters from Holland, written 
during the eventful years of 1808 and 
1809, will well reward perusal. As de- 
scriptions they are lively, as criticisms on 
national character sensible; though too 
much tinctured by the writer’s fastidious- 
ness about any habits dissimilar to his own. 
Besides these letters, and indeed occupying 
a very prominent place, we have an ex- 
planatory epistle from Niebuhr’s attached 
and competent friend the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, who anxiously desires to have the 
great Dane more worthily judged as to 
several political points, but does, we think, 
little more than tell us that we must wait 
for documents not yet presentable. So, 
with regard to the fragments in the latter 
part of the volume, they do not surely 
add much to our previous means of esti- 
mating him. In the review of his Life 
and Letters in this Magazine,* very little 
was said of his modern political creed. 
We felt then, as now, that it is the great 
misfortune of those countries in which 
the principal part of Niebuhr’s Life was 
passed, that after an education of consi- 
derable scope has been afforded to the 
young, after all the pains possible has 
been taken to make the people capable of 
doing something, nothing is given them 
todo. There can be no doubt that Nie- 
buhr felt and lamented this —that he 
wished for that species of political self- 
government which should educate the citi- 
zens and yeomanry of Germany, and make 
them fit to choose their own representa- 
tives. But he was himself susceptible, to 
a degree which detracts from his dignity 
as a politician, of the outward influences 
whose effects he could yet at a distance 
deplore. He could not help being one of 
the aristocracy of learning, and he did not 
wrestle with its fastidiousness ; he saw that 
those who rose against the government ,— 
the eager youth of the universities,—were 





* Gentleman’s Magazine, March 1852. 
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not going to work in the manner he be- 
lieved likely to issue in substantial good, 
and he allowed his sympathies to be con- 
quered, and indulged in irritable and un- 
just remarks upon them. Still we pro- 
test, in the name of fact and justice, 
against an assertion recently made by one 
of his severest reviewers, that ‘ he died 
in a state of horror at the popular rising 
against the Ordinances of Charles X.”’ ¢ 

There can be no occasion to do more 
than quote Dr. Arnold’s report of his 
conversation in August, 1830, to prove 
how great an exaggeration this is: “ He 
(Niebuhr) said he was now much more 
inclined to change old institutions than 
he had been formerly; but ‘ possibly,’ 
said he, ‘ I may see reason in two or three 
years to go back more to my old views.’ 
Yet he anticipated no evil consequences 
to the peace of Europe even from a Re- 
public in France, for he thought that all 
classes of people had derived benefit from 
experience. ..... He often protested 
that he was no revolutionist ; but he said, 
though he would have given a portion of 
his fortune that Charles the Tenth should 
have governed constitutionally, and so re- 
mained on the throne, ‘ yet,’ he added, 
‘ after what took place, J would myself 
have joined the people in Paris, that is to 
say, I would have given them my advice 
and direction, for I do not know that I 
should have done much good with a mus- 
ket.’ ... . While we were at tea there 
came in a young man with the intelligence 
that the Duke of Orleans had been pro- 
claimed King, and Niebuhr’s joy at the 
intelligence was quite enthusiastic.’’— 
Appendix to Memoir, vol. ii. p. 389. 
4th edition. Journal, dated August, 1830. 

Whatever treasures connected with Nie- 
buhr may remain as yet hidden from us 
by the necessities of diplomatic prudence, 
we can scarcely believe that they will ma- 
terially affect our own estimate of him. 
It will and must remain a fact that his 
mind was very changeable, his opinions 
affected by the gloom of his spirits ; that 
his whole character was one which suffered 
more than it gained by being placed in 
office, not because it ever lost the stamp 
of a conscientious desire after right, but 
because of its sensitiveness ; because also 
the vastness of his premises made it diffi- 
cult for Niebuhr to draw conclusions. 

We are told by the Duke de Raguse, in 
his interesting Memorials, that Buona- 
parte complained bitterly of those among 
his allies who were men of conscience 
rather than men of honour. ‘* With the 
man of honour,’’ said he, “ with him who 
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purely and simply adheres to the letter of 
his promises, one knows what to reckon 
on; whilst, with regard to the other, the 
man of conscience, who will only do what 
he thinks best, we have nothing to rely 
on but his judgment and intelligence.’’ 
Now, though adherence to his promises 
was at all times one of Niebuhr’s marked 
personal characteristics, we cannot think 
he laid sufficient stress on the like virtue 
in others. 

He was so much delighted to see sove- 
reigns and ministers busied, apparently, 
in thinking out what would be best for 
the people, that he seems to have over- 
looked, or far too lightly touched on, 
actual breaches of faith. 

In conclusion, we will only say, that 
additional reading and new materials for 
forming a judgment, if they somewhat de- 
tract from our admiration of Niebuhr as 
a statesman, leave our love and respect for 
his personal virtues and his high abilities 
quite unimpaired. 





Light and Shade. By A.H. Drury.— 
A tale of considerable interest, cleverly 
written, and with some well-drawn cha- 
racters; it is, however, unequal, and wants 
more of incident, and what there is is im- 
perfectly managed. The thoughtless Lady 
Angel is too foolish and too heartless to 
excite pity. One of the best drawn among 
the characters is that of a young French 
artist, who plunges himself and his friend 
into the most ridiculous dilemmas, all the 
time firmly believing that he is in a way 
to make both their fortunes. Miss Drury 
is very skilful in the comic portions of her 
works. Her ‘‘ Friends and Fortune,”’ 
though far from faultless, is one of the 
most spirited modern tales we know. 





The Experience of Life. By Miss Sewell. 
—Here we have some beautiful domestic 
pictures, and some charming characters. 
Had Miss Sewell never written anything else 
worthy of record, the ‘‘ Aunt Sarah ”’ of 
this tale would make her memorable,—it is 
altogether one of the most picturesque of 
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characters. The dryness of manner, yet 
the real tenderness of heart—the benevo- 
lence, the shrewdness, and yet the sim- 
plicity, are very charming. We may differ 
widely from the old lady’s notions about 
the best mode of dealing with the ig- 
norance and misery that surround us; but 
we feel that such a person would inform 
with life any plan, however meagre and 
restricted. 


Jesuit Executorship. An Autobiogra- 
phy, &c. Two vols. 8v0.—We think this 
book better written than named. The 
public are tolerably weary of polemical 
and controversial works, and. of those re- 
lating to Jesuitry especially. It is fitting, 
however, that the subject should be kept 
before all readers and thinkers, but it 
were more judicions to lead them skil- 
fully into details of Jesuit doings than 
repel them at the outset by a title which 
does not seem to promise much novelty to 
follow. Saving this exception to the title 
these volumes will be found worth read- 
ing. They are, indeed, very unequally 
written, so much so that we could well 
believe that two very different minds have 
been concerned in their putting together. 
In some pages the language is graceful, 
dignified, and impressive ; in others just 
the reverse. The exciting interest of the 
story, however, is not allowed to flag, and 
they who are fond of indulging in strong 
and terrible emotion will find as much of 
that as is good even for larger appetites in 
Jesuit Executorship. 





Preciosa: a Tale.—A book respecting 
which we find it impossible to say more 
than that it displays both thought and 
feeling, and extensive command of poetical 
imagery; but that the resources of its 
author, which are undoubtedly rich, are 
expended on a feeble, uninteresting narra- 
tive—on a hero whose manliness is laid 
prostrate by a hopeless attachment, and a 
heroine who is at once virtuous, cold, and 
unattractive. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 13. John Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 
Among various presents of books was a 
folio copy of the ‘ Historie Romane 
Scriptores,’’ fol. Paris, 1620, the donation 
of Mr. William Hardy, a fellow of the 
Society, with the autograph of Ben Jon- 
son, in an extremely bold, plain hand, 
Si Ben. Jonsonij, on the title-page. Mr. 
Henry Porter Smith and the Rev. James 
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Henthorn Todd, D.D. of Trinity college, 
Dublin, were elected Fellows. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. exhibited a very 
curious series of impressions, taken from 
the candelabrum presented to the Cathe- 
dral of Aix-la-Chapelle by the Emperor 
Barbarossa in 1166. They represent the 
Birth, Passion, &c. of Christ, and the 
Beatitudes. 

James S, Knowles, jun, esq. presented 
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to the Society’s museum a cast of a sculp- 
tured stone discovered last year during 
some excavations in Saint Paul’s Church- 
yard, at the depth of twenty feet. Its di- 
mensions are 2 ft. 103 inc. by 1 ft. 10} inc. 
On its face is carved in low relief a horned 
animal involved in interlacing wreaths of 
the usual Scandinavian patterns, and on one 
edge is a Runic inscription in two lines. 
W. D. Saull, esq. F.S.A. has communi- 
cated from some friends in Lancashire a 
translation of part of this: ‘‘ Kina caused 
to be laid this stone and Toke . Ps 
The stone is supposed to have marked a 
grave, and a human skeleton was found, 
in a long rude hollow, near it. 

The conclusion of Mr. Parker’s memoir 
oa the Churches of France, accompanied 
by avery beautiful series of original draw- 
ings, was read. 

The resident Secretary then communi- 
cated an account of some Roman potteries 
discovered by the Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett 
in the western district of the New Forest. 
The site of the kilns was marked by mounds 
resembling depressed tumuli, and on dig- 
ging into them an immense number of 
fragments, and many vessels in a perfect 
or almost perfect state, were discovered. 
No traces, however, of masonry were met 
with, and no tools or implements, but 
three or four coins were turned up in a 
very corroded state. Twoof the coins found 
were of Hadrian and one of Victorinus. 
The former, scarcely legible from oxidiza- 
tion, had evidently been long in circulation, 
and afforded no precise information as to 
the age of these potteries. The coin of 
Victorinus is of the third century, but, 
as that also bore marks of wear, the in- 
ference was that it had been lost at a still 
later period, and that the kilns were, per- 
haps, in operation down to the period 
of the abandonment of Britain by the 
Romans. The spot in which these pot- 
teries was situated was about midway be- 
tween the town of Fordingbridge and the 
place where tradition tells us Rufus was 
slain by Sir Walter Tyrrel. The account 
which the chroniclers give of the depopu- 
lation of this district by the Conqueror 
was probably exaggerated, perhaps from 
the practice of translating the word tun by 
town. Many Saxon churls doubtless dwelt 
in this district, whose tuns or homesteads, 
guarded by large and fierce dogs, would 
be prejudicial to the deer it was the 
tyrant’s object to preserve, and the removal 
of such dwellings would be the consequence. 
The specimens of pottery had been evi- 
dently rejected on account of their being 
over-baked, or cracked by the action of a 
strong fire, and some of them had thereby 
acquired a vitrified surface not hitherto 
observed on Roman fictile ware. 
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Jan. 20. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Charles Scott Murray, esq. of Danes- 
field Park, Buckinghamshire, and Thomas 
Tobin, esq. of Ballincollig, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. pre- 
sented a sketch representing an elegant 
Piscina, discovered a few years ago in 
Springfield church, near Chelmsford. He 
attributes it to the time of Edward I. 
which is the date of the beautiful windows 
in the chancel of the church; and Mr. 
Repton remarked that the age of piscine 
may usually be determined by the tracery 
of adjoining windows. The occurrence of 
some of the old bricks with which the 
tower was repaired in 1586, shewed that 
the piscina at Springfield had been built 
up from the time of Elizabeth. 

Edward Phillips, esq. of Whitmore 
Park, Coventry, communicated an account 
of the discovery at Newnham Regis, in 
Warwickshire, of a leaden coffin, contain- 
ing the embalmed body of a man who was 
found to have been beheaded. The head 
was separately wrapped up in linen, and 
the shirt which covered the body was 
drawn over the wounded neck. The hands 
were crossed upon the breast, and the 
countenance had a peaked beard. The 
only indication of the party was the mark 
on the-linen shirt of the letters T.B., 
worked in black silk. Mr. Phillips sug- 
gested from the peaked beard that the 
corpse must have been that of a cavalier 
of the time of Charles the First, and pro- 
bably of Major-General Brown, Sheriff of 
London, who is mentioned by Clarendon 
as having fought in the royal cause. Four 
other coffins found at the same time were 
inscribed with the names of Francis Earl 
of Chichester, 1653; Audrey Countess of 
Chichester, 1652; Lady Audrey Leigh, 
their daughter, 1640; and John Anderson, 
the son of Lady Chichester, by her first 
husband. Another leaden coffin, found 
near the altar, bore au inscription for 
Dame Marie Browne, daughter of one of 
the Leighs, by Lady Maria, daughter of 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. 

Richard Brooke, esq. of Liverpool, F.S.A. 
communicated some observations on the 
field of the battle of Wakefield, made on 
a visit to that spot on the 31st July, 1852, 
No traditions among the country people 
now fix the precise scene of the contest ; 
but from the discovery of broken swords 
and other relics, together with human 
bones, on digging the foundations of the 
mansion called Portobello, it is evident 
that it was on a flat plain, now meadow- 
ground, extending from Sandal castle to 
the river Calder. 

Some remarks ‘‘ On the Angon or 
barbed javelin of the Franks, described 
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by Agathias,’” were communicated by Wm. 
Michael Wylie, esq. who has detected, in 
the Musée d’Artillerie at Paris, a unique 
specimen which was found at Mount St. 

ean, near Marsal, in the neighbourhood 
of Metz. It is not ascertained whether 
the Angon was originally a Frankish 
weapon, or borrowed by them from the 
Celts on their arrival in Gaul. A similar 
weapon is ascribed to the Lusitanians by 
Diodorus Siculus. Towards the close of 
his memoir Mr. Wylie made some ob- 
servations on the origin of the Fleur-de- 
lis of the French monarchs, which many 
writers have derived from the Angon. 
This idea was combated by Montfaucon, 
who suggested that it was imitated from 
the ornamentation of the crowns of the 
Byzantine empresses: and Mr. Wylie, 
inclining to that view, considers that it 
may have borne some mystic meaning de- 
rived from a remote and oriental source ; 
in support of which suggestion he pointed 
out the same emblem in several objects 
recently found at Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Arban. 





ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Jan. 7. James Yates, esq. F.R.S. in 
the chair. 

The Rev. W. Gunner read a short me- 
moir, the result of his recent researches 
amongst the archives of the Bishops of Win- 
chester, and those of the College, which 
had supplied some curious information in 
relation to the discharge of episcopal 
functions in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Many Irish prelates at that 
period seem to have been scarcely more 
than titular bishops, bearing the titles of 
sees in the sister kingdom, whilst their 
duties were chiefly, if not exclusively, con- 
fined in rendering assistance to English 
bishops in the discharge of their functions. 
A bishop of Achonry, as it appeared, was, 
for example, frequently deputed by Wil- 
liam of Wykeham to consecrate churches 
or perform other episcopal duties in his 
diocese ; and several remarkable instances 
were cited by Mr. Gunner, showing how 
frequently Irish prelates were engaged as 
suffragans to the bishops of Winchester, 
as also in other dioceses in England. The 
subject appeared to claim consideration as 
connected with ecclesiastical history, and 
the position of church affairs in the two 
countries respectively, prior to the Re- 
formation, independently of its interest in 
regard to the functions of suffragans at 
that period, which have not been distinctly 
ascertained. Mr. Gunner stated that Mr. 
T. Duffus Hardy, Keeper of Records in 
the Tower, had in preparation a carefully 
revised edition of the Episcopal Fasti, 
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which would supply a useful auxiliary in 
historical inquiries. 

Mr. Burtt, of the Chapter House, read 
a memoir relating to some new facts illus- 
trative of the life and times of Eleanor of 
Castille, Queen of Edward I. from original 
documents preserved at Westminster. They 
consist of the Rolls of the Auditors of 
Complaints, concerning various matters 
connected with the estates which had ap- 
pertained to the deceased Queen, procla- 
mation having been made, as it would 
appear, speedily after her demise, calling 
upon all who had any claim to make against 
any of Eleanor’s servants, to appear and 
support it. The pleadings, which relate 
chiefly to Norfolk and Suffolk, and to the 
counties of Chester and Flint, comprise 
many particulars of interest; and whilst 
hitherto no precise evidence has been ad- 
duced to show who were the executors of 
Eleanor, it appears by these recently dis- 
covered Rolls that Edward was himself the 
chief executor, and to him, doubtless, 
must be attributed the actual direction of 
the design and execution of those beautiful 
crosses, raised in various places to the 
memory of his beloved consort. It may be 
hoped that further investigation of docu- 
ments lately brought into notice may throw 
valuable light upon this interesting period. 

Mr. Wardell communicated an account 
of the examination of atumulus at Winter- 
ingham, East Riding, in which were found, 
with human remains, and the flint weapon 
of the natives of Britain, in the rudest 
period, the bones likewise of a dog, show- 
ing apparently the practice, similar to that 
of Eastern nations in recent times, of de- 
positing with the deceased the favourite 
animal, his companion in the chase. Ex- 
amples have occurred in Yorkshire, and 
other parts of England, of the remains of 
horses, and even of the wheels of some 
kind of car, interred with the early inha- 
bitants of these islands, and such facts are 
not undeserving of note in connexion with 
ethnological inquiries. 

Mr. Fowler sent a considerable deposit 
of bronze celts and broken weapons found 
by a ploughman in Lincolnshire. A large 
assemblage of ornaments of a later age, 
some of them of the most skilful workman- 
ship, found in the same county, were pro- 
duced by Mr. Trollope; claiming special 
attention as compared with the numerous 
objects of the same date, displayed by the 
Hon. Richard Neville, in his beautiful 
volume relating to ‘‘ Saxon Obsequies,’’ 
(which is reviewed in our present Maga- 
zine.) 

Mr. Tucker gave an account of some 
mural paintings lately uncovered in Exeter 
Cathedral, which appear to be of a higher 
class of artistic design than the decora- 
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tions of this nature usually found in 
England. The date of these paintings has 
been assigned to the close of the four- 
teenth century; and the mode of execu- 
tion deserves close attention, as they 
appear to have been painted not in fresco, 
but in tempera, to use the Italian term, 
on the plaster, the colours being partly, 
as it would appear, applied with the aid 
of some preparation of wax. The compo- 
sition of the designs is good and effective, 
the colouring forcible, and in many parts 
very fresh. The subject of this early spe- 
cimen of art, which deserves to be carefully 
copied, is the Resurrection, and the de- 
tails, especially in costume, partake of an 
Italian character. It may, however, more 
probably be regarded as an early work of 
the Flemish school. The Dean of Exeter 
has with praiseworthy care taken measures 
to preserve at least an accurate delineation, 
as the colours of such mural paintings 
frequently fade after a short exposure. 

Numerous antiquities, and objects illus- 
trative of ancient usages, or arts and 
manufactures, were brought for examina- 
tion, especially a collection of Saxon relics, 
personal ornaments, and beads of glass, 
almost equal in brilliancy and variety of 
colour to the celebrated productions of 
Murano. These were found at Quar- 
rington, in Lincolnshire. Several produc- 
tions of the enamellers of Limoges, in the 
thirteenth century, objects of the greatest 
rarity in England until the recent dis- 
persion of continental collections, were 
shown, with various specimens of gold- 
smiths’ work of Italian and German origin. 
Mr. Le Keux brought a fine head-piece, 
and some portions of armour, once sus- 
pended as a funeral achievement in a 
church in Buckinghamshire, but thrown 
aside during recent “restorations.’’ Mr. 
Burtt brought aseries of foreign and English 
seals, a portion of the collections formed 
by the late Mr. Caley. A singular folding 
hat was produced, supposed to be formed 
of white whalebone, and long preserved 
amongst the heirlooms of an old Surrey 
family, as having been worn by Queen 
Elizabeth. It is a curious specimen of 
ingenuity in manufacture, and, as a proto- 
type of the modern parasol, seems not ill- 
adapted to the taste of Queen Bess, who 
loved to be seen in “an open garden light,” 
in which this singular piece of costume 
would, from the transparency of its tex- 
ture, throw the slightest shadow over her 
strongly marked features. 

The Annual Assembly of the Institute 
was announced as fixed for July 12, at 
Chichester ; his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and the Bishop of the diocese, being 
patrons of the meeting. 
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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Dec. 8. S. R. Solly, esq. F.R.S. Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

A communication was received from 
Miss Agnes Strickland, in reference to 
the discovery of a jewel in the form ofa 
cross, supposed to have belonged to Queen 
Mary, and represented in her portrait at 
Holyrood. Inquiries were directed to be 
made on this subject. 

A paper was read by the Rev. E. Kell, 
F.S.A. on some coins found in excavating 
a part of the marsh contiguous to New- 
port, and some other relics obtained at 
different times from the same locality. 
The Rev. Mr. Hugo read a paper on the 
field of Cuerdale, and detailing the par- 
ticulars relating to the discoveries made 
on that spot in 1840. 

Mr. G. Vere Irving read some remarks 
on an interlude called The Killing of a 
Calf, in illustration of an entry in the 
book of expenses of the Princess Mary, 
in 1522,—“ Item, paid to a man at Wynde- 
sore for killing a calffe before my lady’s 
grace behynde a clothe, 8d.’’ 

Sir F. Dwarris exhibited a stone celt re- 
cently found in Ireland; Mr. Rolfe an 
embossed brick found in Sandwich, repre- 
senting two persons stoned to death by 
soldiers in Roman costume; the mouth- 
piece of an ivory drinking-horn, and a 
carving of a stag’s head in wood, of curious 
workmanship; a pound weight of the time 
of Elizabeth, the crown of which is en- 
graved, and the date 1588 inscribed on it; 
and also two decade rings in silver, a large 
and a small one. Mr. Baigent forwarded 
the drawing of a drinking bowl of the time 
of Henry VII. lately sold at Winchester ; 
on the silver rim is inscribed Potum et nos 
benedicat Agyos. Mr. Newton exhibited 
the impression of a Gnostic ring, repre- 
senting a figure with four heads. Mr. 
Meeke of Royston forwarded a Roman 
buckle, portions of glass, &c. found in a 
tumulus on the high road from Royston 
to Baldock. The tumulus, of the bowl 
shape, was thirty feet in diameter, and 
between five and six feet in vertical height. 
It has now been entirely removed ; chalk, 
flint, bones of an entire skeleton, &c. were 
discovered. Mr.Gunston exhibited several 
specimens of lamps obtained from various 
places: one of black earth, found among 
cinerary urns, horns and bones of oxen, 
tusks of boars, &c. in Walbrook, in the 
present year; a circular one, with the 
letters I. H.; and a fragment of another, 
with the Christian monogram adopted by 
Constantine the Great. This monogram 
was also shown upon several coins exhi- 
bited at the meeting. 
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The Emperor of the French has an- 
nounced his intention of contracting mar- 
riage. The negociations for this object 
with the Princess Wasa having failed, he 
has fixed his affections on a lady resident 
at his own court. The Countess Théba is 
a Spaniard by birth, and twenty-six years 
of age. She is sister to the Duchess of 
Alba, and her mother, the widow of the 
Count de Montijos, is of Irish extraction. 

By a decree published in the Moniteur 
of the 18th December, in case of the Em- 
peror’s leaving no direct heir, legitimate 
or adopted, his uncle Jerome, and his de- 
scendants, direct and legitimate, the issue 
of his marriage with the Princess Catharine 
of Wurtemberg, from male to male, by 
order of primogeniture, to the perpetual 
exclusion of the females, are appointed to 
succeed. 

The reigning Duke of Anhalt-Bernberg 
has ceded to the Duke of Dessau, chief of 
the ducal house of Anhalt, all his rights 
to the duchy of Anhalt Koethen, which 
ceased to be a separate soverignty in Nov. 
1847. 

The India Mail has brought news that 
Pegu was taken on the 21st November, 
and will be annexed to the British do- 
minions. The campaign may be con- 
sidered at an end, unless the Burmese 
forces should attack the new territory. 
In such a case a march would be made on 
Ava. The British Empire by the annex- 
ation of Pegu is extended into Eastern 


NEWS. 

India. This will indemnify us for the 
expenses of the war, and will give great 
facilities for overland commercial inter- 
course with China. In this sort of trad- 
ing Russia has hitherto beaten us; but 
we shall now break down the Muscovite 
monopoly, aud lessen Russian influence 
generally in that part of Asia. 

In California nearly the entire city of 
Sacramento has been destroyed in a fear- 
ful conflagration. The largest buildings— 
churches, hotels, and stores—have all 
fallen a prey; many lives were lost, either 
in a vain endeavour to arrest the progress 
of the flames, or in equally vain endea- 
vours to escape, so rapid was the progress 
of the fire. The city of Louisville has 
also been burned; and there have been de- 
structive fires in San Francisco. In all, 
property to the amount of ten millions 
has been lost. 

An expedition has been formed by the 
Porte against the mountaineers of Monte- 
negro, whose country, not exceeding 50 
miles in length by 30 in breadth, occupies 
a portion of the Albanian range between 
the Pashalik of Scutari, Herzegowine, and 
the Austrian frontier at the Bocca di Cat- 
taro. They are a warlike people, pro- 
fessing the faith of the Greek Church ; 
have been frequently attacked in former 
times by the Turkish pashas of Scutari, 
but in vain; and their independence has 
been admitted and undisturbed by the 
Porte from the year 1797. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The arrangements of the Earl of Aber- 
deen for a new Administration having 
been completed, the transfer of power was 
carried into effect at a Council held in 
Windsor Castle on the 28th December. 
The present Cabinet is thus constituted : 


Earl of Aberdeen. 

Lord John Russell. 

Viscount Palmerston. 

Duke of Newcastle. 

Lord Cranworth. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. 

Earl Granville. 

Duke of Argyll. 

Sir James Graham. 

Sir C. Wood. 


First Lord of the Treasury 
Secretaries of § — y 
State ’ ome .... 
Colonial .. 
Lord Chancellor ........ 
Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer 
Lord President.......... 
Lord Privy Seal ........ 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Chief Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs 
Secretary at War ........ 
First Commissioner of 
Works 
Without office .......... 


Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
Sir W. Molesworth. 
Marquess of Lans- 
downe. 


The new elections to the House of 
Commons have all taken place without 
loss to the ministry, except in the case of 
Mr. Sadleir, the member for Carlow, who 
has been defeated by Mr. Alexander. In 
the University of Oxford a zealous and 
determined opposition was raised against 
the re-election of Mr. Gladstone, on the 
ground of his having formed a coalition 
with the enemies of the Church. On this 
account the High Church party took part 
against him, whilst the evangelical party 
still maintained the objections they had 
entertained at the former election. Not- 
withstanding, however, this treatment from 
his former constituents of the two ex- 
tremes, Mr. Gladstone has been re-elected, 
but by the small majority of 124, and 
after the contest had been prolonged to its 
utmost limit of fifteen days, Mr. Glad- 
stone polling 1022, and Mr. Dudley M. 
Perceval 898. 
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The winter of 1852-3 has been remark- 
able beyond all memory for its high tem- 
perature and incessant fall of rain. The 
rain commenced on the 21st of October, 
and for several weeks after the greater 
part of England was under water. On 
the 15th Nov. the Feltwell New Fen Dis- 
trict in Norfolk was inundated by the 
bursting of Brandon Bank, when the 
extent of about 8,000 acres was submerged 
to the depth of from four to six feet. 
More than 100 poor families have been 
compelled to leave their habitations, and 
the estimated loss of the district is from 
25,0007. to 30,0007. A public subscrip- 
tion for the relief of the sufferers was set 
on foot at a meeting held at Downham 
Market on the 22d December, to which 
Her Majesty has given 50 guineas, the 
Duke of Bedford and Earl of Hardwicke 
each 50/. the Earl of Leicester 25/. &c. &c. 

A fearful inundation occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Bury, Lancashire, by 
the bursting, on the 5th Dec., of two re- 
servoirs three miles off, in the village of 
Elton, forming a ‘‘ lodge,’’ some forty feet 
deep, for the accumulation from three 
narrow streams rising at Cockey Moor. 
Property was here destroyed to the amount 
of 20,000/. and 300 people thrown out of 
work, Destroying, in its course, small 
bridges and gardens for a mile further, it 
reached the cotton-mill of Mr. C. Wolsten- 
holme, destroying property to the value of 
1,0007. employing forty hands. Reaching 
the chemical works of Mr. Mucklow, in a 
body of water twelve to fifteen feet high, 
in an instant it swept- away forty out of 
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fifty yards of building; the warehouses 
flooded, and drugs destroyed to the value 
of between 5,000/. and 6,000. Reaching 
Bury, it flooded houses and mills, but for- 
tunately no lives were lost, though the 
total amount of property is said to reach 
from 30,0002, to 35,0002. 

Ina storm on the 26th Dec. the de- 
struction was still more general; which 
was particularly felt at Carlisle, at Car- 
narvon, at Gloucester, at Oxford, at 
Exeter, and at Dublin, as well as on the 
Thames and throughout the country. The 
steeple of Trinity church at Stockton-on- 
Tees was blown down, and the steeple of 
Middlesbrough was also damaged. 

In the year 1817 a column was erected 
on the Black Down hills near Wellington, 
in honour of the great commander who 
had taken his title from that town. This 
monument having remained in anunfinished 
and somewhat ruinous condition, an in- 
fluential meeting was held at Taunton on 
the 13th of January, at which the chair 
was taken by Montagu Gore, esq. the 
High Sheriff of the county, and the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Portman, moved the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That this meet- 
ing, deeply lamenting the death of the late 
Duke of Wellington, is desirous of re- 
storing the column erected in 1817 on the 
Black Down hills, in commemoration of 
his victories.’’? The resolution having been 
seconded by Bickham Escott, esq. was 
carried unanimously, and subscriptions to 
the amount of nearly 400/. were received 
at the meeting. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Nov. 15. Henry Charles Mules, esq. to be 
one of the three Chief Commissioners of the 
Tithe and the Land Enclosure Commission for 
England and Wales. 

ec. 28. Earl Granville declared President 
of the Council.—Sir, William Molesworth, Bart. 
Sir John Young, Bart. and Edward Cardwell, 
esq. sworn of the Privy Council.—Lord Cran- 
worth sworn Lord Chancellor. — The Duke 
of Newcastle (Colonial), Lord John Russell 
(Foreign), and Viscount Palmerston (Home), 
to be three of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State.—The Right Hon. Edward Card- 
well to be President of the Committee of Trade 
and Foreign Plantations.—The Right Hon. Sir 
John Young, Bart. appointed Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

Dec. 30. The Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone to be Chancellor and Under Trea- 
surer of the Exchequer.—The Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Wood, Bart. to be Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner for the Affairs of India.—The Hon. 
Charles Pelham Villiers to be Advocate-Gene- 
ral.—The Right Hon. M.'T. Baines to bea Poor 
Law Commissioner for England.—The Right 


Hon. Sidney Herbert to be Secretary at War. 
—James Moncreiff, esq. to be Advocate for 
Scotland.—The Right Hon. Sir James R. G 
Graham, Vice-Adm. Hyde Parker, C.B., Rear- 
Admiral Maurice F. F. Berkeley, C.B., Capt. 
the Hon. Richard Saunders Dundas, C.B., 
Capt. Alexander Milne, and the Hon. W. F. 
Cowper, to be Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—The Earl of Bessborough to be 
Master of the Buck Hounds.—Lord Alfred 
Paget to be Chief Equerry and Clerk Mar- 
shal to Her Majesty. — Lord Ernest Bruce 
to be Vice-Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s 
Household.—Lord Foley to be Captain of Her 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
—Viscount Sydney to be Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard.—Richard Davies Hanson, esq. 
to be Advocate-General for South Australia. 

Jan.1. The Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Lord Alfred Hervey, 
the Hon. F. W. Charteris, and John Sadleir, 
esq. to}be Commissioners of the Treasury.— 
Capt. the Hon. Dudley Charles Fitzgerald de 
Ros, of Ist Life Guards,to be Equerry to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. 

Jan. 3. The Right Hon. Edward Strutt to 
be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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Jan. 4. The Duke of Argyll and Viscount 
Sydney sworn of the Privy Council.—The Earl 
St. Germans declared Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land.—The Duke of Argyll sworn Lord Privy 
Seal.—Lord Stanley of Alderley appointed Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade.—The Duke of 
Norfolk, K.G. to be Lord Steward of Her Ma- 
jest *s Household.—The Earl of Mulgrave to 

easurer of Her Majesty’s Household.— 


Viscount Drumlanr ig to be Comptroller of Her 
Majesty’s Household. 

an. 5. Viscount Canning to be Postmaster- 
General.—The Right Hon. Sir William Moles- 
worth, Bart. to be First Commissioner of Works 
and Public Buildings.—The Right Hon. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley to be Paymaster-General. 
—The Right Hon. John Wynne to be a Privy 
Councillor of Ireland. 

Jan. 6. Viscount Torrington to be a Lord 
in Waiting to H.R.H. Prince Albert.—Samuel 
Hobson, esq. late Capt. 10th Foot, to be one of 
the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Jan.7. 14th Foot, Surgeon E. D. Batt, from 
3d Foot, to be Surgeon.—48th Foot, Capt. G. M. 
Lys to be Major.—80th Foot, Capt. L. L. Mont- 
gomery to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. T. Powys, 
of the 60th Foot, to be Major and Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Army. 

Jan.11. The Marquess of Ormonde to be one 
of the Lords in Waiting in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 

‘an. 12. Frederic William Hamilton, esq. 
late Capt. 12th Royal Lancers, to be one of 
H. M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Jan. 13. Earl Somers, Lord Camoys, Lord 
Elphinstone, Lord Rivers, Lord Waterpark, 
and Lord de Tabley, to be Lords in Waiting 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty.—The Marquess 
of Dalhousie, K.T. to be Constable of Dover 
Castle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports.— 
William Monsell, esq. to be Clerk of the Ord- 
nance. 

Jan.15. The Duchess of Sutherland to be 
Mistress of the Robes.—John Marquess of 
Breadalbane, K.T. to be Lord Chamberlain of 
Her Majesty’s Household.—Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Lauderdale Maule to be Master of the 
Ordnance. 

Jan.17. Robert Handyside, esq. Advocate, 
to be Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Jan. 21. The Duke of Wellington to be 
Master of the Horse.—39th Foot, Major-Gen. 
R. Lluellyn, C.B. to be Colonel. 


Sir G. J. Turner to be one of the Lords Jus- 
tices of the Court of Appeal. 

Sir W. P. Wood to be a Vice-Chancellor. 

Mr. Kenyon Parker, Q.C. and C. Otter, esq. 
to be Examiners in the Court of Chancery. 

To be Under Secretaries of State, Hon. H. 
Fitzroy (Home), F. Peel, esq. (Colonial), and 
Lord Wodehouse (Foreign). 

Joint Secretaries of the Treasury, Right Hon. 
W. G. Hayter, and James Wilson, esq. 

Joint Secretaries to the Board of Control, 
R. Lowe, esq. and Sir T. Kedington. 

Secretary to the Admiralty, Bernal Os- 
borne, esq. 

Secretary to the Poor Law Board, Hon. Gran- 
ville Berkeley. 

Private Secretaries,—Clinton Dawkins, esq. 
and James Henry Cole, esq. to the Prime 
Minister; R. W. Grey, esq. to the Home 

retary; Henry Roberts, esq. to the Colonial 
Secretary; Mr. Arthur Russell to the Foreign 
Secretary, and Mr. F. W. H. Cavendish, Precis 
Writer ; Capt. Henry O’Brien to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and H. E. C. Stapylton, esq. 
to the Secretary; J. F. Campbell, esq. to the 
Lord Privy Seal; C. Cardwell, esq. to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and Edgar Bow- 
ring, esq. (continued) to the Vice-President ; 
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T. G. Baring, esq. to the President of the Board 
of Control; the Hon. F. A. Chichester to Mr. 
Lowe, and A. Hobhouse, esq. to Sir T. wy" 
ton, at the same Board; G. F. Dalton, esq. to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland; W. M. James, 
esq. to the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter; and R. Wilbraham, esq. to James Wilson, 
esq. Financial Secretary of the Treasury.— 
W. C. S. Rice, esq. to be Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor. 


IRELAND. 


Right Hon. Maziere Brady to be the Lord 
Chancellor.—Abraham Brewster, esq. to be 
Attorney-General, and William Keogh, esq. 
Solicitor-General. : 

The Lord Chancellor has made the following 
appointments : Secretary, Maziere J. Brady,esq.; 
Secretary of Bankrupts, Cheyne Brady, esq. ; 
Purse-bearer, Mark Perrin, esq.; Clerk of the 
Custodies in Lunacy, Rich. B. M‘Causland, esq. 

Mr. C. Kelly, barrister-at-law, 1839, has been 
appointed Castle Adviser. 

The following constitute the household of 
the new Lord Lieutenant: Major Ponsonby, 
Private Secretary; Lord Dunkellin, State 
Steward; Major Bagot, Comptroller; Mr. G 
L’Estrange, Chamberlain; Capt. Willis, Gen- 
tleman Usher ; Captain Harvey, Master of the 
Horse; Mr. L. Balfour, Gentleman at Large; 
Capt. R. Williams, Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber ; Dr. Hatchell, Surgeon to the House- 
hold ; Dean Tighe, First Chaplain.—Aides- 
de-Camp : Capt. H. Cust, 8th Hussars; Capt. 
the Hon. J.J. Bourke, 88th Regt.; Capt. A. L. 
Peel, 52d Regt.—Extra Aides-de-Camp: Brevet 
Major G. Bagot, 41st Regt.; brevet-Major H. 
Ponsonby, Gren. Guards; Capt. Lord Killeen, 
8th Hussars ; Capt. A. Wombwell, 46th Regt. ; 
Capt. S. T. Williams, 2nd Drag.; Capt. C. B. 
Molyneux, 4th Light Dragoons; Capt. J. P. 
Winter, 17th Lancers; Lieut. the Hon. J. W. H. 
Hutchinson, 13th Light Dragoons. 


Exeter and S. Devon Volunteer Rifle Brigade, 
Sir E. S. Prideaux, Bart. to be Major Com- 
mandant.—Inverness, Banff, Elgin, and Nairn 
Militia, A. P. G. Cumming, esq., late Capt. 71st 
Light Inf. and 4th Light Drag. to be Major.— 
Tower Hamlets Militia, Major W. L. Grant to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. J. S. Walker, late of 
88th Foot, to be Major.—2d Staffordshire 
Militia, The Hon. E. R. Littleton to be Colonel; 
Lord Paget to be Lieut.-Colonel; R. Dyott, esq., 
late Capt. 53d Foot, and E. Blake, esq., late 
Captain 7th Dragoon Guards, to be Majors.— 
Ist Yorkshire West Riding Militia, the Hon. 
E.G. Monckton to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Cheshire 
Militia, W. D. Davenport, gent. and W. H. 
Harper, gent. to be Majors. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Dec. 17. Vice-Adm. John Wright, and Vice- 
Adm. W. H. B. Tremlett, to be Admirals on the 
half-pay list ; Vice-Adm. Sir S. Pym, K.C.B. to 
be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. J. W. D. 
Dundas, C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; 
Capt. Sir G. R. B. Pechell, Bart. and Captain 
H. B. Powell, to be Rear-Admirals on reserved 
half-pay ; hie. par the Hon. H. J. Rous, to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—To be retired Rear- 
Admirals on the terms proposed Ist Sept. 1846, 
Capt. H. T. B. Collier, Capt. J. Brenton, Capt. 
W. Ramsden, Capt. H. Stanhope, Capt. J. T. 
Coffin, Capt. E. Curzon, C.B. Capt. 8. Arabin. 

Capt. G. B. Martin, C.B. late of the Victory, 
to be Superintendent of the Dockyard,Deptford. 

Capt. John Shepherd (1840) to the Victory, at 
Portsmouth, as Flag-Captain to Vice-Adm. Sir 
T. Cochrane.—Comm. Henry Trollope, to Rat- 
tlesnake storeship. 
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Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Carlow.—Edward Alexander, esq. 
/Morpeth.—Right Hon. Sir George Grey. 
Oxford.—Right Hon. Edward Cardwell. 
[All the new ministers have been re-elected, 
with the exception of Mr. Sadleir, late Member 
for Carlow.] 


Ecc.LesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. J. P. Lightfoot (R. of Wootton, Northamp- 
tonsh.) Honorary Canonry of Seietberounh. 
Rev. W. Potter, (R. of Witnesham, Suffolk,) 
Honorary Canonry of Norwich. 
Rev. E. C. Adams, Hawkchurch R. Dorset. 
Rev. G. D. Adams, East Budleigh V. Devon. 
Rey. D. L. Alexander, Ganton VY. Yorkshire. 
Rey. 8. Andrew, Halwell R. Devon. 
Rey. J. A. Aston, Bollington P.C. Cheshire. 
Rev. W. Ayerst, Egerton P.C. Kent. 
Rev. P. S. Bagge, Walpole St. Peter R. Norf. 
Rev. T. R. Baldwin, Leyland V. Lancashire. 
Rey. B. Belcher, St. Gabriel P.C. Pimlico. 
Rev. W. H. Benn, Churchover R. Warwicksh. 
Rey. T. Bibby, Norton P.C. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. T. E. B. W. Boughton-Leigh, Newbold- 
upon-Avon V. Warwickshire. 
Rey. J. Brooks, Walton-le-Dale P.C. Lanc. 
Rev. W. Calder, Fairfield P.C. Lancashire. 
Hon. and Rev. A.G.Campbell, Knipton R. Leic. 
Rey. R. J. Clarke, Ocker-Hill P.C. Staffordsh. 
Rev. —— Davies, St. Mark P.C. Whitechapel. 
Rev. E. A. Davies, St. Mathias P.C., Malvern- 
Link, Worcestershire. 
Rev.G.J.Garton,Castie Macadam P.C. Wicklow. 
Rev. N. M. Germon, Gussage V. Dorset. 
Rev.LordA.C. Hervey, HorningsheathR.Suffolk. 
Rey. A. B. Hill, High Roding R. Essex. 
Rey. C, E. Hosken, Luxulian V. Cornwall. 
Rev. W. James, Bilton R. Warwickshire. 
Rev. H. Jellett, Aghinagh R. and V. dio. Cloyne. 
Rev. W. H. Jones, Mottram-in-Longdendale V. 
Lancashire. 
Rev. G. Knowling, St. Paul P.C. Stonehouse. 
Rev.A.Lyall, St. Dionis-Backchurch R. London. 
Rey. J. Lyons, Tillingham V. Essex. 
Rev. R. Mann, Long Whatton R. Leicestersh. 
Rev. — Meade, Ballyspillane V. dio. Cloyne. 
Rev. W. Menzies, Winnall R. Hants. 
Rev. W. C. Moxon, Elsham V. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. W. Petersen, Holy Trinity P.C. Cran- 
brook, Kent. 
Rev. H. S. Pollard, Edlington V. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. 8. T. Preston, Little Brandon R. Norfolk. 
Rev. H. H. Price, Ash P.C. Salop. 
Rev. E. M. Pridmore, Breage and Germoe V. 
Cornwall. 
Rev. R. T. Pulteney, Ashley R. Northamp. 
Rey. W. L. Rosenthall, Holy Trinity P.C. Wil- 
lenhall, Staffordshire. 
Rev. W. Sheppard, Kilgevin V. dio. Elphin. 
Rev. C. W. H. H. Sidney, Gooderstone V. Norf. 
Ven. C. J. Smith, Erith V. Kent. 
Rev. E. Sparke, Tuddenham St. Mary R. Suff. 
Rey. C. Thompson, South Mimms V. Middx. 
Rey. A. W. Upcher, Ashwellthorpe R. Norfolk. 
Rev. C. Uttermarck, Withycombe-Rawleigh 
P.C. Devon. 
Rev. J. Wilcox, St. Peter P.C. Hixon, Staff. 
Rev. C. T. Wilkinson, Attercliffe P.C. Yorksh. 
Rey. T. Willis, Killeedy R. dio. Limerick. 


To Chaplaincies. 

Rev. R. B. Baker, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Meath. 

Rev. W. M. Bradford (R. of West-Meon), to 
Lord Chancellor. 

Rey. J. D. Glennie, Union, Elham, Kent. 

Rey. R. Hind, H.M.S. Rodney. 

Rey. J. A. Mathias, Colonial, Ceylon. 

Rey. B. Houchen, Gaol, Swaffham, Norfolk. 

Rev. A. M. Pollock, Asylum, Leeson Street, 
Dublin. 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXIX., 
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Ven. E. A. Stopford (Archdeacon of Meath), 
Examining Chaplain tothe Bishop of Meath. 

Rev. J. C. Thompson, East Riding House of 
Correction, Beverley, Yorkshire. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. B. M. Cowie, Hulsean Lecturer, Camb. | 

Rev. W. De Burgh, Donnellan Lecturer, Uni- 
versity of Dublin, 1853. 

Rev. P. V. M. Filleul, Fellow and Sub-Warden 
of Christ’s College, Tasmania. 

Rev. C. O. Goodford, Head Master of Eton. 

Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, D.D. Provost of Eton. 

Rev. J. Matthews, Professorship of Physical 
Sciences, St. David’s College, Lampeter. 

Rev. J. Porter, Mathematical Master,Collegiate 
Institution, Tarvin, Cheshire. 

Rev. C. P. —— Head Mastership of the 
Grammar School, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Rey. J. B. Travers, Governor of Alford Gram- 
mar School. 

Rev. W. Watson, Second Mastership of the 
Oundle Grammar School, Northamptonshire. 

W. H. James, B.A. Vice-Principal of the Nor- 
mal Training College, Cheltenham. 

M. Muller, M.A. Lectureship of Modern Lite- 
rature, University of Oxford, 

J. O’Leary, esq. Vice-President of Queen’s 
College, Galway. 

A. Smith, B.A. Vice-Principal of Huddersfield 
College. 


Erratum.—P. 84, 1st col. for Rev. F. H. 
Barker, read Barber. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 7. At Melton Mowbray, the Hon. Mrs. 
Coventry, ason.——16. AtCarton, Maynooth, 
the Marchioness of Kildare, a son.——At Kin- 
naird castle, N.B., Lady Catherine Carnegie, a 
dau.——At Hindlip house, Worc. the Countess 
Henri di San Damiano, a son.——At Deben- 
ham vicarage, the Hon. Mrs. J. Bedingfeld, a 
son.—20. At Cane End house, Oxf. the wife 
of W. H. Vanderstegen, esq. a son and heir, 
——21. The Lady Huntingtower, a dau.—— 
26. Viscountess Maidstone, a son and heir. 
——At Syston park, Lady Thorold, a son,—— 
27. At Eaton sq. the wife of Major Ormsby 
Gore, a son.——29. At the Rectory, Herting- 
fordbury, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Go- 
dolphin Hastings, a dau.——In Berkeley sq. 
the wife of Sydney Smirke, esy. a dau.—— 
30. At Brampford Speke, the wife of Tre- 
hawke Kekewich, esq.adau.——31l. At Byfield 
house, Barnes, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Wrottesley, a dau.——At Berne, the wife of 
Andrew Buchanan, esq. H. M. Minister Plenip. 
to the Swiss Confederation, a dau. 

Jan. I. At Edgehill, Liverpool, the wife of 
the Rev. J.S. Howson, Principal of the Col- 
legiate Institution, a dau.——At Dublin, the 
Hon. Mrs. Hewitt, a dau.——At Forest hill, 
the wife of Henry Vansittart, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service, ason.——2. Atthe Priory, Wherwell, 
Mrs. W. Iremonger, a dau.——At Glen Stuart, 
the Viscountess Drumlanrig, prematurely, a 
son, who survived only a few hours.——7. At 
the Lodge, Goldington, Beds, the wife of A. 
Mellor, esq. a son.——At Richmond, the wife 
of Bransby H. Cooper, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. 
adau.——8. At the Rectory, Barnes, Surrey, 
the wife of the Rev. R. E. Copleston, a dau.—— 
10. In Upper Woburn pl. Mrs. Charles Riving- 
ton, Upper Tooting, a son.——At Fallapit, 
Devon, the wife of W. B. Fortescue, esq. a 
dau.——11. At Chesham st. the Countess of 
Desart, a son.—14. At East Bergholt lodge, 
Suffolk, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Poole, E.I.C.S. 
ason.——17. At Stratton-Strawless, Norfolk, 
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Mrs. Charles Marsham, a son and heir.—— 
At Garboldisham, Suffolk, the Hon. Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald Foley, a son.——The wife of James 
Ogilvie Fairlie, esq. of Coodham, Ayrshire, a 
dau.——19. At the vicarage, Mapledurham, 
Lady Augusta FitzClarence, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb... 1852. At Adelaide, South Australia, 
Stephenson Harry Scaife, esq. of Glenhannah, 
eldest son of the late Stephenson Scaife, esq. 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Catherine-Digby, 
third dau. of the late Henry Shuttleworth, esq. 
of Market Horborough. 

May 19. At Otaki, New Zealand, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Octavius Hadfield, to Kate, third 
dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon Henry Williams. 
—— At Port Lyttelton, New Zealand, Charles 
John Percival, esq. of Little Bookham, Surrey, 
to Eleanor, youngest dau. of the late John 
Matthews, esq. of Longnor, Salop. 

27. At Jericho, Van Diemen’s Land, Robt. 
Nalder Clarke, esq. B.A., J. P. of Lerderderg, 
Port Philip, of Downing coll. Cambridge, to 
Catharine-Jane, youngest dau. of the late Dr. 
Hudspeth, Bowsden. 

June 30. At East Maitland, New South 
Wales, Arthur-Edward, fourth son of the Rev. 
Townsend Selwyn, Canon of Gloucester, to 
Rose- Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. G. K. 
Rusden, M.A. 

Aug. 5. At Sydney, H. Denne, esq. of Liver- 
pool Plains, son of the late David Denne, esq. 
Chislett, to Catherine, third dau. of R. Stubbs, 
esq. Sydney. 

28. At Sydney, William, second son of the 
late Captain Micajah Malbon, R.N. Governor of 
the Stapleton dept for the French prisoners 
of war, to Martha-Trelawney-Grace, eldest dau. 
of Edward Elmsall Day, surgeon. 

Sept. 23. At Secunderabad, Capt. Anthony 
Robert Thornhill, 5th Madras Cav. second son 
of Thomas Thornhill, esq. of Woodleys, Oxf. 
to Margaret, only dau. of Major Cuthbert 
Davidson, B.N.I. 

30. At Heidelberg, Australia, Sidney Ricardo, 
esq. to Lucretia-Seymour, second dau. of the 
late Lieut. Wm. Flinn, R.N. late of Exmauth. 

Oct. 8. At Singapore, William W. Shave, esq. 
to Emily-Caroline, third dau. of Thomas 0. 
Crane, esq. of Singapore. 

. At Kurrachee, Scinde, Lieut. Charles 
Mardon Wallace James, Bombay Establish. to 
Fanny-Margaret, dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Studdert Welsh, of Newtown house, and Rector 
of Six-mile Bridge, co. Clare. 

19. At Cape Town, James-Arnold, second son 
of Thomas Wood, esq. late of Arthingworth, 
Northamptonsh. to Eleonora-Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. William Elliot, Rector of 
Simonburn, Northumberland. —— At Macao, 
James Bridges Endicott, esq. to Sarah-Ann, 
eldest dau. of Robert Russell, esq. of Brixton, 
Surrey. 

28. At Bermuda, Captain Edward F. Hare, 
56th Regt. ee yy son of Major W. H. 
Hare, of Plymouth, to Fanny-Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Col. W. H. Eden, acting Governor of 
the Bermudian Islands 

Nov.1. At St. John’s, Hampstead, Arthur 
Rishworth, esq. only son of J. Rishworth, esq. 
formerly of York, banker, to Ellen, eldest dau. 
of T. Potter, esq. of Poplar house, Hampstead. 

2. At Cambridge, the Rev. Sparks Bellett 
Sealy, M.A. Curate of St. Andrew-the-Less, 
Cambridge, second son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
B. W. D. Sealy, H.E.1.C.S. to Eliza-Holt, only 
dau. of the late Jon, Holt Titcomb, esy. 

3. At Coburg, the Rev. Henry Dudley/essopp, 
M.A. eldest son of the late Capt. HenryJessopp, 
formerly of Farmhill house, Essex, to Maria- 
Wilhelmina, eldest dau. of James Calcutt, esq. 
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of Coburg.—— At Mussoorie on the Himalayas, 
Ludovick Charles Stewart, esq. surgeon, 94th 
Regt. to Emma, dau. of George Ray, esq. of 
Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent. 

8. At Chester, Neville barry, esq. only son 
of J. B. Parry, esq. Q.C, to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Sir Thomas Ussher. 

10. At St. Pancras New Church, Frederick 
William Hutton, esq. eldest son of the late 
Henry William Hutton, esq. of Beverley, to 
Sarah-Isabella, younger dau. of Charles Cra- 
dock, esq. of Burton cresc.——At St George’s 
Hanover sq. the Hon. Robert Neville Lawley, 
Capt. 3d Life Guards, second son of the late 
Lord Wenlock, to Georgiana-Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Gen. Lord Edward Somerset. 

11. At Bath, Otto Courtin, esq. of Manheim, 
to Maria-Ann, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, G.C.B. 

13, At St. Marylebone, Kenneth Macleay, 
esq. of Keiss castle, co. Caithness, to Jane, 
widow of G. R. Butcher, esq. of Welbeck st. 

15. At Exmouth, Capt. Browne, 9th Inf. 
eldest son of Major-Gen. Sir Henry Browne, 
of Bronwylfa, Flintshire, to Frances-Mary- 
Anne, only dau. of Capt. Parsons, R.N.— —At 
Lianrian, Francis Green, esq. of Park Henry, 
Carmarth. to Elizabeth, second dau. of John 
Harding Harries, esq. of Trevaccoon, Pemb. 

16. At Chesham Bois, Bucks, the Rev. Mat- 
thew Anderson, B.A. Curate of St. Peter’s, 
Derby, to Sophia-Jane, only dau. of the late 
John Turner, esq. of Arundel.—At Adwell, 
Oxf. the Rev. Frederick Fyler, second son of 
James C. Fyler, esq. of Heffleton, Dorset, and 
Woodlands, Surrey, to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late John Fane, esq. of Wormsley. 
——At Edinburgh, the Rev. J. Wordsworth, 
Vicar of Brigham, Cumberland, to Helen, 
second dau. of Donald Ross, esq.——At Bough- 
ton-Monchelsea, Kent, the Rev. P. B. Collings, 
M.A. of Pentrich, Derb. to Elizabeth-Jane, only 
dau. of John Jackson Bird, esq.——At Walton- 
on-the-Hill, Lanc. the Rev. J. H. Jones, Fellow 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, and Incumbent of 
St. Augustine’s, Liverpool, to Ann-Mary, dau. 
of the late Rev. E. Royds, Rector of Brereton. 
——At St. Michael’s, Chester, the Rev. Henry 
Cunliffe, M.A. Vicar of Shiffnall, Salop, third 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart. to 
Mary-Augusta, only dau. of Sir James Riddell, 
Bart. of Strontian and Ardnamurchan, N.b. 
—At Dover, Capt. F.J. Phillott, Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Gamble, esq. of Wortham, Suffolk. 
—At Seal, Kent, William Talbot Agar, esq. 
of Camden Town, to Jessy-Harriet, second 
dau. of Sir Alex. Crichton, F.R.S.—At St. 
James’s, Gloucester, the Rev. John Emeris, 
M.A. Perp. Curate of that Church, to Ann- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late James Helps, 
esq.——At Aberford, Yorkshire, the Rev. Chas. 
Page Eden, Vicar of Aberford, to Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. Landon, Vicar 
of Aberford.——At St. Pancras, John Julius 
Stutzer, M.A. of Glendalough, &c. to Frances- 
Albertine, youngest dau. of the late James 
Fielding, of Catterall, Lanc.——At Hammer- 
smith, Mr. J. W. Whelan, of Southampton, to 
Laura-Catherine, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Collingwood, esq. of Northampton, and 
niece of Adm. Sir Hugh Pigot, K.C.B.——At 
Bradford, Sam. T. Warren, esq. of East Dere- 
ham, Norfolk, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late William Spence, esq. of Malton, Yorkshire. 
——At Christ Church, Marylebone, Randolph 
Henry Horne, esq. of Staines, to Catherine- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late William Wyon, 
esq. R.A. of Her Majesty’s Mint.——At Don- 
nington, Heref. Thomas Evans, esq. of Sufton 
Court, to Harriet, dau. of Richard Webb, esq. 
of Donnington hall. 

17. At Kelso, N.B. Charles-Edward-Bellasis, 
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only son of the late Henry Smedley, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, of Westminster, to Margaret- 
Slormonth, only dau. of Patrick Wilson, esq. 
banker, of Kelso.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, William Henry Brodhurst, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service, eldest son of W. Brodhurst, esq. 
of Newark, to Lucy-Anne, dan. of E. G. Halle- 
well, esq. of Cheltenham.——Richard Despard, 
esq. of Rathmolyon house, co. Meath, eldest 
son of W. W. Despard, esq. of Donore, Queen’s 
county, to Charlotte-Mabelle, only dau. of Rev. 
H. Burdett Worthington, of Bedford.——At 
Ilford, William Cotesworth, esq. son of Robert 
Cotesworth, esq. of Walthamstow, to Adelaide, 
second dau. of John Davis, esq. of Cranbrooke 
park, Ilford.——At Forres, John Henry Jenkin- 
son, esq. youngest son of the late Bishop of St. 
David’s, to Alice-Henrietta, third dau. of Sir 
William Gordon Cumming, Bart.——At Scul- 
coates, Hull, John Vessey Machin, esq. of 
Gateford hill, Notts, to Delia, dau. of J. K. 
Watson, esq. of Hull.——At St. John’s, Notting 
hill, John Clerevaulx Fenwick, esq. of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, to Ellen, youngest dau. of 
William Benning, esq. of Fleet street, London, 
and niece of the late 'l’. C. Granger, esq. Q.C. 

18. At Teignmouth, the Rev. G. Thomson, 
of Dawlish, to Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of 
the late General Dilkes. 

19. At Plymouth, William Oakes, esq. of 
Hatch court, Som. and Shirland house, Derb. 
to Sarah, second dau. of Capt. Monday, R.N. 
Plymouth. 

23. At All Souls’ Langham pl. Capt. Colin 
Campbell, 1st Madras Cav. son of the late John 
Campbell, esq. of Kinlock, to Amelia, youngest 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir Archibald Gal- 
loway, K.C.B.——At Spondon, Derb. Adam 
Washington, esq. barrister-at-law, of Darley 
dale, near Matlock, to Frances-Richardson, 
only dau. of the late Roger Cox, esq. of Spondon 
hall.——aAt Hornsey, James, eldest son of Wm. 
Bird, esq. of Crouch hall, Hornsey, to Eliza- 
zabeth-Jane, eldest dau. of Richard Clay, esq. 
of Muswell hill.——At Hull, the Rev. G. Batho 
Best, Curate of Brandésburton, to Eliza-Gill, 
second dau. of John Taylor, esq. of Belle-vue- 
terrace.——At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Jas. 
Baber, esq. of Knightsbridge, to Mary-Kate, 
dau. of the late G. Smith, esq. R.E. Gibraltar, 

24. At Wollaton, Notts, Capt. Geo. Thomp- 
son Wade, 13th Light Infantry, youngest son 
of the late Col. Hamlet Wade, U.B. to Caroline- 
Louisa-Henrietta, eldest dau. of Duncan Da- 
vidson, esq. of Tulloch castle, and granddau. 
of the late Lord Macdonald.—_—At Combroke, 
Warwickshire, the Rev. Francis Litchfield, 
Rector of Farthinghoe, Northamptonshire, and 
of Great Linford, Bucks, to Frances-Anne, 
second dau. of Sylvester Richmond, esq. late 
of the 49th Regiment. 

25. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Right 
Hon. Lord de Blaquiere, to Eleanor-Amelia, 
eldest dau. of Sir W. G. Hylton Jolliffe, Bart. 
M.P. At St. Mary’s in the Castle, Hastings, 
Coventry Payne, esq. to Harriet, eldest dau. 
of the late John Wright, esq. of Wickham pl. 
Essex.—— At St. James’s, Paddington, Edward 
Morgan Puddicombe, esq. of Silverton, Devon, 
to Isabella-Zefinca, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. H. T. Cresswell, Vicar of Creech St, 
Michael, Som.——At Eastbourne, Henry Alfred 
Pitman, esq. M.D. Montague pl. Russell sq. to 
Franees, only dau. of Thomas Wildman, esq. 
of Eastbourne. ——At Edmonton, Sampson 
Hanbury, esq. of Rosemerryn, near Falmouth, 
second son of Daniel Bell Haubury, esq. of 
Clapham, Surrey, to Emily, eldest dau. of 
Richard Booth Smith, esq. of Huxley, Ed- 
monton. 

26. At Clifton, Thomas, eldest son of Thos. 
Jacomb, esq. of Kensington park, to Jane, 
second dau. of the late James Gibbon, esq. 
M.D. of Windsor lodge, Swansea. 
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27. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles 
Lang, M.D. of Bryanston pl. to Sarah-Tatham, 
widow of Fred. W. Coe, esq.—-At Southamp- 
ton, Thomas, youngest son of the late Capt. 
Simpson, R.N. K.T.S. to Emily, only dau. of 
the late Robert Wightinan, esq. M.D. 

30. At Brighton, the Rev. Wm. Brudenell 
Barter, to Barbara, third dau. of the late J. S. 
Broadwood, esq. of Lyne.——Major H. W. 
Bunbury, third son of Sir Henry Bunbury, 
Bart. to Miss Cecilia Napier, dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Napier, K.C.B.——At Epsom, 
the Rev. G. B. Lewis, Curate of Chessington, 
to Frances-Mary, fifth dau. of the late Rev. 
R. C. Hesketh, Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East.—At Cropthorne, Wore. the Rev. C, H. 
Steward, Curate of More, Salop, to Jane-Cor- 
bett, only dau. of Francis Holland, esq. of 
Cropthorne Court.——At Penboyr, Carm. W. O. 
Brigstocke, esq. to Emmeline, youngest dau. 
of the late Oliver Lloyd, esq. Cardigan.—— 
At Sellinge, Kent, the Rev. Wm. Tylden, of 
Lympne, to Ellen-Coates, second dau. of the 
Rev. J. W. Bellamy, of Sellinge.——At Trinity, 
Westbourne terr. George Frederick Blumberg, 
esq. of St. Petersburg, to Rosalie-Susanna- 
Jane, eldest dau. of Ludwig Blumberg, esq. of 
Palace gardens, Kensington ——At Prettlewell, 
Essex, Jolin Paton, esq. C.E. to Eliza-Adling- 
ton, eldest dau. of the late William Henry 
Porter, esq. late of Wanstead, and niece of the 
late G. R. Porter, esq. F.R.S. 

Lately. At Great Bircham, Norfolk, Wm. 
Ryder Durant, esq. of Broombill, Teddington, 
to Rosa Le Clerc, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
George Steers Faught, of Great Bircham.—— 
At St. Michael’s, Chester sq. F. S. Tremilett, 
Lieut. R.N. only son of Vice-Adm. Tremlett, 
to Ellen, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. George, 
H.E.1.C.S. 

Dec.1. At Paddington, Robert Cooke, esq. 
of Scarborough, eldest son of Capt. R. Cooke, 
late 9th Lancers, to Emily, youngest dau. of 
the late John Bury, esq. of Scarborough. 

2. At Leominster, the Rev. Vernon George 
Guise, Rector of Longhope, Glouc. fourth son 
of Gen. Sir John Guise, Bart. to Mary-Harriet, 
youngest dau. of Robert Lane, esq. of the Rye- 
lands, Heref.——At Sidbury, Devon, ‘Thomas 
Charles Darnell, esq. 51st Bengal N.1. youngest * 
son of the Rev. N. W. Darnell, Rector of Stan- 
hope, to Emily-Jane, youngest dau. of Major 
Charles Fitzgerald, H.E.1.C.S. of Mount Edgar, 
near Sidmouth.——At Niton, Isle of Wight, 
Alexander Mitchell Innes, esq. eldest son of 
William Mitchell Innes, esq. of Ayton castle, 
Berwickshire, to Fanny-Augusta, youngest dau. 
of the late James Vine, esq. of Puckaster, Isle 
of Wight.—At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, the Rev. 
W. Brown, Rector of Little Hormead, Herts, 
and Fellow of St. John’s coll. Camb, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late John Wheeler, esq. 
of Prestwich, Manchester.——At St. Martin’s- 
in-the-fields, Edwin Cobbett, esq. of Maryle- 
bone, fourth son of William Cobbett, esq. of 
Sunbury, to Emily-Mary-Ann, youngest p 
of the late Kichard Cobbett, esq. of Northum- 
berland street and Esher.——At Whitchurch, 
Shropshire, the Rev. Henry HU. Price, M.A. 
Perp. Curate of Ash, to Frances-Selina, only 
child of George Corser, esq. of Whitchurch.—— 
At Brighton, Alfred Mather, esq. of Brighton, 
to Mary, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Fuller, esq. Capt. R.A. of Heathfield.—— At 
Edinburgh, Sir Henry James Seton Steuart, 
Bart. of Allanton, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Robert Montgomery, esq. 

4. At Oxford, J. C. Stevens, esq. of Willes- 
borough, Kent, to Clara, second dau. of the 
late Capt. Emerton,R.N.—At Putney,R.R.W. 
Lingen,esq. Assistant Secretary to the Commit- 
tee of Privy Council on Education, to Emma, 
second dau. of Robert Hutton, esq. of Putne 
park.——At Paddington, Robert Peel Floyd, 
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esq. third son of Major-Gen. Sir Henry Floyd, 
Bart. to Mary-Jane, only dau. of Henry Carew, 
esq. of Ayshford, Sidmouth.—At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. David, youngest son of the late 
William White, esq. of H.M. 50th Regt. to 
Emma, only dau. of Alfred Lavaletti, esq. of 
Tachbrook street.——At Ribbesford, Thomas 
Lambert Hale, esq. of Cleobury Mortimer, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of William Bancks, esq. of 
the Fir Tree house, Pare. 

7. At Hitcham, T. W. Wing, esq. of West- 
horpe lodge, to Eliza, second dau. of J. Harper, 
esq. of Hitcham hall.——At Harleston, North- 
ampton, Cecil William Forester, Lieut.-Col. 
52d Regt. second son of the late Rev. P. Towns- 
hend Forester, D.D. to Henrietta-Maria, third 
dau. of the late Adm. the Hon. Sir Robert 
Stopford, and widow of Lord Henry Russell. 
—At St. Marylebone, James Buchanan, esq. 
eldest son of the late Archibald Buchanan, esq. 
of Catrine bank, Ayrshire, to Mary-Jane, dau. 
of the late David Carruthers, esq. M.P.——At 
Colchester, Daniel Meadows, esq. of Lowestoft, 
sixth son of Daniel Rust Meadows, esq. of 
Burghersh house, Suffolk, to Mary-Hamilton, 
cal dau. of John Thomas Hedge, esq. of Reed 
hall, Colchester.—— At Stoke Newington, the 
Rev. Henry Bennett, B.A. Curate of Cranbrook, 
Kent, to Mary Chiles, younger dau. of Mr. 
Etherington, of Chatham. —— At Charlton, 
Lieut. and Adjutant Adolph Hermann Berger, 
28th Prussian Infantry, eldest son of Chevalier 
Berger, to Frances-Elizabeth, only child of the 
late ‘Thomas Clarke, esq. M.D. 

8. At Coolhurst, Sussex, Henry George 
Liddell, esq. M.P. eldest son of the Hon. Henry 
Liddell, to Mary-Diana, only child of the late 
Orlando Gunning Sutton, esq.——aAt St. Peter’s 
Eaton sq. John Henry Wyndham King, only 
son of John King, esq. of Grosvenor pl. and 
Coates house, Sussex, to Emily-Mary, youngest 
dau. of Lady Elizabeth Dawson and the late 
Hon. Lionel Dawson.——At Ardwick, near 
Manchester, Benjamin, youngest son of Thos. 
Weall, esq. of Rickmansworth, Herts, to Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of the Rev. Charles Alford, 
Rector of West Quantoxhead, Som. 

9. At St. Austell, F. Hicks, esq. to Mary- 
Frances-Elizabeth-Graves, only dau. of Sir 
Joseph Graves Sawle. —— At St. James’s, West- 
minster, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Alex. Gordon, 
second son of the Earl of Aberdeen, to Caro- 
line-Emilia-Mary, eldest dau. of Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, Bart.——At Marston, the Rev. T. 
Norris, of Bradford, to Ann, dau. of John R. 
Beauchamp, esq. of Coal lane house, near 
Frome.— At Bathwick, Bath, John White- 
head, esq. barrister-at-law, to Jane-Phillippa- 
Baskerville, youngest dau. of the late H. H. 
Farmer, esq. of Dunsinane, co. Wexford.—— 
At Hooton Pagnell, the residence of Arthur 
Saltmarshe, esq. G. H. Lang, esq. of Overtoun, 
Dumbartonshire, and Great George st. West- 
minster, to Catherine-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Christopher Saltmarshe, esq. of 
Bath.—At Aston, Herts, William Jefferies 
Beckingsale, esq. of Newport, Isle of Wight, to 
Margaret-Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Woolley Leigh Bennett, Rector of Water Strat- 
ford, and Foxcott, co. Bucks. —— At Westcoat's 
house, Edinburgh, James Loftus Marsden, esq. 
M.D. of Great Malvern, to Mary-Lyon, fourth 
dau. of the late C. Campbell, esq. of Jura, N.B. 
—— At Horton, Northamptonsh. the Rev. Gran- 
ville Sykes Howard Vyse, Rector of Boughton 
and Pitsford, fifth son of Gen. Howard Vyse, 
of Stoke place, Slough, Bucks, to Lilly-Anne, 
second dau. of the late Major Gunning, 17th 
Nat. Inf.——At Carmarthen, the Rev. Thomas 
Thomas, Curate of St. David’s, to Elizabeth- 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Rev. D. H. 
Saunders, M.A. Rector of Steynton, Pemb.—— 
At St. George’s, Thomas 8. Blacker, esq. of 
Armagh, to Frances-Mary-Anne, dau, of the 
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late Thomas Arthur Forde, esq. of Mountjoy 
sq. Dublin. 

10. At St. George’s Hanover square, Marsh 
Nelson esq. of Charles st. St. James’s sq. to 
Julia-Satara, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Briggs, F.R.S.of Holly lodge, Lindfield, Sussex. 

11. At Twerton, Thomas Leonard, esq. of 
London, to Ann, widow of John Collins. esq. 

13. At Rawcliffe, the Rev. M. W. Barstow, 
Incumbent of Rawcliffe, to Louisa, eldest dau. 
of W. P. Ingram, esq. of Rawcliffe.——At Drus- 
burg-on-the-Rhine, the Rev. William Isaac, of 
Petersfield, Hants, to Sarah-Margaret, second 
dau. of Mr. John Porter, of Leighs Priory, 
Essex.—At Edinburgh, James Warburton 
Begbie, esq. M.D. to Anna-Maria Churchill, 
eldest dau. of the late Nevile Reid, esq. of Run- 
nymede, Berks. 

14. At Southampton, George Henry Erring- 
ton, esq. late of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
eldest son of George Henry Errington, ~ of 
Colchester, to Isabel-Lannette, youngest dau 
of John Hopton Forbes, esq. of Merry Oak, 
Hants.——At Worcester, the Rev. Octavius 
Fox, M.A. Rector of Knightwick, Worc. 
to Maria-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of J. P. Shep- 
pard, esq. of Worcester.—~At Scarborough, 
the Rev. John Oates, M.A. Lincoln college, 
Oxford, Curate of Scarborough, to Harriette, 
dau. of Samuel Wharton, esq. of Scarborough. 
——Robert Reid Kalley, esq. M.D. formerly of 
Madeira, to Sarah-Poulton, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Wilson, esq. of Highstead, Torquay.——At St. 
Marylebone, Edward Bradford, esq. staff- 
surgeon of the first-class, to Catherine, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Penny, of Foxhall, 
Essex.—-At Great Malvern, Walter Birch, 
esq. Capt. H.E.1-C.S. to Jane, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Birch, C.B. Royal Eng. ——At Dub- 
lin, James J. Donovan, esq. son of the late Jas. 
Donovan, esq. of Buckham hill, Sussex, to 
Anne, dau. of the late Geo. Braddell, esq. of 
Prospect, co. Wexford.—~—At Lamarsh, Wm. 
Simons Supton,esq. of liford, to Jane-Annette, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Piper Par- 
menter, of Lamarsh lodge.——At Kingswin- 
ford, Wordsley, Staffordshire, Henry Smith, 
esq. of Harts hill, near Dudley, to Marianne, 
only dau. of Joseph Webb, esq. of Springfield, 
Wordsley. 

15. At St. James’s Piccadilly, W. G. Young, 
ry te Hyde park, to Sarah, youngest dau. of 
C. E. Chandler, esq. late of Tewkesbury, now 
of Gravesend.—At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
James Somerville Litle, esq. Surg. R. Art. to 
Ellen, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Porter, of Alphing- 
ton, Exeter, Devon.——At Fleetwood, Robert 
Landale, esq. of Pitmedden, Perthsh. S.8.C., 
Edinburgh, to Mary, dau. of John Laidlay, esq. 
Fleetwood-on-Wyre, Lanc.——At Shrewsbury, 
Salop, Roderick W. Moore, esq. of Clerkenwell, 
youngest son of the late John Moore, esq. of 
Calcutta, to Rebecca, youngest dau. of John 
Hall, esq. of Shrewsbury. 

16. At Warwick, the Rev. Arthur Charles 
Copeman, M.B. Curate of St. James’s, Bury 
St. Edmund’s, to Mary-Stephens, eldest dau. 
of the town clerk, James Tibbits, esq. —— 
At Wirksworth, the Rev. John Francis Hurt, 
second son of Major Hurt, to Cecilia-Isabella, 
eldest dau. of F. Hurt, jun. esq. of Hopton hall. 
——At Manchester, Captain John Bickerson 
tong 8 8ist Regt. to Mary-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Taylor, esq.——At Ply- 
mouth, the Kev. George Peake, Vicar of Ashton- 
juxta-Birmingham, to Maria-Sophia, dau. of 
the late H. B. Strangways, esq. of Shapwick 
house, near Bridgwater. 

Jan, 11._ At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the Rev. 
Montague Webster, second son of J. Webster, 
esq. of Penns, Warwickshire, to Frances-Bar- 
bara, dau. of the Rev. Marmaduke Vavasour, 
Vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp WiLLovGuBy DE Broke. 

Dec. 16. At Compton Verney, War- 
wickshire, in his 80th year, the Right 
Hon. Henry Peyto Verney, eighth Baron 
Willoughby de Broke (1492). 

He was the second son of John sixth 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, one of the 
Lords of the Bedchamber to King George 
the Third, by Lady Louisa North, daughter 
of Francis first Earl of Guilford, K.G. 

He was a member of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, and created M.A. May 8, 1792. 

He succeeded to the peerage, Sept. 1, 
1820, on the death of his brother John 
the seventh Lord, who was unmarried. 

In politics he was strictly conservative ; 
but he had taken little or no part in public 
affairs for several years past. He was 
very fond of mechanical pursuits, and his 
time was principally devoted to the im- 
provement of his estates, and he was re- 
puted as one of the richest fundholders of 
the aristocracy. Although from his ad- 
vanced age his death could not be altogether 
unexpected, he had been as well as usual 
on the day before his death. At midnight 
a change was perceived, and his attendant 
found him speechless. He continued in 
an almost unconscious state until about 
two o’clock the next afternoon, when he 
breathed his last. 

He married on the 3rd of March, 1829, 
Margaret, third daughter of Sir John Wil- 
liams, Bart. of Bodelwyddan, Flintshire, 
who survives him, without issue. His 
lordship’s sister, the Hon. Louisa Verney, 
married in 1793 the Rev. Robert Barnard, 
Rector of Lighthorne, Warw. and Prebend- 
ary of Winchester, and had issue Louisa, 
born on the 24th July, 1802, married to 
Joseph Townsend, esq. of Alveston ; and 
Robert John Barnard, born on the 17th 
Oct. 1809, in whom the title and estates 
are now vested. The present Lord mar- 
ried in 1843 the third daughter of Major- 
Gen. Thomas William Taylor, C.B. of 
Ogwell, co. Devon, late Lieut.-Governor 
of the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, and has issue two sons. 

The body of the late Lord was deposited 
in a vault, recently constructed, near the 
chapel at Compton Verney, on the 22nd 
December. The mourners were the pre- 
sent Lord and his eldest son, Sir J. H. 
Williams, Bart. Joseph Townsend, esq. 
Hugh Williams, esq. with his two sons, 
William Williams, esq. the Hon. W. O. 
Stanley, Spencer Lucy, esq. Aymer Lucy, 
esq. &c. The pall was borne by Sir W. 
W. Wynne, Bart. Colonel North, the Rev. 
John Lucy, and the Rey. H. Townsend. 


A numerous body of tenantry headed the 
procession, and it was closed by about two 
hundred labourers and cottagers, each of 
whom received a complete suit of mourning. 


Rear-ApoM. Sir THos. TROUBRIDGE, 
Bart. C.B. 

Oct. 7. In Eaton-place, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart. C.B. Rear- 
Admiral of the Red, a Deputy Lieutenant 
of the county of Haddington. 

He was the only son of Admiral Thomas 
Troubridge, who was created a Baronet on 
the 30th Nov. 1799, for hisimportant naval 
services, by Miss Frances Richardson. 

He entered the Navy, Jan. 21, 1797, as 
a volunteer on board the Cambridge 74, 
guard-ship at Plymouth, from which he 
was discharged in April, 1799. In Jan. 
1801, he joined as a midshipman the 
Achille 74, Capt. George Murray, with 
whom he continued, employed in the 
Channel and Baltic, in the Edgar 74, and 
London 98, until transferred in May, 
1802, to the Leander 50, Captain James 
Oughton. In the Edgar he was engaged 
in the battle of Copenhagen, fought on 
the 20th April, 1801. In July, 1803, he 
was received on board the Victory 100, 
flag-ship of Lord Nelson, in the Mediter- 
ranean; whence, in Aug. 1804, he removed 
to the Narcissus 32, Capt. Ross Donnelly, 
which he left in Feb. following. 

In Feb. 1805, he was made a Lieutenant 
of the Blenheim 74, bearing his father’s 
flag in the East Indies; and in the follow- 
ing month he became acting Commander 
of the Harrier 18. In July of that year 
he assisted in the destruction of the Dutch 
brig Christian-Elizabeth of 8 guns, under 
the fort of Manado, at the capture of the 
Belgica of 12 guns, and in an action with 
a Dutch squadron, consisting of the Pallas 
frigate, Vittoria and Batavia Indiamen, 
and William corvette, of which the last 
only escaped capture. In the following 
month he was made acting Captain of the 
Macassar frigate, and in November of the 
Greyhound, his commission as Commander 
bearing the intermediate date of Sept. 5, 
1806. 

On the 12th Jan. 1807, his father left 
Madras in the Blenheim, accompanied by 
the Java frigate and Harrier brig, for the 
purpose of assuming the chief command at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Blenheim 
and Java parted company from the Har- 
rier on the night of the Ist Feb. during a 
violent gale, and were not afterwards heard 
of. Capt. Troubridge, in the Greyhound, 
vainly cruized in quest of his father during 
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the greater part of the year, and in Jan. 
1808, invalided home, having been ad- 
vanced to the rank of Post Captain on the 
28th Nov. 

From Feb. 1813, to May, 1815, Sir 
Thomas Troubridge commanded the Ar- 
mide 38, which, assisted by the Endy- 
mion 40, on the 15th August, 1814, cap- 
tured the Herald American privateer of 17 
guns, and the following day the Invincible 
of 16 guns. During the operations against 
New Orleans he commanded as senior 
officer of the naval brigade, and his ser- 
vices were acknowledged in the Gazette. 

On the 15th April, 1831, he was ap- 
pointed to the Stag 46, which he com- 
manded, on particular service, until Oct. 
1832. On the 30th June, 1831, he was 
appointed a Naval Aide-de-camp to King 
William the Fourth, and he retained the 
same appointment to her present Majesty 
until promoted to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral in 1841. 

At the general election of 1831 he was 
returned to Parliament for the port of 
Sandwich, for which he sat until the disso- 
lution in 1847, having been rechosen on 
five occasions; on three of which there was 
an opposition, but the influence of govern- 
ment (the Whigs being in power) always 
carried the poll in his favour. 


In April, 1835, he obtained a seat at the 
board of Admiralty, but he resigned that 
appointment in Aug. 1841, for the com- 
mand of the Formidable 84, fitting for the 


Mediterranean. He was advanced to his 
flag on the 23d Nov. following, since which 
date he had been on half-pay. He had 
been nominated a Companion of the Bath, 
July 20, 1838. 

He married Oct. 18, 1810, Anna-Maria, 
daughter of Admiral the Hon. Sir Alex- 
ander Forrester-Inglis-Cochrane, G.C.B. 
and has left issue. His son and heir, now 
Sir Inglis-Cochrane Troubridge, was born 
in 1816. 


Sir Joseen Wa cuts Hoare, Bart. 

Nov. 26. At Brussels, aged 79, Sir 
Joseph Wallis Hoare, the third Bart. 
(1784) of Annabell, co. Cork. 

He was the son and heir of Sir Edward 
the second Baronet, M.P. for Carlow, by 
Clotilda,second daughter of William Wallis, 
esq. of Ballycrenan Castle, co. Cork. 

He married, April 11, 1800, Lady Har- 
riet O’Bryen, third and youngest sister of 
the present Marquess of Thomond ; and 
by her ladyship, who died in 1851, he had 
issue four sons and six daughters. The 
former were—1. Sir Edward, his successor; 
2. William O’Bryen Hoare, esq. who 
married in 1834 Caroline, daughter of John 
Hornby, esq. of the Hook, Hampshire, 
and has issue; 3. Joseph James Parish 
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Hoare, esq. who married in 1834 Helen, 
eldest daughter of Henry A. Hardman, 
esq. of Mount Hardman, Grenada, and 
has issue; and 4. John-Willoughby, of 
the 13th Bombay Native Infantry, who 
married in 1840 Jane-Ellis, eldest daughter 
of Lieut.-Colonel Charles Payne. The 
daughters: 1. Sarah-Maria-Clotilda, mar- 
ried in 1824 to Robert Carrick Carrick- 
Buchanan, esq. of Drumpellier, co. Lanark, 
and has issue; 2. Harriet, married in 1826 
to the late Hurt Sitwell, esq. of Furney 
Hall, co. Salop, and left a son, Willoughby 
Hurt Sitwell; 3. Mary, married in 1832 
to Charles Foster, esq. R.N. and died in 
1836; 4. Katherine-Diana; 5. Sophia ; 
and 6. Fanny- Rosalie. 

The present Baronet, Sir Edward Hoare, 
was born in 1801, and married in 1824 
the second daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Hercey Barritt, esq. of Garbrand Hall, 
Ewell, Surrey, by whom he has issue. 


Sir T. J. pe TRAFFoRD, Bart. 

Nov. 10. At Trafford Park, Lanca- 
shire, aged 74, Sir Thomas Joseph de 
Trafford, Bart. a Deputy Lieutenant of 
that county. 

He was the eldest surviving son of the 
late John Trafford, esq. of Croston and 
Trafford, by Elizabeth, daughter of Ste- 
phen Walter Tempest, esq. of Broughton, 
Yorkshire. 

He succeeded to the family estates on 
the death of his father in 1815; and served 
the office of Sheriff of Lancashire in 1834. 
He was created a Baronet by patent dated 
in August 1841, and in October of the 
same year received a royal licence to alter 
the orthography of his name to De Trafford. 

He married, on the 17th August 1803, 
Laura-Anne, third daughter and coheir 
of Francis Colman, esq. of Hillersdon, co. 
Devon, and by that lady, who died on the 
22nd of October last, aged 72, he had issue 
five sons and nine daughters. The former 
were,—1. Humphrey de Trafford, his suc- 
cessor, born in 1808, and unmarried; 2. 
Thomas- William, who died in 1844, in his 
2ist year; 3. John Randolphus de Traf- 
ford, esq. born in 1820, who married in 
1850 Lady Adelaide Cathcart, daughter of 
Earl Cathcart ; 4. Charles-Cecil; 5. Au- 
gustus-Henry, late of the lst Dragoons. 
The daughters :—1. Elizabeth-Jane, who 
died Sept. 1813, aged 9; 2. Laura-Anne, 
married in 1845 to Thomas William Riddell, 
esq. of Felton, Northumberland; 3. Je- 
mima, married in 1829 to her cousin Henry 
Tempest, esq. second son of the late 
Stephen Tempest, esq. of Broughton; 4. 
Maria, died May 9th, 1826, aged 15; 5. 
Jane-Seymour, married in 1842 to George 
Arthur Shee, esq. eldest son of Sir Martin 
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Archer Shee, late President of the Royal 
Academy; 6. Caroline, married in 1838 
to Wm. Gerard Walmesley, esq. of West- 
wood, co. Lanc.; 7. Sybilla-Catherine, 
married in 1843 to the Rev. John Spar- 
ling, third son of William Sparling, esq. of 
Petton Park, Shropshire; 8. Belinda; and 
9. Harriet. 


Ap. Sir Tuomas Brigé6s. 

Dec. 16. At the Admiralty House, 
Portsmouth, aged 72, Admiral Sir Thomas 
Briggs, G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief 
of that port. 

Sir Thomas Briggs was the only son of 
Stephen Briggs, esq. Chief Surgeon at 
Madras, by Magdalene, youngest daughter 
of James Pasley, esq. of Craig, county of 
Dumfries, brother to Adm. Sir T. Pasley, 
who died in 1808, and uncle to the present 
Rear-Adm. Sir T. S. Pasley. He entered 
the navy Sept. 10, 1791, as first-class 
volunteer, on board the Bellerophon 74, 
commanded by his uncle Capt. Pasley, 
whom he soon afterwards accompanied, 
as midshipman, into the Vengeance 74, 
lying in the river Medway. From April 
1793 until the year 1798 he was attached, 
under Capt. C. Tyler, to the Meleager 32, 
Diadem 64, and L’Aigle frigate, and par- 
ticipated during that period in the opera- 
tions against Toulon and Corsica in 1793-4, 
and in Hotham’s partial actions of the 
14th March and 13th July, 1795. Having 
been confirmed in the rank of Lieutenant 
on the 28th Sept. 1797, he was removed 
to the Ville de Paris 110, the flag-ship off 
Lisbon of Earl St. Vincent, and he shortly 
afterwards joined the Princess Royal 98, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. T. L. 
Frederick off Cadiz. On the 10th July, 
1799, he assumed the acting command of 
the Salamine 16, to which sloop he was 
officially appointed June 30, 1800, and 
assisted in the reduction of Genoa. On 
the 21st Jan. 1801, in company with the 
Caroline 36, he captured a xebec laden 
with arms, and mounting 4 guns, with a 
crew of 24 men. He next engaged in 
the expedition under Lord Keith and Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, for his services during 
which he obtained the Turkish gold medal 
and the Order of the Crescent, and was 
promoted to post rank by commission 
dated the 24th of July in the same year. 

His succeeding appointments afloat 
were, in August following, to the Madras 
54, flag-ship of Sir Richard Bickerton off 
Alexandria ; in 1802 to the Agincourt 64, 
on the Mediterranean and Home stations ; 
and on the 14th Dec. 1805, to the Or- 
pheus 32, in which he captured on the 
25th Sept. and 12th Nov. 1806, the priva- 
teers Guadaloupe, of 3 guns and 54 men, 
and Susannah, of 4 guns and 20 men, and 
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was subsequently wrecked on the coral 
reef of Jamaica, on the 23d Jan. 1807, 
when he was personally rescued off the 
bowsprit of his ship by the present Lieut. 
Henry Belsey, in a boat belonging to the 
Elephant 74. 

On the 27th April, 1808, Capt. Briggs 
was appointed to the temporary command 
of the Theseus 74, off l’Orient; on the 
7th of Nov. in the same year to the Clo- 
rinde 38, on the East India station, where 
he took, on the 28th Jan. 1810, l’Henri 
privateer, of 8 guns and 57 men, and 
proved of material service in disembarking 
the troops at the reduction of the Isle of 
France in Dec. 1810, and was next em- 
ployed in the China Sea; in Oct. 1814, to 
the Leviathan 74, which ship, after serving 
on the Lisbon, Cork, and Mediterranean 
stations, was paid off on the 19th July, 
1816; and on the 15th May, 1818, to the 
Queen Charlotte 100, as Flag Captain at 
Portsmouth to Sir George Campbell, with 
whom he continued until Feb. 1821. 

In 1823 Captain Briggs was nominated 
Resident Commissioner of the Navy at 
Bermuda. He removed to Malta in 1829; 
attained the rank of Rear-Admiral on the 
27th June, 1832; and was appointed 
about the same period Superintendent of 
Malta Dockyard, where he remained until 
1838, having received in 1833 the grand 
cross of the order of St. Michael and St. 
George for his services in the temporary 
command of the Mediterranean squadron. 
He was made a Vice-Admiral on the 23d 
Nov. 1841; Admiral, Sept. 2, 1850; was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of Ports- 
mouth on the 18th Sept. 1851, and hoisted 
his flag on board the Victory as successor 
to Admiral Sir Thomas Bladen Capel on 
the Ist of October following. In this 
capacity he was most active in the discharge 
of his duties, and might be seen every day 
in the dockyard. His hospitality and 
benevolence were widely extended, and he 
was as much beloved in the social circle 
as he was universally respected in the navy. 

His remains were conveyed to the Ken- 
sal-green Cemetery for private interment 
in the same vault that contained those of 
his late wife. Captain Martin, his son- 
in-law, and Flag Captain, and Mr. Trip- 
hook, his secretary and executor, accom- 
panied the body to London. 

Sir Thomas Briggs married, in 1814, 
Isabella-Harriet, daughter of General Tre- 
paud, and had issue three sons, of whom 
the eldest, George-Campbell, died a Lieut. 
R.N. in 1845. His daughter, Isabella- 
Harriet, is married to Capt. George Bohun 
Martin, R.N., C.B. nephew to the late Sir 
George Martin, G.C.B. Admiral of the 
Fleet. 
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Lievut.-Gen. CLiruerow, K.C. 

Oct. 14. At Boston House, Middlesex, 
in his 70th year, Lieut.-General John 
Clitherow, K.C., Colonel of the 67th Foot. 

General Clitherow was the eldest son of 
Christopher Clitherow, esq. of Bird’s Place, 
in Essenden, co. Hertford, by Anne, only 
surviving daughter of Gilbert Jodrell, esq. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 3d 
foot guards Dec. 19, 1799; Lieutenant 
and Captain Feb. 24, 1803; Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel Oct. 8, 1812. He served 
the Egyptian campaign of 1801, and re- 
ceived its medal ; the expedition to Hano- 
ver in 1805, and that to Walcheren in 
1809. In Dec. 1809 he proceeded to the 
Peninsula, where he was present in the 
battle of Busaco, and severely wounded in 
that of Fuentes d’Onor, and in consequence 
he came home. He rejoined before the 
battle of Salamanca, in which he was en- 
gaged; and was again wounded at the 
siege of Burgos, and obliged to return. 
In 1815 he served in France. 

He attained the rank of Colonel in 1821, 
that of Major-General in 1830, and that 
of Lieut.-General in 1841. He was ap- 
pointed to the command of the 67th regi- 
ment on the 15th Jan. 1844. 

On the death of his cousin-german 
James Clitherow, esq. Colonel of the West 
Middlesex Militia, on the 12th Oct. 1841, 
he succeeded to the representation of that 
ancient family,—the only family, we be- 
lieve, of any antiquity in Middlesex, having 
first settled at Boston House in the parish 
of Brentford in the reign of Charles I. in 
the person of James Clitherow, esq. who 
was the son and heir of Sir Christopher 
Clitherow, Lord Mayor in 1636, and one 
of the citizens in Parliament for the City. 

The General married first, in Jan. 1809, 
Sarah, daughter of Lieut.-General Burton, 
of North Cave, co. York, by whom he 
had issue John Christie Clitherow, born 
in Dec. 1809, Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Coldstream Guards ; and secondly, in 
1825, Millicent, eldest daughter of Charles 
Pole, esq. of Wyck Hill House, co. Glou- 
cester, and sister to Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
— Pole, Lieut.-Colonel of the 63d 

oot. 


Lizut.-GeNERAL SHULDHAM. 

Nov. 17. At Dunmanway, co. Cork, 
aged 73, Edmund William Shuldham, esq. 
a Lieut.-General in the East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

He was the eldest son of Arthur Lemuel 
Shuldham, esq. of Dunmanway, who for 
many years resided at Deer Park, co. 
Devon, was a Deputy Lieutenant of that 
county, and Lieut.-Colonel of the East 
Devon Yeomanry Cavalry. His mother 
was Katharine: Maria, daughter of the late 
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Sir William Anderson, Bart. of Kilnwick 
Percy, Yorkshire, and Lea Hall, Lincoln- 
shire. 

He was nominated a cadet in the Bombay 
establishment in April 1797; became 
Colonel of the 25th Native Infantry Sept. 
8, 1826; and a Lieut.-General in 18. . 
He was for some years Quartermaster- 
general at Bombay. 

After returning to Ireland, he became a 
constant resident on his estate, and spent in 
his neighbourhood the income that he de- 
rived from it, benefiting the population not 
only by the employment which he gave, but 
by those attentions to their wants in suffer- 
ing and sickness which are so often needed 
by the poor. Famine and pestilence found 
him at his post, feeding the hungry and 
succouring the ailing, and entitling him- 
self to a place in the grateful recollection 
of the survivors of those terrible visita- 
tions. A poor-law guardian and a ma- 
gistrate, he was blameless in the discharge 
of the duties of each office; and indeed in 
the several relations of an active though 
unobtrusive life he set an example which, 
if followed by all of similar position, could 
not fail to have a beneficial effect on our 
social condition. 

General Shuldham married Nov. 3, 
1816, Harriett-Bonar, daughter of Thomas 
Rundell, esq. and had issue: 1. Harriet 
Katherine, born Oct. 28, 1823, recently 
married to Lord Carbery; 2. Edmund 
Anderson, born at Bombay, May 12, 1826 ; 
3. Leopold-Arthur-Francis, born at Flo- 
rence, July 25th, 1828; and 4. William- 
Monckton, born 1829, who is deceased. 


Masor-GeneRAL T. F. Apprison. 

Nov. 11. Suddenly, at the Green Dragon 
hotel, Bishopsgate-street-Within, in his 
80th year, Thomas Fenn Addison, esq. of 
Chilton Lodge, Suffolk, a Major-General 
in the army, and a magistrate for the 
counties of Suffolk and Essex. 

He was the eldest son of John Addison, 
esq. of Sudbury, banker, (who died in 
1821, aged eighty-three,) by Mary eldest 
daughter of Thomas Fenn, esq. also of 
Sudbury, banker, Receiver-general of the 
land-tax for Suffolk. 

He was appointed Cornet in the Ist 
dragoon guards, May 4, 1800; Lieutenant 
in 1802, and Captain Dec. 24, 1803. In 
1805 he was Aide-de-camp to Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir. J. Pulteney, who commanded in the 
Eastern district; and after that officer’s 
retirement from the staff he was appointed 
Major of Brigade to the troops in the same 
district, and performed the duty of Assist- 
ant Adjutant-general in the absence of a 
senior officer. In 1811 he became Military 
Secretary to Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. C. Sher- 
brooke, and accompanied him to Nova 
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Scotia, exchanging at that time to the 
100th Foot, which was then serving in 
North America. He obtained the brevet 
rank of Major, June 4, 1814; and in 
September of that year went with Sir J.C. 
Sherbrooke in the expedition to the Pe- 
nobscot, which took possession of the forts 
and tower of Castine, Macchia, &c. and 
also destroyed the American frigate Adams. 
He was sent home with the despatches on 
that occasion, and in consequence received 
the brevet of Lt.-Colonel, Oct. 13, 1814. 

In 1816 he accompanied Sir J. C. Sher- 
brooke; as Military Secretary, to Quebec, 
when that officer was appointed Governor- 
in-chief, and Commander of the Forces, in 
British North America. He retired on 
the half-pay of a Captain of the 94th Foot. 
He attained the rank of Colonel in 1837, 
and that of Major-General in 1846. 

He married June 1, 1801, Jane, daugh- 
ter of Charles Gibbon, esq. of Kettering, 
co. Northampton, and had issue one son 
and four daughters. His son, John Charles 
Addison, esq. died in 1840, having mar- 
ried Anna, youngest daughter of Irancis 
Brewin, esq. The daughters were: 1. 
Mary, married in 1835 to John Hennell, 
esq. of Chapel en le Frith, co. Derby ; 2. 
Caroline; 3. Emma, married in 1832 to 
John Addison, esq. of Boroughbridge, co. 
Somerset ; and 4. Susan, married in 1832 


to Joseph, second son of the Rev. John 
Savill, of Colchester. 

An inquest was held upon General Ad- 
dison’s body, and the verdict was “‘ Natu- 
ral death from an affection of the chest or 
heart, and decay of nature.’’ 


Masor-GeneRAL CAvuLFEILD, M.P. 

Nov. 4. At Copswood, co. Limerick, 
aged 67, James Caulfeild, esq. Major- 
General in the East Indian army, a Di- 
rector of the East India Company, and 
M.P. for Abingdon. 

He was the seventh and youngest son of 
the Ven. John Caulfeild, Archdeacon of 
Kilmore, by Euphemia Gordon of Ken- 
mure, co. Dumfries. He was appointed a 
cadet on the Bengal establishment in 1798, 
and was attached to the 9th Regiment of 
Light Cavalry, of which he became Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1829. He served for seventeen 
years on military duties, during which he 
was frequently actively employed in the 
field ; and subsequently, in the political 
department, he was engaged for twenty 
years in situations of great trust and re- 
sponsibility, in the exercise of judicial and 
fiscal functions. He was for some time 
resident with the Mysore princes as super- 
intendent. General Caulfeild was elected 
a Director of the East India Company in 
1848, after having been a candidate from 
July, 1841. 
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He first contested the borough of Abing- 
don in July, 1845, opposing the re-election 
of Sir Frederic Thesiger, then appointed 
Attorney-General. Sir Frederic was 
elected by 156 votes to 126. Again, at the 
general election of 1847, the same parties 
were competitors, and Sir Frederic re- 
tained his seat only by a majority of two, 
polling 153 votes to 151. At the recent 
general election Major-General Caulfeild 
was returned for Abingdon without oppo- 
sition, but he did not take his seat, dying 
on the day of the first assembling of Par- 
liament. 


REAR-ADMIRAL BLACK. 

Nov. 6. At Ormesby, near Yarmouth, 
in his 82nd year, William Black, esq. re- 
tired Rear-Admiral in her Majesty’s Navy. 

This veteran officer had seen consider- 
able service. He was midshipman on 
board the Leviathan, at Toulon, in Lord 
Howe’s action ; and of the Sans Pareil in 
Lord Bridport’s. He was acting Lieute- 
nant of the Unité at the taking of Surinam 
in 1799, and from that year to 1801 com- 
manded the tender to Sans Pareil, in the 
West Indies, where he captured several 
privateers. In the action off Ferrol, in 
1805, he was senior Lieutenant of the 
Zolus. Inthe year 1806 he was senior 
Lieutenant of the Egyptienne, and captured 
with her boats a letter of marque of supe- 
rior force, on the coast of Spain. At Co- 
penhagen, in the year 1807, he was senior 
of the Cambrian; in 1808 he was flag- 
Lieutenant of the Polyphemus 84 on the 
Jamaica station ; and from 1809 to 1814 
he commanded the Racoon. He was also 
employed on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica. He was advanced to post rank 
June 7, 1814; and on the 9th Oct. 1846, 
was placed on the list of retired Rear- 
Admirals. 


Epwarp Kniaeuat, Esa. 

Nov. 19. At Godmersham Park, Kent, 
aged 85, Edward Knight, esq. of that 
place, and of Chawton House, Hampshire. 

He was the second son of the Rev. 
George Austen, Rector of Steventon, 
Hampshire, by Cassandra, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, Rector of 
Harpsden, Oxfordshire. His youngest 
brother, Admiral Charles John Austen, 
who has recently died in India, will form 
the subject of an article in our next 
Obituary. One of his sisters, Miss Jane 
Austen, was the author of ‘‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,” and other popular novels. 

In 1794 he became possessed of the 
estates of Chawton and Godmersham by 
bequest of his cousin Thomas Knight, esq. 
whose mother was 7 eldest daughter 
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and coheir of William Monk, esq. of 
Buckenham, Sussex, by Hannah, daughter 
and coheir of Stephen Stringer, esq. of 
Goudhurst, and Jane Austen his wife. 

The family of Knight became extinct in 
the original male line in 1679; and the 
name has since been assumed on four dif- 
ferent occasions,—by Richard Martin, esq. 
by Christopher Martin his brother, by 
Thomas May, esq. (originally Broadnax,) 
and by the subject of this memvir. 

By all classes in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Godmersham Park Mr. Knight 
was highly respected for his charity to those 
who stood in need, for his conduct to his 
numerous tenantry, and the affability shown 
to all with whom he was brought in con- 
tact, either in matters connected with 
business or friendship. 

He married, in 1791, Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Sir Brook Bridges, Bart. and 
by that lady, who died in 1808, he had 
issue six sons and five daughters. The 
former were, 1. Edward Knight, esq. of 


Chawton House, who married first in, 


18626 Mary-Dorothy, daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull, Bart., and secondly, in 
1840, Adela, daughter of John Portal, esq. 
of Freefolk Prior’s, Hants; 2. George 
Thomas Knight, esq. who is the third 
husband of Hilare dowager Countess Nel- 
son, widow of the Rev. William first Earl 


Nelson; 3. Henry, a Major in the army, 
who married in 1836, Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Edward Northey, 
Canon of Windsor, and was left a widower 


in 1839; 4. the Rev. Edward Knight, 
Rector of Steventon, Hauts, who married 
Caroline, eldest daughter of the late John 
Portal, esq. of Freefolk Prior’s, and has 
issue ; 5. Charles-Bridges ; and 6. Brook- 
John. 

The daughters were, 1. Fanny-Catha- 
rine, married in 1820 to the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. M.P.; 
2. Elizabeth, married to Edward Rice, 
esq. of Dane Court, Kent; 3. Marianne ; 
4. Louisa, who became in 1847 the second 
wife of Lord George Augusta Hill, of 
Ballyare Castle, co. Donegal, uncle to the 
present Marquess of Downshire; and 
5. Cassandra-Jane, who married in 1834 
the same Lord George Augusta Hill, and 
died in 1842, leaving issue. 

The funeral of Mr. Knight took place 
at Godmersham on Friday Nov. 26, the 
service being performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Gale, Rector of the parish. Besides his 
immediate family, the Earl of Winchilsea, 
Sir Brook Bridges, Wm. Deedes, esq., 
E. Rice, esq., Edw. Hugessen, esq., Rev. 
Mr. Rice, and Rev. Mr. Leigh, attended, 
besides a long list of tenantry desirous of 
paying their last tribute of respect to so 
good a landlord. 


CLEMENT SwWETENHAM, Esa. 

Nov. 17. At Somerford Booths, Che- 
shire, in his 66th year, Clement Sweten- 
ham, esq. a magistrate and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of that county. 

He was the eldest son of Roger Com- 
berbach, esq. who assumed the name of 
Swetenham on succeeding to the estate of 
his maternal uncle (and the representative 
of the family of Swetenham seated at So- 
merford from the reign of Edward I.), by 
Anne, daughter of William Archer, esq. of 
the county of Warwick. His father died 
in 1814. : 

In early life he held a commission in 
the 16th Dragoons, and served in the 
Peninsula from the year 1809 to the ter- 
mination of the war after the battle of 
Toulouse, and subsequently with the same 
regiment at Waterloo. In the riots of 1820 
he did duty as Major of the 2d Cheshire 
Yeomanry, embodied at that time at the 
expense of the county. 

He married, May 1, 1817, Eleanor, 
daughter of John Buchanan, esq. of 
Donally, co. Donegal; and had issue three 
sons, Clement, Edmund, and James; and 
two daughters, Eliza and Fanny. 


Joun Marren Crirps, Esa. 

Jan. 3. At Novington, near Lewes, 
aged 73, John Marten Cripps, esq. F.S.A. 

This gentleman inherited the property 
of his uncle, John Marten, of Stantons, 
one of the old Sussex families, which in- 
cluded possessions in the parish of Chil- 
tington, with the manor of Stantons, on 
which is the old mansion of the Chal- 
loners. He was a member of Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, and graduated M.A. per 
lit. Regias 1803. Before he settled as a 
country gentleman he travelled in the East 
with his tutor, the celebrated Dr. Clarke, 
and the late Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Otter, 
and at a great expense collected the lead- 
ing botanical plants indigenous to the 
lands through which he travelled, and a 
large collection of statues and antiquities. 
On his return with these he temporarily 
fixed his residence at Lewes, at which 
time he and Dr. Clarke married two sis- 
ters, the Misses Rush. Here he invited 
most of the leading families of Sussex to 
inspect his extensive museum, and subse- 
quently made munificent presentations 
from his collection to the University of 
Cambridge and other public institutions. 
Although it was not publicly acknow- 
ledged, it was to Mr. Cripps, and his 
personal expense, that we are indebted 
for the elaborate account of Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels, which, in fact, were the results 
of Mr. Cripps’s personal investigation, 
aided by the refined experience of his 
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tutor. Having built Novington Lodge on 
the Stantons estate, Mr. Cripps fixed his 
residence there, where he devoted himself 
to rural pursuits, especially to practical 
horticulture. His investigations were va- 
luable, and the county generally are in- 
debted to him for several important addi- 
tions to the varieties of apples and other 
fruits. He introduced from Russia thé 
khol rabbi, which has subsequently been 
extensively grown for tlie use of our dairy 
farms. During a long life he was a useful 
member of society, aiding by his energy 
the philanthropic institutions of Sussex, 
and contributing by his example to the 
general progress of agriculture, and other 
interests of the county. In his own neigh- 
bourhood he was beloved for his un- 
bounded liberality and kindness. Easy 
of approach, his advice and assistance 
were rendered whenever his service was 
solicited. As a magistrate he was atten- 
tive to his duties so long as he had health 
to perform them, and at the Brighton bench 
for many years he was unceasing in his at- 
tendance. For some years past he has been 
an invalid, and confined within doors. 

He married in 1806 Charlotte, third 
daughter of Sir William Beaumaris Rush, 
of Wimbledon, and has left issue. 


Counr Pompeo Lirra. 

Aug. 17. At an advanced age, Count 
Pompeo Litta, author of the Famiglie Ita- 
liani Celebri. 

He was descended maternally from the 
illustrious house of Visconti. The Conti 
di Brebbia, a branch of that family, be- 
came extinct in the male line in 1750, by 
the death of Giulio Visconti, whose daugh- 
ters and coheirs married into the ancient 
Tuscan family of Litta, the elder daughter 
wedding the Marchese Antonio Litta, and 
thé younger, Elizabetha, the Marchese 
Pompeo Litta. The former was mother 
of Antonio Duc di Litta, Chamberlain of 
Napoleon’s Italian kingdom, and of the 
Cardinal Lorenzo di Litta; and the latter 
of the subject of the present notice. 

In his early days he saw some consider- 
able service in the Italian campaigns of 
Napoleon ; but his name will descend to 
posterity by more substantial services. 

His magnificent work on the genealogies 
of the most distinguished Italian families, 
both existing and extinct, was commenced 
in 1819. It was published in parts, to 
the extent of about five large folios.* It is 


* Qu?—We have looked at the copy 
in the British Museum, and it consists of 
twelve fasciculi, which are all bound in one 
folio volume.—Edit. G. M. 
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copiously illustrated with figures of the 
tombs and monumental effigies of such 
families as Sforza, Castiglioni, Visconti, 
Medici, Guicciardini, and Piccolomini ; 
with medals, and portraits carefully co- 
loured by the hand, from pictures in the 
principal galleries. The author thus ren- 
dered an inestimable boon to art, even for 
purposes of identification, against the 
processes of spoliation and removal going 
on in Italian galleries—the result of the 
gradual decay and increasing poverty of a 
nobility that refuses to recruit itself from 
the resources of commercial enterprise 
and alliance. 


Rev. Samvet Lee, D.D. 

Dec. 16. At Barley Rectory, Herts, 
aged 69, the Rev. Samuel Lee, D.D 
Rector of Barley, Canon of Bristol, and 
late Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge. 

This gentleman was remarkable for his 
success in the acquisition of languages, 
entirely by his own laborious and perse- 
vering application, mostly without the 
assistance of a living instructor. Of his 
natural powers of acquiring languages the 
simple history of his life affords ample 
proof. Of the wonderful extent and va- 
riety of his attainments as a scholar the 
evidence is before us in numerous and va- 
luable publications. On the accuracy and 
solidity of those attainments those only 
are qualified to decide who have them- 
selves mastered the subjects to which Dr. 
Lee so energetically and successfully de- 
voted himself. 

The following narration of his progress 
in languages is from a letter now before 
the writer of this notice, and addressed 
by Mr. Lee, in 1813, to the late Jonathan 
Scott, esq. of Shrewsbury.* It is so plea- 
santly and feelingly written, and conveys 
so complete and truthful a picture of his 
early career in life, that the document 
shall speak for itself. 

‘“«The first rudiments of learning I re- 
ceived at a charity school at Longnor, in 
the county of Salop, where I was born 
(May 14, 1783), which is a village situ- 
ated about eight miles from Shrewsbury. 
Here I remained till I attained the age of 
twelve years, and went through the usual 
gradations of such institutions without 
distinguishing myself in any respect ; for, 
as punishment is the only alternative ge- 
nerally held out, I, like others, thought 

* This gentleman was for several years 
Persian Secretary to Warren Hastings, 
esq. A memoir of him, by the writer of 
the present notice, will be found in vol. 
xcrx. (May 1829) of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 
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it sufficient to avoid it. At the age above- 
mentioned I was put out apprentice to a 
carpenter and joiner by Robert Corbett, 
esq. in which, I must confess, I under- 
went hardships seldom acquiesced in by 
boys of my age; but, as my father died 
when I was very young, and I knew it 
was not in the power of my mother to 
provide better for me, as she had two 
more to support by her own labour, I 
judged it best to submit. About the age 
of seventeen I formed a determination to 
learn the Latin language, to which I was 
instigated by the following circumstances : 
—I had been in the habit of reading such 
books as happened to be in the house 
where I lodged ; but, meeting with Latin 
quotations, I found myself unable to com- 
prehend them. Being employed about 
this time in the building of a Roman 
Catholic chapel for Sir Edward Smythe 
of Acton Burnell, where I saw many Latin 
books and frequently heard that language 
read, my resolution was confirmed. I 
immediately bought ‘ Ruddiman’s Latin 
Grammar’ at a book-stall, and learnt it 
by heart throughout. JI next purchased 
* Corderius’ Colloquies, by Loggon,’ 
which I found a very great assistance to 
me, and afterwards obtained ‘ Entick’s 
Latin Dictionary ;’ also, soon after, 
* Beza’s Testament’ and ‘Clarke’s Ex- 
ercises.’ There was one circumstance, 
however, which, as it had some effect on 
my progress, I shall mention in this place. 
I one day asked one of the priests, who 
came frequently to us, to give me some 
information of which I was then in want, 
who replied that ‘ Charity began at home.’ 
This was very mortifying, but it only 
served as a stimulus to my endeavours ; 
for from this time I resolved, if possible, 
to excel even him. There was one circum- 
stance, however, more powerful in op- 
posing me, and that was poverty. I had 
at that time but six shillings a-week to 
subsist on, and to pay the expenses of 
washing and lodging. Out of this, how- 
ever, I spared something to gratify my 
desire for learning, which I did, though 
not without curtailing myself of proper 
support. My wages were, however, soon 
after raised one shilling a-week, and the 
next year a shilling more, during which 
time I read the Latin Bible, Florus, some 
ef Cicero’s Orations, Ceesar’s Commen- 
taries, Justin, Sallust, Virgil, Horace’s 
Odes, and Ovid’s Epistles. It may be 
asked how I obtained these books? I 
never had all at once, but generally read 
one and sold it, the price of which, with 
a little added to it, enabled me to buy 
another, and this being read was sold to 
procure the next. I was now out of my 
apprenticeship, and determined to learn 
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the Greek. I bought, therefore, a ‘ West- 
minster Greek Grammar,’ and soon after- 
wards procured a Testament, which I found 
not very difficult with the assistance of 
* Schrevelius’s Lexicon.’ I bought next 
‘ Huntingford’s Greek Exercises,’ which I 
wrote throughout, and then, in pursuance 
to the advice laid down in the Exercises, 
read Xenophon’s Cyropedia, and soon 
after Plato’s Dialogues, some part of the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, Pythagoras’s 
Golden Verses, with the Commentary of 
Hierocles, Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, 
and some of the Poet Minores, with the 
Antigone of Sophocles. I now thought I 
might attempt the Hebrew, and accord- 
ingly procured Bythner’s Grammar, with 
his Lyra Prophetica, and soon after ob- 
tained a Psalter, which I read by the help 
of the Lyra. I next purchased Buxtorf’s 
Grammar and Lexicon, with a Hebrew 
Bible, and I now seemed drawing fast to- 
wards the summit of my wishes, but was 
far from being uninterrupted in these pur- 
suits. A frequent inflammation in my 
eyes, with every possible discouragement 
from those about me, were certainly pow- 
erful opponents ; but habit, and fixed de- 
termination to proceed, had now made 
study my greatest happiness, and I every 
day returned to it rather as a source of 
rest from manual labour, and though I 
felt many privations in consequence, it 
amply repaid me in that solitary satisfac - 
tion which none but a mind actuated as 
mine was could feel. But to return; 
chance had thrown in my way the Targum 
of Onkelos, and I had a Chaldaic gram- 
mar in Bythner’s Lyra, with the assistance 
of which and of Schindler’s Lexicon I soon 


I next proceeded to the Syriac, 
and read some of Gutbir’s Testament by 
the help of Otho’s Synopsis and Schind- 


read it. 


ler’s Lexicon. I had also occasionally 
looked over the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
which differs little from the Hebrew ex- 
cept in a change in letters. I found 
no difficulty in reading it in quotations 
wherever I found it, and with quotations 
I was obliged to content myself, as books 
in that language were entirely out of my 
reach. 

By this time I had attained my twenty- 
fifth year, and had got a good chest of 
tools, worth I suppose about 25/7. I was 
now sent into Worcestershire to superin- 
tend, on the part of my master, Mr. John 
Lee, the repairing of a large house belong- 
ing to the Rev. Mr. Cookes. I began now 
to think it necessary to relinquish the 
study of languages, as I perceived that, 
however excellent the acquisition might 
have appeared to me, it was in my situa- 
tion entirely useless. I sold my books, 
and made new resolutions; in fact, I mar- 
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ried, considered my calling as my only 
support, and some promises and insinua- 
tions had been made to me, which seemed 
of a favourable nature in my occupation. 
I was awakened, however, from these views 
and suggestions by a circumstance which 
gave a new and distressing appearance to 
my affairs ; a fire broke out in the house 
we were repairing, in which my tools, and 
with them all my views and hopes, were 
consumed. I was now cast on the world 
without a friend, a shilling, or even the 
means of subsistence. This, however, 
would have been but slightly felt by me, 
as I had always been the child of misfor- 
tune, had not the partner of my life been 
immerged in the same afflicting circum- 
stances. There was, however, no alterna- 
tive, and now I began to think of some 
new course of life, in which my former 
studies might prove advantageous. I 
thought that of a country schoolmaster 
would be the most likely to answer my 
purpose; J therefore applied myself to 
the study of Murray’s English Exercises, 
and improved myself in arithmetic. There 
was, however, one grand objection to this; 
I had no money to begin, and did not 
know any friend who would be inclined to 
lend. In the meantime the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Corbett had heard of my attach- 
ment to study, and having been informed 
of my being in Longnor, sent for me, in 
order to inform himself of particulars. To 
him I communicated my circumstances, 
and it is to his goodness I am indebted 
for the situation I at present fill, and seve- 
ral other very valuable benefits, which he 
thought proper generously to confer. My 
circumstances since that time are too well 
known to you to need any further elucida- 
tion. It is through your kind assistance 
I made myself thus far acquainted with 
the Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee lan- 
guages, of my progress in which you are 
undoubtedly the best judge.’’ 

It thus appears that Mr. Lee had ren- 
dered himself familiar with the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan previously to his introduction to 
Archdeacon Corbett and Jonathan Scott, 
esq. under whose fostering friendship he 
was brought into public notice. 

To the foregoing narrative Mr. after- 
wards Dr. Scott, has remarked, that the 
assistance Mr. Lee so gratefully speaks of 
from himself “consisted chiefly in a loan of 
books, and directing him in pronuncia- 
tion. He wanted no other. In the course 
of a few months he was able not only to 
read and translate from any Arabic or 
Persian manuscript, but to compose in 
those languages. He has sent me transla- 
tions into Arabic and Persian of several of 
Dr. Johnson’s Oriental apologues in the 
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Rambler, and of Addison’s Vision of Mirza 
in the Spectator. They were wonderfully 
well done ; and in this opinion I am not 
singular, as they have met also the appro- 
bation of Mr. James Anderson, whose 
abilities as an Orientalist are sufficiently 
established to render his applause highly 
satisfactory. Mr. Lee, in addition to his 
knowledge of the dead and Eastern lan- 
guages, has made also considerable pro- 
ficiency in French, German, and Italian. 
With his amazing facility of acquiring lan- 
guages he possesses taste for elegant com- 
position, and has no slight poetical talents, 
of which I have seen some specimens in 
English and Latin ; also a Parody of 
Gray’s Ode to Adversity, in Greek and 
Sapphic verse, which competent judges 
pronounce a surprising effort of self-in- 
structed genius.’’ 

For two or three years previously to 
1813 (the date of the above letter), Mr. 
Lee held the Mastership of Bowdler's 
Foundation School in Shrewsbury (which 
he obtained through the interest of Arch- 
deacon Corbett), in addition to which he 
also attended two schools as a teacher of 
arithmetic, and at a few private houses as 
instructor in Persian and Hindoostanee to 
the sons of gentlemen who expected ap- 
pointments in the civil or military services 
of the Hon. East India Company; and 
the progress made by his pupils shewed, 
as Mr. Scott states, ‘‘ that he had the art 
of conveying knowledge to others—an art 
not always possessed by the learned.”’ 

In 1813 Mr. Lee left Shrewsbury and 
obtained an engagement with the Church 
Missionary Society. In the same year he 
entered at Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1817 took his degree of B.A. and on 
his examination by Dr. Buchanan he 
shewed such skill and proficiency as drew 
forth the approbation of those patrons and 
friends who had interested themselves in 
his welfare ; nor should it be omitted that, 
when he entered college, he was unac- 
quainted with mathematics, but in the 
course of a fortnight he had qualified him- 
self to attend a class which had gone 
through several books of Euclid. 

Mr. Lee, in the following year, preached 
a learned and well directed sermon at St. 
Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury, in aid of the 
funds of the Shropshire Auxiliary Bible 
Society ; and at the anniversary meeting 
of the same society, in the next year, his 
early friend and patron, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Corbett, president of the institu- 
tion, in an ingenious address, brought for- 
ward the extraordinary abilties of Mr. Lee, 
and drew an analogy between him and the 
Admirable Crichton, which, although per- 
haps rather forced in regard to some ac- 
complishments, gave to Mr. Lee, as re- 
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spected languages, a preponderance of 
one-third. 

On the 11th of March, 1819, he was 
elected, by a majority of 9 to 4, Arabic 
Professor of the University of Cambridge, 
having been put into nomination by the 
Hon. and Rev. the Vice-Chancellor. Not 
having, however, been at college the time 
usual for taking his degree of M.A. re- 
quisite to his standing for the chair, a 
Grace passed the Senate to supplicate for 
a mandamus from the Prince Regent, 
which was graciously granted by his royal 
highness. He received in 1822, unso- 
licited and in the most flattering manner, 
a diploma conferring the degree of D.D. 
from the University of Halle. This did 
not, however, impose silence on him in 
stating, some time afterwards, the reason- 
ableness of the orthodox views of Chris- 
tianity as opposed to the rationalism of 
Germany. In 1823 he obtained the ap- 
pointment of chaplain of the gaol at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1825 he was presented to 
the rectory of Bilton with Harrogate. To 
the degree of B.D. he proceeded in 1827. 
In 1831 he was elected Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Cam- 
bridge, with its accompanying stall in the 
cathedral of Bristol. His Hebrew lec- 


tures embraced an extensive field of Bib- 
lical criticism, 


illustrated by immense 
stores of ancient and modern literature. 
In 1833 the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him at Cambridge, on which occa- 
sion Dr. Turton, the Professor of Di- 
vinity, in an elegant Latin oration, ex- 
pressed the admiration with which, in 
common with the whole University, he 
had beheld the achievements of Professor 
Lee’s amazing talent and industry ; diffi- 
culty only seemed to furnish stimulus ; 
and whilst so many other Oriental lan- 
guages had received considerable light 
from his labours, Hebrew especially had 
been rescued from the neglect occasioned 
by the darkness and intricacy in which the 
Rabbinical system had so long involved it. 
Nor less did his classical erudition de- 
mand admiration, since the Latin sermon 
which Dr. Lee had delivered on the occa- 
sion displayed the accuracy and taste of 
Latin composition. In the same year, on 
Commencement Sunday, June 30th, Dr. 
Lee also preached an English sermon 
before the University and a large congre- 
gation, being the time of the meeting of 
the British Association for the Promotion 
of Science. 

As a scholar Dr. Lee was at all times 
ready to receive a suggestion without being 
offended, and as willing to impart informa- 
tion to those who earnestly sought it from 
him. His knowledge of Biblical and Ori- 
ental literature was profound and exten- 
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sive, his reading deep and varied, and to 
this was united every qualification which 
could adorn and distinguish the accom- 
plished critic and scholar, and will no 
doubt cause his name to be long revered 
and renowned ia this and distant nations. 
It must, however, be mentioned that Dr. 
Lee differed from other learned men on 
several points, and although it is possible 
that he may be right, his peculiarities have 
been considered a stumbling block to the 
grammar student, because such student 
must make use of books up to a certain 
point and in certain cases in which the 
opposite doctrine to Dr. Lee’s is taught, 
and then has to consider whether he shall 
adopt Dr. Lee’s opinion and unlearn what 
he has previously learned ? 

Dr. Lee appears to have been on all 
occasions much interested in the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, believing as he did 
that a deep acquaintance with the Bible 
has a tendency both to humble and exalt 
the mind, and to soften and warm the 
heart, and to ‘‘ make the man not more 
commendable for his sincerity than ad- 
mirable for his usefulness and reliance on 
the Divine power.’’ He was a warm sup- 
porter of the constitution of the national 
church, and always evinced a due anxiety 
to promote the spiritual welfare of those 
entrusted to his charge, not basing his en- 
deavours upon the doctrines of human pro- 
babilities, but by a firm faith in the co-ope- 
ration of Divine assistance. His piety was 
sincere and practical, not of a theoretical or 
speculative nature. He avoided the ‘‘ me- 
taphysical systems of Calvin and Arminius,” 
which divide the Established Church no 
less than the meeting-houses of the Dis- 
senters ; considering it as one main duty 
of the Christian minister, by a careful and 
patient use of all the accessible means of 
instruction, to inform himself what are or 
what are not the declarations of Holy 
Scripture, “and then, but not till then, to 
proceed to lay open to others the whole 
counsel of God.’’ 

Among the many valuable publications 
which will form a lasting record of the un- 
tiring researches and perseverance of Dr. 
Lee the following may be enumerated. In 
1816, the Syriac New Testament, and sub- 
sequently the Old Testament. He edited 
the Malay Scriptures, the Arabic and 
Coptic Psalter and Gospels, and trans- 
lated the Book of Genesis into Persian, 
and was likewise editor of Martyn’s Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee Testament. In 
1817, and the subsequent year, he superin- 
tended the Hindoostanee Prayer Book, and 
Morning and Evening Prayers in Persic, 
and wrote the history of the Abyssinian 
and Syrian Churches for the Annual Re- 
port of the Church Missionary Society. 
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In 1820, the Grammar and Vocabulary of 
the New Zealand Language. Two Sermons 
preached at St. Chad’s Church, Shrews- 
bury, for the benefit of the Parochial 
Schools. In 1821, Sylloge Librorum Ori- 
entalium, and Letter to Bellamy against 
his translation of the Bible. In 1824 and 
1826 occurred his Controversy with Dr. 
Henderson; and about this time he edited 
Sir W. Jones’s Persian Grammar, of which 
a new edition appeared in 1828, and like- 
wise printed some Controversial Tracts on 
Christianityand Mahometanism byMartyn. 
His Hebrew Grammar appeared in 1830, 
and in the same year a valuable volume of 
Six Sermons on the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, to which are annexed ‘‘ Dis- 
sertations ’’ on the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, &c. as opposed to the Rational- 
ism of Germany, and an Exposition of the 
Book of Revelations. Also the Latin Pro- 
logomena to Bagster’s Polyglott Bible. In 
1833, the Travels of John Batuta, trans- 
lated from the Arabic ; and a Controversy 
on the Tithe Question with Mr.J.S. Fry, of 
Bristol. In 1834, a Sermon on the Primi- 
tive Sabbath, and “A Letter to Dr. Pye 
Smith on Dissent.’’ In 1837, “The Book 
of Job, translated from the original He- 
brew; to which is appended a Critical 
Commentary elucidating other passages of 
Holy Writ.” In 1840, a Visitation Sermon, 
with an Answer to Dr. Wiseman on the 
Eucharist, as held by the Syrian Church. 
In this year also, a Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
English Lexicon. Besides these, several 
miscellaneous pamphlets, sermons, &c. 
with a variety of contributions to periodi- 
cal literature, issued from his fertile and 
untiring pen, which it would exceed the 
present limited space further to particu- 
larise. 

An excellent portrait of Dr. Lee, painted 
and presented by Richard Evans, esq. a 
native of Shrewsbury, is placed in the 
Subscription News Room of that town, 
from which an engraving by W. T. Fry 
was published in 1833 by Fisher and Son, 
London. Dr. Lee was twice married. 


SAMUEL Merriman, Esa. M.D. 

Nov. 22. Aged 81, Samuel Merriman, 
M.D. of Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
and Rodbourne Cheney, Wilts. 

The subject of this memoir was born on 
the 25th day of October, 1771, at Marl- 
borough, in Wiltshire. His father, Ben- 
jamin, was the eldest son of Mr. Nathaniel 
Merriman of the same place, who was the 
son of another Nathaniel, the youngest 
son of John Merriman, a captain in the 
army of Oliver Cromwell. His mother 
was Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. William 
Hawkes of Marlborough, and niece to Sir 
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Michael Foster, one of the Justices of His 
Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench. “he was 
Mr. Benjamin Merriman’s second wife, 
the first having been a Miss Marten of 
Marlborough, aunt to the Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Richard Smith, M.P. who was im- 
prisoned with Thomas Brand Hollis, esq. 
for bribery at Cricklade; an offence for 
which the franchise of that borough was 
extended to the freeholders of the adjoin- 
ing hundreds. Mr. Benjamin Merriman 
had a large business in Marlborough as a 
brewer. He was also a man of scientific 
pursuits, and the author of several politi- 
cal and other pamphlets, and essays, some 
of which were inserted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. He also received from the 
Society of Arts in the Adelphi, and from 
the Bath Agricultural Society, medals for 
various machines that he invented. 

Dr. Merriman was early sent to the Free 
Grammar School at Marlborough, founded 
by King Edward VI. and presided over at 
that time by the Rev. Joseph Edwards. 
On becoming the head boy of the school 
he delivered the annual Latin speech before 
the Rev. Charles Francis, on that gentle- 
man’s being sworn in mayor of the borough 
in September 1783. 

In October 1784 Mr. Benjamin Merri- 
man and his family removed to London, and 
very shortly afterwards the son took up 
his residence with his uncle, Dr. Samuel 
Merriman, of Queen-street, May Fair, of 
whom a memoir is published in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1818. Of this 
journey, prosecuted as far as Newbury the 
preceding day, it is recorded, ‘‘ the next 
morning at six o’clock we set off in the 
Newbury Diligence, called in short the 
Dilly, which managed to bring us to Lon- 
don by a little past five in the evening.’’ 

Dr. Merriman’s education in classics, 
&c. was continued partly under the tuition 
of Mr. Robert Roy, of Old Burlington- 
street, and partly by the careful instruction 
of his uncle, under whose able discipline 
at a later period, and that of his cousin, 
William Merriman, then in good practice, 
he pursued his medical studies, and soon 
became established in practice as an 
apothecary. 

In 1799 he married his uncle’s only 
surviving daughter Ann, continuing, how- 
ever, still to reside in his uncle’s house in 
Queen-street ; but in 1807 he entered into 
partnership with Mr. Peregrine, to whom 
he soon resigned the — practice, 
limiting himself to that of midwifery alone. 

A vacancy occurring ahout this time in 
the office of physician-accoucheur to the 
Westminster General Dispensary, hesought 
for and obtained the appointment, the ho- 
norary diploma of M.D. from Marischal 
college, Aberdeen, having been previously 
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granted to him. For this a preliminary 
examination was required, which was very 
kindly undertaken in London by Dr. 
Vaughan, afterwards Sir Henry Halford, 
Bart. He held this appointment till 1815. 
In 1809 he was elected to the like office at 
the Middlesex Hospital, where the next 
year he commenced his annual course of 
lectures on midwifery, and continued them 
regularly till the year 1825. He also in 
1820-1 gave three courses of lectures at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital during the 
temporary illness of Dr. Gooch. Thus 
he frequently lectured twice on the same 
day. 

For several other very interesting par- 
ticulars connected with Dr. Merriman’s 
early professional life, and his connection 
with the Middlesex Hospital, we refer our 
readers to a memoir of him published in 
the Lancet for November 30, 1850. 

Dr. Merriman’s legal right to practise 
medicine arose from his connection with 
the Society of Apothecaries, the admission 
to the membership of which he had pur- 
chased in early life. This society having 
been appointed in 1815, by Act of Par- 
liament, to examine and licence all future 
apothecaries in England and Wales, and 
having gradually raised the standard of 
medical erudition to a considerable height, 
it was thought that Dr. Merriman’s repu- 
tation and skill as an accoucheur would 
materially assist the endeavours of the 
Court of Examiners to raise to a still higher 
degree the qualifications of candidates for 
the licence to practise. His permission, 
therefore, having been previously ob- 
tained, he was in 1831 elected on the 
Court of Examiners, and held the office 
for six successive years. He was after- 
wards elected on the Court of Assistants, 
but he never filled the offices of Warden 
or Master on account of the increasing 
infirmities of age. 

It was during his tenure of office as 
Examiner that Dr. Merriman published, 
in 1833, under the title of ‘‘ The Validity 
of ‘ Thoughts on Medical Reform,’ ’’ an 
answer to a pamphlet of that title written, 
as was understood, by Dr. Allen, Do- 
mestic Physician to the late Lord Holland. 
Dr. Merriman’s object in writing this reply 
was to correct several inaccuracies and 
misconceptions in the ‘‘ Thoughts,’’ about 
the manner in which the ‘ Apothecaries’ 
Act ’’ was being carried out by the Court 
of Examiners, and it obtained a consider- 
able circulation. 

Referring our readers once more to the 
Lancet for an account of Dr. Merriman’s 
connection with medical societies, we shall 
merely mention here his connection for 
fifty-two years with the ‘‘ Society for Re- 
lief . Widows and Orphans of Medical 
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Men in London and its Vicinity.’’ To 
this most useful charity he had long been 
one of the treasurers, and he warmly pro- 
moted its efficiency by every means in his 
power, knowing but too well how few of 
the members of the medical profession are 
able to derive from it alone sufficient pro- 
perty to support themselves and their fami- 
lies in comfort when they can no longer 
attend actively to their practice. Dr. 
Merriman’s untiring energy to promote 
the welfare of this society was gracefully 
acknowledged a few years ago by the elec- 
tion of his son, Dr. William Merriman, 
to the vacant post of Acting Treasurer. 

Dr. Merriman appeared for the first 
time as an author in 1805, when he pub- 
lished a pamphlet in vindication of Vacci- 
nation, having curiously enough taken up 
his pen to prove the superior excellence of 
the small-pox Inoculation, but, as he wrote, 
he found his arguments untenable. Essays 
and other papers of his were published in 
the London Medical Repository, the Lon- 
don Medical and Physical Journal, and 
the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions ; but 
the medical works for which he is best 
known are his ‘‘ Synopsis of Difficult Par- 
turition,’’ which passed through several 
editions, and was translated into Italian, 
German, and French; and his edition of 
‘¢ Underwood on Diseases of Children,’’ 
the history of which work is interesting, 
for Drs. Merriman, Marshall Hall, and 
Henry Davies, have successively enlarged 
and improved Dr. Underwood’s original 
treatise, with this inconvenient result, how- 
ever, that four different styles of writing 
may be often found in as many successive 
paragraphs. 

Dr. Merriman was very fond of noting 
down memoranda of medical and other 
scientific men whom he had known per- 
sonally or by repute; and, possessing an 
excellent memory, he was very often able 
to mention incidents which are highly in- 
teresting to lovers of literature. Two 
works, published some years ago, the 
“Picture of the College of Physicians,” 
and Wadd’s “ Nugz Chirurgice, &c.’’ he 
has largely illustrated with anecdotes of 
the persons mentioned ; and he had a large 
collection of portraits of medical men. 
Philological subjects also much interested 
him, so that he was able to send articles 
to this and other magazines and journals 
on a variety of different subjects. 

The following is a list of his more im- 
portant contributions to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine : 

1828. Parti. p. 290. Announcement that Miss 
Dayrolles was the prototype of the “* Miss Larolles”’ 
in Miss Burney’s “ Cecilia.” 

Tbid. p. 218. On Mr. Mace being Editor of the 
** New Testament in Greek and English,” &c. 

1829, Part i, p. 408, On the word “ Desight.” 
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1830. Part i. p. 29. On the Etymology of “ Mid- 
wife,” and “ Midwifery.” 

1831. Part i. p. 224. On the Translation of 
kaunXos in the Gospels. (This subject is further 
elucidated by S. W.J.M.in Vol. xxiv. New Series, 
A.D. 1845.) 

1832. Part i. p. 10. Memoir of Dr. Thomas Mor- 
gan, author of ‘*‘ The Moral Philosopher.” 

Ibid. p. 290. Reference given to the publication 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1749 of the 
* Power of Innocence,” a poem. 

Tbid. Part ii. p. 228.—1833. Parti. p. 209. On 
the word “ Aroint,” used by Shakspere. 

New Series.-- -1835. Vol. iii. p. 611. Reference to, 
and comments on, a Poem addressed by Dr. Hannes 
to Sydenham. 

1836. Vol. v. p. 32. On our Saviour’s healing 
the ** Maimed.” 

Ibid. p. 244. Copy of a Letter from Sawrey Gil- 
pin to the first Dr. Merriman in 1792. 

1837. Vol. vii. p. 434. Memoir of Dr. Hugh Ley. 

1838. Vol. x. p. 672. Additions to obituary no- 
tice of James Norris, esq. 

1839. Vol. xi. p. 450, Explanation of “ Painted 
Coaches.” 

1839. Vol. xii. p. 204. Memoir of John Merri- 
man, esq. 

Ibid. p. 257. Strictures on the new Life of Mil- 
ton in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, as reflecting 
on Dr. Johnson. 

1840. Vol. xiv. p. 612. 
knowledge of Savage. 

1841. Vol. xvi. p. 212. Memoir of Thomas Mer- 
riman, esq. 

1842, Vol. xvii. p. 366. Identification of persons 
represented in Hogarth’s plate of the “ Cunicu- 
larii,” &c. being a satire on the notorious impos- 
tor, Mary Toft, the Godliman rabbit-breeder. 

Ibid. Vol. xviii. p. 251. Letter from Francis 
Const, esq. respecting his own family and that of 
the Potticary’s. 

1843. Vol. xix. p. 489. Observations on the rank 
of Medical Men, and on Midwifery, in reply to 
“J.R.” (A MS. addition adds the name of Dr. 
Radcliffe to the list of M.P.s.) 

Ibid. Vol. xx. p. 469. Letter of Matthew Guthrie, 
M.D. to Maxwell Garthshore, M.D. 1797. 

1844, Vol. xxii. p. 22, 247.—Vol. xxiii. p. 106. 
On the ancient custom of “ Child-bed Privilege,” 
or “ Rights.” (Dr. Merriman has added in his own 
copy a MS. reference to M. de la Curne de St. 
Palaye’s ** Memoires sur l’Ancienne Chevalerie,” 
&c. (chapter on “les Honnewrs de la Cour,”) and 
also to Charles Lever’s “ St. Patrick’s Eve,” where 
Father John is represented as giving the “ rites” 
to a dying man.) 

1845. Vol. xxiii. p. 29. Memoir of John Callow, 
the first Medical Bookseller. 

Ibid. Vol. xxiv. p. 19. Memoirs of Julian Cle- 
ment, the French Surgeon-Accoucheur, and of his 
journey into Spain to attend the Queen in 1707. 

Ibid. p. 145. Anecdotes of Daniel Turner, M.D. 
who died 1741. 

Ibid. p. 485. Memoirs of Dr. Richard Bathurst, 
the friend of Dr. Johnson, and of Dr. W. Baylies. 

1846. Vol. xxv. p. 481. On the authorship of 
“The Lounger’s Commonplace Book.” 

Ibid. Vol. xxvi. p. 153. Account of J. W. New- 
man, esq. the author. 

1847. Vol. xxviii. p. 477. Account of Gideon de 
Lawne, Apothecary to James I. 

Subsequently to this date increasing age 
and infirmities rendered Dr. Merriman’s 
hours of employment fewer and fewer ; 
but, whenever he was able to pursue his 
favourite avocations, he delighted himself, 
his family, and friends by relating and re- 
cording many interesting anecdotes. One 
of these latter exercises deserves a separate 
notice, viz. an historical retrospect of the 
science and practice of medicine, published 
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in the London Journal of Medicine under 
the title of ‘‘ The First of October, 1851, 
by an Octogenarian.”’ 

The few societies which Dr. Merriman 
was able to attend at this advanced period 
of his life occupied also his energetic mind, 
and the ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ brought 
before his notice only a year ago, received 
several interesting articles from his richly 
stored memory. Thus employed, he 
awaited, with true Christian patience, the 
hour that was to remove him from this 
world of trouble to one of rest ; and he 
will long live in the memory of his nu- 
merous friends as one of the most affec- 
tionate and estimable of men. 

Several portraits of Dr. Merriman were 
taken at different periods, two of which 
only have been engraved ; one, a private 
plate; the other, published in the Lancet 
with the memoir to which we have referred. 

Mrs. Merriman died 10 March, 1831, 
after sufferings of the most acute descrip- 
tion, endured for many years. Their issue 
were: a daughter, who died 17 June, 1844, 
having been married to the Rev. John 
Ward, Vicar of Great Bedwyn, Wilts, now 
Rector of Wath, in Yorkshire, by whom 
she had several children ; another daugh- 
ter, now living; and a son, the present 
Dr. Merriman, Consulting Physician to 
the Westminster General Dispensary, and 


Physician to the Royal Infirmary for 
Children. 


Samuet B. Bruce, Esa. M.D. 

Dec. 24. In Victoria square, Pimlico, 
Samuel Barwick Bruce, esq. M.D. of 
Ripon, Medical Inspector of Mills and 
Prisons in that district. 

He was the second son of Barwick 
Bruce, M.D. of Barbados, by Amabel, 
daughter and coheir of Anthony Walrond, 
esq. of the same island ; and grandson of 
the Hon. Joseph Osborne Bruce, of 
Gartlet, co. Clackmannan, some time 
Judge of the Common Pleas in Barbados, 
by Jane, daughter and sole heir of General 
Samuel Barwick, Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief of Barbados. The Bruces 
of Gartlet, (which estate was sold in 1768,) 
were cadets of the Bruces of Kennet, co. 
Clackmannan. 

Dr. Bruce was born on the 8th Jan. 
1786, and received his education at Cod- 
rington College, Barbados, being originally 
intended for the law; but in 1804 he ac- 
cepted a commission in the medical de- 
partment of the army, obtained through 
the influence of Major Hew Dalrymple 
of the 49th, who had married his first 
cousin. He saw some of his earliest service 
afloat, under Lord Nelson, in 1805; was 
present at the capture of the Danish 
islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and St. 
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Croix in 1807 ; served at the siege of Fort 
Desaix in Martinique, for which he re- 
ceived a medal and clasp; at the capture 
of Les Saintes near Guadaloupe; at the 
bombardment and driving from their 
anchorage of the French fleet in 1809; and 
in 1810 at the capture of Guadaloupe, for 
which he received a medal and clasp. 

Dr. Bruce served in the Peninsula in 
1813; in America in 1814 and 1815, and 
was present at the severe actions before 
New Orleans in Jan. 1815; also at the 
capture of Fort Boyer, &c. In May, 
1815, he joined the Duke of Wellington’s 
army in the Netherlands, and finally he 
was present at Waterloo, and the sub- 
sequent entry into Paris. 

Having been placed on half-pay at the 
peace, he was appointed in 1817, on the 
recommendation of Sir Lowry Cole, to be 
medical attendant in the family of Earl de 
Grey (then Lord Grantham); and he 
thereupon settled at Ripon, where he con- 
tinued to reside until within three weeks 
of his death, affording his professional 
advice and assistance to Lords de Grey, 
Ripon, Cowper, and Grantley, to the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Dean, and all 
the chief families of the neighbourhood. 
In 1824 he was appointed Surgeon and 
Lieutenant in the Yorkshire Hussar corps 
of Yeomanry cavalry, commanded by Earl 
de Grey. 

He married on the 19th Feb. 1807, 
Susanna-Rollok, daughter of Jacob Skin- 
ner, esq. and niece to General Skinner ; 
and by that lady, who died on the 4th May 
1808, he had issue a son Jacob Skinner 
Bruce, who was drowned at Grenada in 
Dec. 1833. Dr. Bruce married secondly, 
Dec. 2, 1819, Jane, daughter of William 
Downing, esq. of Studley near Ripon, and 
has left surviving issue, two sons, 1. Wil- 
liam Downing Bruce, esq. F.S.A. of the 
Middle Temple, who married in 1847 
Louisa-Emily, daughter of William Plomer, 
esq. of Linbourn, Midlothian, and grand- 
daughter of Sir William Plomer, Alder- 
man of London; and 2. Robert Cathcart 
Dalrymple Bruce, Lieut. 29th Foot; also 
two daughters, Elizabeth-Jane and Amabel- 
Emma. 





Martin CHarwes Burney, Esa. 

Oct. 20. At his house, James-street, 
Buckingham-gate, Martin Charles Bur- 
ney, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Mr. Burney, the representative of a dis- 
tinguished family, was born in 1788, and 
received his education under the late Dr. 
Charles Burney, at the Greenwich Classi- 
cal Academy, whence so many first-rate 
scholars and remarkable men have pro- 
ceeded. Then, having chosen the law as 
a pursuit, he was articled to Mr. Sharon 
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Turner, the learned author of “ ‘The His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons,’’ and other 
works of the highest repute. He after- 
wards assisted, under Mr. Rickman of the 
House of Commons, in drawing up the 
Population and Poor-law Returns. Subse- 
quently he commenced practising as a 
solicitor, with a fair prospect of success : 
but at the expiration of a few years, 
partly urged by a commendable ambition, 
partly in deference to the opinion of some 
friends who thought him equal to, and 
entitled to aim at, the higher branch of 
his profession, he entered himself at the 
Inner Temple, by which Society he was 
called to the bar in 1828, Thrown among 
almost innumerable competitors, most of 
whom enjoyed greater advantages of per- 
son and manner than he could boast, 
though few possessed half his legal know- 
ledge and acumen, he made little progress 
as an advocate; and suffering, too, under 
an indifferent state of health, he, after an 
ineffectual struggle to maintain his posi- 
tion at the bar, undertook to report the 
proceedings of the Rolls Court for The 
Times newspaper, a duty which he per- 
formed with ability and diligence till within 
a few weeks of his decease. 

Early in life Mr. Burney entered into a 
hasty, incompatible marriage, a result of 
that obedience to self-will which, not in 
this instance only, interfered much with 
his subsequent views, and proved to him 
the source of some unhappiness. But his 
heart was sound; and real, active benevo- 
lence was as marked a trait in his charac- 
ter as his love of what he most conscien- 
tiously thought Truth, which—though 
sometimes evinced with small deference to 
the opinions of others—neither the fear of 
enmity nor the temptation of reward could 
in the slightest degree abate. He has left 
a widow, but no children, and is survived 
by his only sister, Mrs. John Payne, who, 
during some years, has chiefly resided in 
Rome, where her wit, accomplishments, 
and discretion have well sustained the de- 
servedly high national character of our 
educated female classes. 

Mr. Burney is mainly entitled to this 
notice as representing in a direct line a 
family richly endowed with mental gifts : 
and likewise on account of his acquaint- 
ance with many of the brightest ornaments 
of modern English literature ; among which 
are names never to be forgotten—names 
that cast a reflected importance on all 
socially connected with them. He was 
the only son of Rear-Admiral James 
Burney, F.R.S. one of Cook’s Lieute- 
nants in the illustrious circumnavigator’s 
two last voyages, and author of “‘ A Chro- 
nological History of Voyages of Discovery 
in the South Seas,” a voluminous, elabo- 
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rate, and most authentic work, besides 
other publications, and papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions, relative to 
geographical and nautical matters. The 
admiral was the eldest son of Charles 
Burney, Mus. Doc., F.R.S., the erudite 
author of the well known “ History of 
Music,’’ — the intimate friend of Dr. 
Johnson, and a member of that celebrated 
Literary Club composed of so many emi- 
nent persons, over which the great lexico- 
graper, moralist, and critic virtually pre- 
sided. The late Rev. Charles Burney, 
D.D. F.R.S. before mentioned, who, to- 
gether with Porson and Parr formed a 
triumvirate whose pre-eminence as Greek 
scholars is fully recognised, was the uncle 
of Mr. Burney; and Madame D’Arblay 
(Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ dear Fanny Burney’’), 
whose fame was so widely-spread by her 
two clever novels, ‘‘ Evelina’ and ‘* Ce- 
cilia,” and whose Memoirs of her father 
and of herself throw no faint light on the 
literary period in which she lived, and on 
the court and family of George 111.—was 
his aunt, and bequeathed him a handsome 
annuity, an example soon after followed 
by her half-sister, Miss Sarah Burney, the 


writer of two novels much read when first 
published. And this list would be incom- 
plete without the names of Mr. Burney’s 
cousins, Charles Parr Burney, D.D., F.R.S., 
the present highly esteemed Archdeacon 
of Colchester ; and of Mr. Edward Bur- 
uey, a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
an artist distinguished by the truth and 
elegant taste of his numerous designs, 
who died in or about the year 1848, at the 
advanced age of 88. 

Among those distinguished literary cha- 
racters with whom Mr. Burney was more 
or less intimately acquainted, and who 
knew how to estimate his good qualities, 
were Godwin, Southey, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Hazlitt, Basil Montagu, Q.C. and 
the friend and survivor of them all, Mr. 
Justice Talfourd. But the one he loved 
with a more than fraternal affection, and 
whom, indeed, it was impossible to know 
well and not to love, was Charles Lamb. 
That this feeling was reciprocated must be 
inferred from the following Sonnet, pre- 
fixed to the second volume of ‘‘ Works by 
Charles Lamb,’”’ by the truthful author 
of those original and deeply thoughtful 
Essays :— 


To Martin CuarRLes Burney, Esa. 


Forgive me, BurNEY, if to thee these late 

And hasty products of a critic pen, 

Thyself no common judge of books and men, 
In feeling of thy worth I dedicate. 
My verse was offered to an older friend ;* 

The humbler prose has fallen to thy share : 

Nor could I miss the occasion to declare, 
What spoken in thy presence must offend— 
That, set aside some few caprices wiid, 

Those humorous clouds that flit o’er brighter days, 
In all thy threadings of this worldly maze, 
(And I have watched thee almost from a child.) 
Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 
I have not found a whiter soul than thine. 


James Francis STepHens, Esa. F.L.S. 

Dec. 21. In Foxley-road, Kennington, 
in his 6]st year, James Francis Stephens, 
esq. F.L.S. late President of the Entomo- 
logical Society. 

He was born at Shoreham, in Sussex, 
Sept. 16th, 1792. For at least forty years 
he has been known as an enthusiastic 
naturalist, and has attained the highest 
reputation as an entomologist. In early 
life he edited some of the volumes of Shaw’s 
“General Zoology,” and he has left his name 
as an authority in other branches of that 
science besides entomology. But it is as 
the author of many valuable volumes on 
British insects that he has acquired a more 
than European reputation. In 1827 he 
commenced to publish his great work on 


the insect portion of the British Fauna, 
completing the orders Lepidoptera, Coleop- 
tera, Orthoptera, and Neuroptera, and one 
or two families of the Hymenoptera. This 
work, ‘ Illustrations of British Entomo- 
logy,’’ was illustrated by Messrs. C. Curtis 
and Westwood. His ‘“ Manual of Coleop- 
tera’’ is another indispensable work to 
the collector desirous of naming his spe- 
cimens. The last works prepared by him 
were the ‘‘ Catalogues of British Lepidop- 
tera,’’ in the collection of the British Mu- 
seum, which contain the largest amount 
of valuable references ever brought toge- 
ther, and drawn up in the clearest and 
plainest way. In the ‘‘ Zoological Jour- 
nal,’’ and other periodical works devoted 
to natural history, are various papers and 
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communications by him. One of the finest 
and most remarkable Coleoptera ever dis- 
covered, the Chiasognathus Grantii, was 
described by him in the “ Cambridge Phi- 
losophical Transactions ;’’ excepting this, 
his descriptions, so far as we know, were 
limited to members of the British Fauna. 
Here he was almost without a rival, his 
collection being the largest and most com- 
plete in Britain. He was one of the best 
collectors of the objects of his studies. 
Darent and Combe Woods were for many 
years visited nearly every week, and during 
his holidays he spent his time at Ripley in 
Surrey, or at Hertford, annually bringing 
home with him thousands of specimens ; 
he also purchased largely. The Mar- 
shamian Collection, and great part of Mr. 
Haworth’s Lepidopterous Insects, were 
incorporated with his own. His house 
and collections were freely open to stu- 
dents. His knowledge of all the orders 
of British insects was quite extraordinary, 
as was his minute memory of their names, 
synonymes, habits, and often even of cir- 
cumstances connected with the individual 
specimens in his immense collection. He 
was most liberal in communicating his 
information to others.—Literary Gazette. 


RicHaArpD PALMER, Esa. 

Dec. 13. At Preston, in his 80th year, 
Richard Palmer, esq. for more than half a 
century Town Clerk of that borough, and 
one of her Majesty’s Coroners for the 
county of Lancaster. 

Mr. Palmer was born at Lancaster on 
the 23rd Feb. 1773. His parents were 
Robert and Elizabeth Palmer, persons oc- 
cupying a humble position in life, and who 
afterwards kept the White Horse Inn at 
Preston, conducted by Mr. Robert Palmer 
until his death, and afterwards with credit 
and success for many years by his widow. 
When about twelve years old their son was 
introduced to the office of Mr. Nicholas 
Grimshaw, in which he remained for life, 
in the several relations of office-boy, clerk, 
partner, and principal. He was articled 
on the 6th June, 1788, admitted attorney 
at the March assizes of 1794, and became 
Mr. Grimshaw’s partner in Dec. 1799. 
In the preceding month, viz. on the 12th 
Nov. 1799, Mr. Palmer was elected one 
of the coroners for the county, and, though 
he retained that office for more than fifty- 
three years, it is remarkable that both his 
competitors are still living—Mr. Forshaw, 
about a year his senior in age, and Mr. 
Winstanley, a few years younger. 

Mr. Palmer was elected Town Clerk of 
Preston in 1801. He officiated in that ca- 
pacity at the three guilds of 1802, 1822, 
and 1842, an event without parallel in the 
municipal annals of the town, and which 
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was commemorated on the last occasion 
by a medal struck in honour of this worthy 
gentleman. The office of clerk to the 
magistrates of the borough was conjoined 
to the town clerkship. In the year 1851, 
when the Preston Improvement Commis- 
sioners were constituted, Messrs. Grim- 
shaw and Palmer were appointed the clerks. 
Mr. Grimshaw was also clerk to the county 
magistrates for the division; he was one 
of the clerks of the Court of Chancery for 
Lancashire, and also the cursitor for the 
court. Mr. Palmer was registrar for the 
Borough Court of Common Pleas ; clerk 
to the Commissioners of Assessed Taxes ; 
afterwards, also, to the Commissioners of 
the Income and Property Tax. He was 
clerk to the Garstang and Preston Turn- 
pike Trust, and Mr. Grimshaw was clerk 
to the Penworthom Bridge Trust and the 
Preston and Blackburn Turnpike Trust. 
The firm were clerks to the vestry of the 
parish, and solicitors to the overseers and 
select vestry of the old regime ; and these, 
indeed, are only a few of their public ap- 
pointments. The whole of the public offices 
held by Mr. Grimshaw were, at his death 
in 1835, conferred on Mr. Palmer; and 
on the 7th Oct. 1850 Mr. Palmer was ap- 
pointed clerk to the Local Board of Health, 
on that body superseding the Improve- 
ment Commissioners. In addition, Messrs. 
Grimshaw and Palmer had one of the best 
agency businesses in the county, and an 
excellent private practice. Mr. Grimshaw, 
also, no less than eleven times served the 
office of under-sheriff of the county. As 
may be judged from these appointments, 
the emoluments of the firm were very con- 
siderable. Mr. Grimshaw died possessed 
of much wealth, and Mr. Palmer, who re- 
mained through life a bachelor, has amassed 
a large fortune. 

With one exception, Mr. Palmer re- 
tained the whole of his appointments until 
his death. On the 12th of Feb. 1852 he 
resigned his office of clerk to the local 
body, receiving, by a unanimous vote, the 
thanks of the board for his attention to 
the duties of the office. He was confined 
to his house for only ten days preceding 
his death, and continued to attend to the 
arduous duties of his many offices until 
Friday the 26th of November. 

Mr. Palmer, as may readily be conceived 
from his connection with the old corpora- 
tion, was in politics a “good old Tory,’’ 
but he never obtruded his political opinions 
on others ; and since the “ good old times,’’ 
when the corporation was a close one, he 
has not even voted, from a desire, probably, 
as his public duties were discharged towards 
a body no longer unanimous on such mat- 
ters, to avoid even the appearance of a 
clashing of opinions. He had no sym- 
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pathy at any time with the noisy ebul- 
lition of party feeling, and considered each 
man to discharge his duty best by attend- 
ing to the calls upon his labour in his own 
circle. 

His first visit to the assizes at Lancaster 
was paid in March 1789, and with one ex- 
ception, viz. at the March assizes of 1791, 
he visited professionally every assizes until 
his death. His last journey to Lancaster 
was on the 7th of August, 1852, being his 
127th visit at the assizes. Such a series 
of professional visits is without a parallel. 
During that time he had seen many 
changes; bar and bench had often been 
replenished, and more than one junior 
barrister had gone through the arduous 
task of making a position for himself 
among those learned in the law, earned 
his way to the bench, and been removed 
from it by the hand of death. At the time 
of his decease Mr. Palmer was the oldest 
Town Clerk and the oldest Coroner in 
England. 

In his private charities he was most 
liberal and unostentatious ; to his tenants 
he was ever indulgent, and a marked trait 
in his character was the punctuality with 
which he discharged all his accounts. To 
be in debt was with him to be in pain. 
Mr. Palmer’s demeanour was such that he 
could not possibly have any enemies; he 
earned general respect among all classes of 
the community, by whom his many amiable 
qualities were generally appreciated.— 
Abridged from the Preston Chronicle. 


Rev. Josrern GILBERT. 

Dec. 12. In his 74th year, the Rev. 
Joseph Gilbert, Pastor of the Independent 
church in Friar-lane, Nottingham. 

Mr. Gilbert was considered one of the 
most able men in the ranks of Protestant 
dissent. He was born at Wrangle, in 
Lincolnshire, and was in early life in- 
tended for business, of which he had in- 
deed so much general knowledge, as to 
render his advice, even in secular con- 
cerns, highly valuable to his friends. But 
he relinquished all such engagements for 
study under the celebrated Dr. Edward 
Williams, at the college at Rotherham, 
and after an honourable career in that insti- 
tution, commenced his pastoral duties at 
Southend, in Essex. From thence, after 
about eighteen months, he was recalled to 
Rotherham, to sustain the responsible 
office of classical tutor in the college. In 
conjunction with this he held the pastorate 
of the Nether chapel in Sheffield. On 
the death of the Rev. G. Lambert of Hull, 
he was invited to succeed him at Fish- 
street chapel in that town, to which he 
acceded, although at the same time he 
was urgently solicited to take the charge 
of the church at Worcester, now under 
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the care of Dr. Redford. The demands of 
so large a congregation as that at Hull 
sensibly affected his health, and a severe 
illness, occasioned by intense sympathy 
with a family under sudden severe afflic- 
tion, so greatly impaired it as to render 
a change to less onerous duties desirable. 
He therefore accepted a call to Notting- 
ham in 1826, and continued pastor of the 
Independent church in Friar-lane until his 
death. 

Mr. Gilbert’s discourses were distin- 
guished by a flow of diction and a copious- 
ness of expression rarely equalled, and he 
brought forth from the storehouse of a 
highly-cultivated mind those treasures of 
wisdom and learning which adorned his 
pulpit addresses and delighted and pro- 
fited his hearers. The Patriot newspaper, 
in paying a tribute to his memory, says 
that he sustained the cause of Evangelical 
Nonconformity not less by the amiableness 
of his manners and the blamelessness of 
his life than by his eloquence as a preacher, 
his learning as a Divine, and his fidelity 
to principle as a Protestant Dissenter. 
In this respect, indeed, he was somewhat 
in advance both of his brethren and the 
times, being one of those who, on the 
accession of the Whigs to power, deemed 
it not premature to urge upon Earl Grey, 
then prime minister, the importance and 
necessity of taking immediate measures 
for the separation of the Church from the 
State. 

As an author Mr. Gilbert did not appear 
so frequently before the public, as with 
his fine and subtle talents, and most re- 
spectable literary attainments, he would 
have been justified in doing. With the 
exception of a few pamphlets, or single 
discourses, and occasional contributions 
to the pages of the Eclectic Review and 
other periodicals, we are aware of but two 
principal productions of his pen. This is 
the more remarkable, since he wrote with- 
out difficulty, and with some tendency to 
voluminousness, even in minor compo- 
sitions. He presented the public witha 
memoir of Dr. Williams, in which he ex- 
hibits the ardent devotion of a pupil to 
his master. In his chief work, ‘‘ The 
Christian Atonement,”’ that devotion fur- 
ther appears by acertain similarity in style 
and treatment to the manner of the pro- 
found metaphysician, who doubtless was 
ever present to his mind as the model of a 
philosophical divine. This work contains 
the course which, in 1835, Mr. Gilbert 
delivered in connexion with the Congre- 
gational Lecture, being the third course of 
that valuable series. After a lapse of more 
than fifteen years he was called upon to 
prepare this excellent work for a new and 
cheaper edition; and in a brief preface, 
dated so recently as the 20th Sept. 1852, 
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he observes, ‘‘ This revisal was specially 
pleasant to me, because, in passing through 
it, I did not discern anything material, or 
anything in thought, which I should wish 
to alter. My views of the necessity and 
nature of the Atonement are the same. 
That which was my firm belief then is my 
firm belief now. Verging, as I now am, 
on the limit of mortal life, the first in- 
quiry of human nature, ‘ What shall I do 
to be saved?’ assumes an unspeakable 
importance. There (in the New Testa- 
ment) I find the one answer, ‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.’ That this simple reply involved 
and intended ‘ substitution’ I cannot ques- 
tion ; and I rejoice once more to attest 
my reliance upon it, tay earnest cordial 
recommendation of it as the sole solid 
dependence, the only consolation left to 
the spirit in the prospect of its final ac- 
count.’’ With such sentiments did this 
earnest and devoted man await the near 
approach of dissolution, and in the full 
confidence of such a dependence he lived 
and died. 

Mr. Gilbert married Ann, sister of the 
well-known Jane Taylor, of Ongar, and 
joint authoress of the celebrated and 
widely-circulated ‘* Original Poems,’’ and 
he has left his widow with a large family 
of sons and daughters. 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aug. 4. At Amoy, the Rev. Edward L£vans, 
Consular Chaplain. 

Sept. 21. At Aldwick, Bognor, aged 83, the Rey. 
Thomas Scutt, formerly of New college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1798. Mr. Scutt was one of the 
largest landowners in Brighton. He was formerly 
the possessor of the Wick estate, which he sold to 
Baron Goldsmid for a large sum. He has died 
worth, it is said, 150,000/. leaving a son (now in 
France) and a daughter, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson of Lichtield.— Brighton Gazette. 

Sept. 24. At Newhaven, N. B. the Rev. William 
Beattie Smith, M.A. retired Chaplain of Edinburgh 
Castle, to which he was appointed in 1838. 

Sept. 25. At the parsonage, Fairfield, near 
Liverpool, the Rev. John Stubbs Bushby, of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, B.A. 1847, M.A. 1850. 

Sept. 27. At the vicarage, Yealmpton, the Rey. 
W. S. James, Curate of Revelstoke. 

Sept. 28. At Alston, Cumberland, aged 79, the 
Rev. Hugh Salvin, Vicar of that place (1841) 
and a magistrate of the county. His parish had 
been much improved by his active exertions, es- 
pecially in the erection of parochial schools, and 
of a new church in one of the chapelries. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, M.B. 1795. 

Oct.5. The Rev. John Beavor Webb, Rector of 
Dunderrow, dioc. Cloyne. 

Oct. 11, At Knockmourne parsonage, co. Cork, 
the Rev. Thomas Spread Campion, D.D. Vicar of 
Ballynoe. 

Oct. 14. At Bareilly, Bengal, the Rev. James 
Boustead, Chaplain to the East India Company. 

At Mullaghmore, the Rev. W. S. Cuthbert, Perp. 
Curate of Edenderry. 

At the Grove, Kingsland, Shrewsbury, aged 28, 
the Rev. Ebenezer Brocas Howell, youngest son of 
the late Mr. John Howell, of Shrewsbury. He was 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1848. 

Oct. 16. The Rev. Richard St. Leger Chinnery, 
Curate of St. Anne, Shandon, Cork. 


At his glebe house, the Rev. Mungo Noble 
Thompson, Prebendary of Kilbragh, in the chap- 
ter of Cashel, and Rector and Vicar of the union 
of Templetuohy. 

Oct. 17. At Claxby, Line. the Rev. Wilkam 
Dodson, Rector of Well with Claxby (1812), and 
Vicar of Edlington (1817). He was of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1808, B.D. 1817. 

At Tiffield, Northamptonshire, aged 52, the Rev. 
John Thomas Flesher, Rector of that place. He 
was of Lincoln college, Oxford, B.A. 1823, M.A. 
1825; and was presented to his living in 1832. 

Oct. 21. At the vicarage, West Haddon, North- 
amptonshire, the Rev. John Spence, Rector of Cul- 
worth (1820) in that county. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817. 

Oct. 23. At Abbess Roding, Essex, aged 70, the 
Rev. Thomas Duer, Rector of that parish. He was 
formerly Fellow of Wadham college, Oxford, and 
graduated B.A. 1804, M.A. 1809. He was insti- 
tuted to Abbess Roding, which was in his own 
patronage, in 1828. 

Oct. 24. At Leyland, Lance. aged 59, the Rev. 
Gardiner Baldwin, Vicar of that place (1824). He 
was of Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1825. 

At Canterbury, aged 64, the Rev. Francis Daw- 
son, Canon of Canterbury and Vicar of East Peck- 
ham, Kent. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1816, B.D. 1825. He was 
nominated a Canon of Canonbury in 1833, and in- 
stituted to the vicarage of East Peckham in 1846. 

Oct. 25. At Braintree, Essex, aged 89, the Rev. 
Perryman Wakeham, Rector of Little Saxham, 
Suffolk. He was the youngest son of the Very 
Rey. Nicholas Wakeham, D.D. Dean and Rector 
of Bocking. He was of Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790. 

Oct, 26. At the glebe, Kilkeedy, the Rev. John 
Lucas, Rector of Kilkeedy and Inchicronan, dioc. 
Killaloe. 

Aged 66, the Rev. John Thomas Parker, Rector 
of Bilton and Vicar of Newbold on Avon, War- 
wickshire. He was of Christchurch, Oxford, B.A. 
1809, M.A. 1812, and was instituted to both his 
livings in 1817. 

Oct. 27. At Happisburgh, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Charles Birch, Vicar of that place (1830). 

At Clifton Reynes, Bucks, aged 76, the Rev. 
Harry Alexander Small, Rector of that place 
(1832) and of Haversham (1828). He was the last 


surviving son of the late Alexander Small, esq. of 


Clifton hall ; and was a member of Downing col- 
lege, Cambridge, LL.B. 1830. 

Oct, 28. At Dublin, aged 50, the Rev. George 
Hamilton Ash, Rector of Lower Cumber, Derry. 
He was the younger son of William Hamilton, esq. 
who took the additional name of Ash, and died 
in 1821, by Miss Elizabeth Harriet Henderson ; and 
brother to the present William Hamilton Ash, esq. 
of Ashbrook, co. Londonderry. He was formerly 
Rector of Ballyscullion, in that county, and he 
married Mary, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Spotswood, by whom he leaves issue. 

From an accident, the Rev. John Barnes, Perp. 
Curate of Bassenthwaite (1835) Cumberland. 

Oct. 29. At Leintwardine, Heref. aged 51, the 
Rey. William Lowth, Vicar of that parish (1838). 
He was of Christchurch, Oxford, B.A. 1824. 

Oct. 30. At Llaniestyn, Carnarvonshire, aged 75, 
the Rev. Robert Jones, Rector of that place (1824). 

Oct. 31. At Queen’s house, Barbados, aged 27, 
the Rev. Edward Dir Wood, late Curate of West 
Lulworth and Burton, Dorset ; second son of his 
Excellency Lieut.-Gen. Wood, C.B. Commander 
of the Forces in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. He was educated at Kensington gram- 
mar-school, and at Exeter college, Oxford ; where 
he graduated B.A. 1847, M.A. 1850. 

Lately, At Kandy, Ceylon, the Rev. Henry /er- 
mann Von Dadelszen. 

The Rev. Thomas La Nauze, Rector of Temple- 
port, Ireland. 

The Rev. Thomas Lowry, M.A. for fifty-eight 
years Rector of Clogherney, archd. Armagh. The 
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advowson of this living, the annual value of which 
exceeds 900/., was purchased by Trinity college, 
Dublin, in 1827. 

At Llianspythid, Brecon, the Rev. John M. 
Downes, Vicar of that place (1847), and Perp. 
Curate of Llanulid (1832). 

At Limerick, where he was on a visit to his 
brother the Rev. Godfrey Massey, the Rev. Dawson 
Massey, of Carlow. 

At the parsonage, Ellel, Lancashire, aged 51, 
the Rev. Robert Thompson, Perp. Curate of that 
place. He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1824, M.A. 1828. 

Nov, 4. At Luxilyan, Cornwall, the Rev. Richard 
Gerveys Grylls, Vicar of Breage and Germoe (1809), 
and of Luxilyan (1813), Cornwall. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Richard Gerveys Grylls, of 
Helston, who died in 1842, (see our vol. xvii. 
p. 447), by Charity, dau. of Wm. Hill, esq. of 
Carwhythenack. He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1809. He married in 1816 Sophia, 
youngest daughter of Charles Rashleigh, esq. of 
Duporth. 

Nov.5. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thomas Page, 
Perp. Curate of St. Matthew’s, Rugby (1846). He 
was of Magdalen hall, Oxford, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1832. 

Nov.6. At Rugby, aged 50, the Rev. James Peter 
Rhoades, some time Rector of Clonmel, Ireland. 
He was formerly Fellow of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, and graduated B.A. 1825, M.A. 1829. 

Nov.7. At Worcester, aged 78, the Rev. John 
Cawood, Perp. Curate of Bewdley, Wore. (1814). 
He was of St. Edward hall, Oxford, B.A. 1801, 
M.A, 1807, and, before his promotion to Bewdley, 
was for thirteen years Curate of Ribbesford. He 
was a devoted minister of the Evangelical per- 
suasion, and an unwearied advocate for schools 
and missions. 

Aged 50, the Rev. Thomas Alfred Strickland, 
Rector of Breedon (1837), co. Worcester. He was 
the third son of the late George Strickland, esq. 
of Chesnut Grove, and of Newton, co. York, and 
grandson of the late Sir William Strickland, Bart. 
He was of Merton college, Oxford, B.A. 1824, M.A. 
1831. 

Nov.8. Aged 40, the Rev. Henry Thomas Est- 
ridge, Curate of Tonbridge, Kent. He was of New 
Inn hall, Oxford, B.A. 1835, M.A. 1839. His fu- 
neral was attended by nearly two hundred mourn- 
ers, and, after its conclusion, a meeting was held 
at the Town Hall, the Rey. Sir Charles Hardinge, 
Bart. in the chair, to promote a public subscrip- 
tion for some token of respect to his memory. 

At Castle Church, Staff. aged 47, the Rev. John 
William Hillyard, Perp. Curate of that place 
(1852). He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1831, M.A. 1834. 

Nov. 9. At the rectory, Haughton-le-Skerne, 
Durham, the Rey. Thomas Dalton, second son of 
Richard Dalton, esq. late of Candover House, 
Hants. 

Nov. 10. At East Budleigh, Devon, aged 83, the 
Rev. Ambrose Stapleton, Vicar of Budleigh (1794) 
and Rector of Halwell (1852). He was of Exeter 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1792. 

At Bardney hall, Linc. aged 66, the Rev. George 
Uppelby, Vicar of Barton on the Humber. He was 
the second son of George Uppelby, of Barrow, a 
magistrate for the parts of Lindsey, by Sarah only 
dau. and heir of Charles Robinson, esq. of Bever- 
ley. He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1810, and was instituted to his living, 
which was in his own gift, in 1834. He married 
a dau. of Mr. Fox, banker, in Manchester, and 
had issue a son, George Charles Uppelby, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, and three 
daughters. 

Nov. 12. Athis rectory, aged 73, the Rev. John 
Peter, Rector of Grade with Ruan Minor, Corn- 
wall. He was of Balliol college, Oxford, B.A. 
1802, and was instituted to his living in 1817. 

Nov. 14. At Kingston, Jamaica, aged 26, the 
Rev. Charles Hamilton Batten, B.A. youngest son 
of the late Rev. Joseph Hallet Batten, D.D. Prin- 
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cipal of Haileybury college. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1851. 

At Brighton, aged 30, the Rev. Marmaduke 
Parkinson Skipworth, 8.C.L., late Curate of Ban- 
bury, Oxfordshire ; third son of George Skipworth, 
esq. of Moorton House, Lincolnshire. 

Nov. 18. At Durham, the Rev. Thomas Ebdon, 
Vicar of Billingham (1831); he was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1810. 

At Walesby, Lincolnshire, aged 67, the Rev. 
J. C. Younge, Rector of Walesby and Stainton-le- 
Vale (1832). 

Nov. 20. Aged 37, the Rev. James Leeky, B.A. 
Perp. Curate of Holy Trinity, Willenhall, Staf- 
fordshire (1847). 

Nov. 23. The Rev../. H. Mason, Rector of St. 
Werburgh’s, Dublin, and Chancellor of St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral. 

Nov. 25. At Egremont-place, New Road, Lon- 
don, the Rev. Moses Marcus, B.D. late Rector of 
St. George the Martyr, New York, and formerly 
Curate of Brigstock, Northamptonshire. He was 
a man of unaffected and exemplary piety, of gentle 
manners, and a kind heart ; and has left a widow 
and four young children. 

Nov. 27. At his residence, Abbot’s hall, aged 
57, the Rev. Edgar Rust d’Eye, Rector of Drink- 
stone, Suffolk. He was of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820. He assumed the 
additional name of D’Eye after taking his Bache- 
lor’s degree. 

Nov. 28. At Marlborough, aged 53, the Rev. 
Thomas Meyler, Master of the Royal Free School, 
and Vicar of Baydon, Wilts (1834). He was of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, B.A. 1820, M.A, 1824, 

Aged 53, the Rev. Charles Reynolds, Rector of 
Great Fransham and Little Brandon, Norfolk, He 
was of Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1822. 

In his 26th year, the Rev. Ldward Stewart 
Ramsden, third son of Robert Ramsden, esq. of 
Carlton hall, Notts. 

Nov. 80. At Cambridge, suddenly, by a fall 
from his horse, in his 28th year, the Rev. George 
Howson, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Christ’s college, and one of the Pro-Proctors of 
that University. He was the son of the Rev. John 
Howson, M.A. Second Master of Giggleswick 
Grammar School, Yorkshire; he graduated B.A. 
1848, M.A. 1851 ; and was for a short time Vice- 
— of the Collegiate Institution at Liver- 
pool, 

Dec. 1. At Gloucester, aged 87, the Rev. Hugh 
Hughes Williams. 

Dec, 3, At Whitchurch, Herefordshire, aged 69, 
the Rev. George Pyrke, Rector of that parish. He 
was of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 
1808. 

Dec.9. At Wassand, near Hornsea, Yorkshire, 
in his 80th year, the Rev. Charles Constable. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1795. 

At Barton House, East Anstey, aged 75, the 
Rev. John Froude, Vicar of Knowstone cum Mol- 
land, Devon (1804). He was of Exeter college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1801. 

At Southport, aged 42, the Rev. George Benjamin 
Sandford, M.A. Perp, Curate of Church Minshull, 
Cheshire (1842). 

Dec. 10. At Martin Hussingtree, co. Wore. aged 
86, the Rev. George Williams, Rector of that parish 
for sixty-two years. 

Dec. 15. At Buxton vicarage, Norfolk, aged 68, 
the Rev. George Jarvis, B.D. Vicar of Tuttington, 
Norfolk (1826). He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Camb. B.D. 1833. 

Dec. 17. Aged 68, the Rev. Henry Dawson 
Roundell, Rector of Fringford, Oxfordsh. (1815). 
He was the fourth son of the Rev. Wm. Roundell, 
M.A. of Gledstone and Screven, co. York, by 
Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. Henry Richard- 
son, M.A. Rector of Thornton. He was a fellow of 
Magdalene college, Oxford, B.A. 1808, M.A. 1810, 
B.D. 1818, and married in 1818 Elizabeth, dau. of 
Peter Garforth, esq. of Coniston, by whom he had 
ason, Henry. 
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ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Oct. 30, 1851. Between Ballarat and Buninyong, 
on his way to Melbourne, Australia, Thomas Late- 
ward, esq. eldest son of the Rey. J. F. Lateward, 
Rector of Periyale, Middlesex, and British Chap- 
lain at Berne. He was cruelly murdered, and his 
remains (a mere skeleton) were not discovered till 
the August following. 

May 19, 1852. At Gooloowa, Portmacquarrie, 
New South Wales, Captain Jobling, late of Hums- 
haugh, Northumberland. 

June... Dr. Alexander Patton, of Toryburn, 
Fifeshire. He has left the whole of his personal 
estate to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, and the 
amount is variously represented from 10,0007. to 


,0007. 

July 10. Tn her 82d year, Elizabeth, 
James Sach, esq. late of Harbro’ Hall, Messing, 
near Kelvedon, Essex, 

July 30. At Eagleton, Williams’ River, New 
South Wales, aged 90, Janet, relict of the Rev. 
John Snodgrass, D.D. sister of the late Gen. Sir 
Kenneth Douglas, Bart. and mother of Col. Ken- 
neth Snodgrass, C.B. 

Aug. 1, At Demerara, aged 34, Joseph Yellowly 
Gibson, esq. surgeon, only son of John Gibson, 
esq. of Newcastle. 

Aug. 6. In the Hotspur Indiaman, on her pas- 
sage to Calcutta, aged 16, Harry, eldest son of the 
late Lieut. Thorndike, R.N. of Littlehampton. 

Aug.8. Charles Thomas Parker, esq. of Pool 
Hullock, Heref. 

Aug. 27. Aged 80, Barbara, widow of Joseph 
Vickers, esq. of Weardale, Durham. 

Aug. 31. At Pietermaritzberg, Port Natal, aged 
40, John, second son of the late Rev. Francis 
Woodcock, Rector of Moreton-upon-Lugg, Heref. 

Aug. ... On his passage from Adelaide to Ba- 
hia, aged 18, Felix, second son of W. Farr, esq. 
M.D. and grandson of the late Money Hill, esq. 
of Waterden, Norfolk 

Sept. 6. In her 94th year, Mary, 
Richard Bexfield, esq. of Norwich. 

In London (on his return from Madeira), aged 
26, John, eldest son of Edmund Graham, esq. of 
Cotfield House, Gateshead. 

Sept. 10. At Barbados, 
T. Orme, R. Art.; and, Sept. 
Strickland, R. Art. 

Sept. 12. At Dereham, in her 74th year, Ann 
Maria, relict of John Baker, esq. late of Hock- 
wold Grange, Norfolk. 

Sept. 16. At Adelaide, after her continement, 
aged 33, Fanny, wife of Dr. Rompas ; also, on 30th 
Aug. Herbert, his son, aged one year and a half. 

Sept. 30. At Sierra Leone, John Logan Hook, 
esq. merchant, and Brazilian Vice-Consul. 

Oct.8. At Cawnpore, John Bennett Watson, 
esq. 70th Regt. youngest son of the late Horace 
Watson, esq. of Hendon. 

Oct. 16. Aged 66, the Rev. Isaac Purkis, minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian Church at Osnabruck, 
Canada. He had resided for more than thirty-two 
years in Canada, but was a native of Eling, near 
Southampton. 

Oct. 17. At Hongkong, China, aged 36, Mary- 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. James Legge, D.D. Presi- 
dent of the Missionary Seminary in that colony, 
and only dau. of the Rev. John Morison, D.D., 
LL.D. of Brompton. 

Oct. 19. Shot by an 


relict of 


of yellow fever, Lieut. 
16, Lieut. H. C. 


assassin, when returning 
from the sessions at Tullaghmore, William R. 
Manifold, esq. of Annaghmore, near Frankford, 
-King’s County, agent to Capt. Morris over some 
property recently purchased in the Encumbered 
Estates Court, and upon which he had effected 
some evictions. 

Oct, 21. At Shanghai, China, aged 26, Jane, wife 
of Fred. Howe Hale, esq. of the British Consulate. 

Oct. 26. At Catfield, co. Norfolk, aged 77, Ed- 
ward Amis, esq. 
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Oct. 28. At Gloucester-villa, Regent’s Park, 
aged 54, Charles Cadman, esq. formerly a timber 
merchant at Poplar. A Goroner’s jury returned 
as their verdict that he died from disease of the 
heart and extravasation of blood on the brain. 
His sole companion for the last sixteen years was 
Mr. Alpheus Carpenter Billings, to whom he has 
left his property. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, Anna, eldest dau. 
of the late F. Sillis, esq. of Barmer House, Norfolk. 

Oct. 31. At Bermuda, aged 27, Lieut. H. Kel- 
ham, of Her Majesty’s surveying vessel Scorpion, 
leaving a widow, to whom he had been united not 
quite two months. 

Nov. 1. At Greytown, Mosquito, aged 21, George 
Mitford Nutt, fourth officer of R.MS.P. Trent, 
second son of the Rey. Charles Nutt, Curate of 
Badgworth, Som. 

Nov. 6. In Barbados, Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Wright, commanding Royal Engineers in the W.1. 

Nov.8. InJamaica, Anne, wife of W. 1. Bussell, 
M.A. acting Rector of that parish. 

Nov. 10. At Barbados, aged 60, Lieut.-Colonel 
Henry Williams, commanding the Royal Artillery 
in the West Indies. 

Nov. 13. Drowned by the upsetting of a boat, 
in South Africa, aged 37, William, the second son 
of Mr. D. G. Pretyman, formerly of Brixton Rise, 
and now of Addlestone, Surrey, leaving a wife and 
one child. 

Nov. 15. On board the Royal West India Mail 
Company’s ship Great Western, Mr. Robert Dud- 
man, second ofticer of that ship, and eldest son of 
Capt. Robert Dudman, H.E.I.C.’s service. 

At Wood-hill, Aberdeenshire, aged 83, Lady 
Grant, of Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, widow of Sir 
Archibald Grant, Bart. 

At Nelson, Canada West, aged 35, Eardley Nor- 
ton, formerly of H.M.’s 15th Hussars, second sur- 
viving son of the late Sir John Dayid Norton. 

At Cobourg, Cat.ada West, Margaret, widow of 
Thomas Pringle, esq.; and Nor. 23, her sister, 
Miss Susan Brown. 

Nov. 16. At Dacca, aged 25, Lieut. W. B. Castle, 
anes 38th Bengal Light Inf. 

Nov. 17. At her son-in-law’s, the Rév. A. Faure, 
Cape of Good Hope, aged 76, Catharina-Hendrica, 
relict of Wm. Caldwell, esq. 

On board H.M. ship Dauntless, at Barbados, 
Arthur C. Couper, fourth son of Col. Sir George 
Couper, Bart. 

Nov. 21. At Dominica, aged 53, Robert Home 
Basden, esq. He was a relative of the late Colonel 
Popham, Quatermaster-General to the Forces in 
the West Indies, of the late Sir Home Popham, 
R.N. and cousin of Colonel Basden, C.B., H. M 
service. 

Aged 78, Elizabeth, wife of J. E. Hinchilitf, esq. 
Mornington-pl. Hampstead-road. 

Nov, 22. At Barbados, of yellow fever, aged 25, 
Lieut. Alfred Neale, of H.M. ship Dauntless, son 
of John Corbett Neale, esq. of West-end House, 
Wickwar. 

At Kentish Town, in her 64th year, Charlotte, 
only surviving daughter of the late Charles and 
Jane Negus of Huntingdon. 

Nov. 24. At Athens, aged 80, Constantine Ioni- 
des, the founder and supporter of many orphan 
asylums, schools, and charitable institutions in 
Greece and Constantinople. 

Nov. 25. In the West Indies, of yellow fever, 
Ross Moore Floud, esq. senior Lieut. of H.M. steam 
frigate Dauntless. He was the son of the late 
Thomas Floud, esq. of Exeter, entered the Navy 
1829, and gained his Lieutenancy in 1840 for his 
conduct at the battle of St. Jean d’Acre. He had 
subsequently served in Hazard 18, Spartan 26, and 
as first of the Nimrod 20. The Dauntless (Capt. 
Halsted) has lost sixteen of her officers and sixty 
of her crew by the same disease. 

Nov. 26. Aged 74, Catharine, widow of Henry 
Kensington, esq. 

At Madras, the Marquess of Lisboa, a Midship- 
man of H.M, ship Hastings, from the effects of an 
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accident when out shooting with a brother mid- 
shipman, Prince Ernest of Saxe Leiningen. A 
jury brought in a verdict that he met his death 
“* of homicide by misadventure.” 

Nov. 27. Thomas Wilmot Thompson, esq. of 
Palsgrave-pl. Strand, formerly Lieut. 25th Regt. 

At Banbury, Emily, wife of Walter James, esq. 
of Handsworth, Warw. eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Morden Carthew, Vicar of Mattishall, Norfolk. 

Nov. 28. At Killough, Ireland, aged 49, Mary- 
Anne, wife of Lieut. J. W. Bedford, R.N. 

At Darlington, Canada West, aged 60, Henry 
Solomon Reid, esq. late Capt. Bengal Estab. 

Dec.1. At Cheltenham, in her 60th year, Sophia, 
wife of the Rev. Richard Greaves, youngest dau. 
of the late William Wilson, esq. of Nether Worton. 

Dec.2. At Barbados, aged 26, St. George C. 
Sperling Davis, of H.M. ship Dauntless, only son 
of the late Comm. G. E. J. Davis, R.N. and grand- 
son of the late John Sperling, esq. of Dynes Hall, 
Essex. 

At Mount Sackville, near Dublin, aged 72, Mrs. 
Gerard Walmesley. 

Dec. 4. In Walpole-st. Chelsea, aged 88, James 
Beeby, esq. senior clerk in the Admiralty. 

Charles Brown, esq. of Oxford. 

At Thorn-hill, near Derby, aged 88, Dorothy- 
Webster, relict of John ‘Trowell, esq. of Long 
Eaton and Derby. 

Dec, 5. At South Cerney, aged 31, Francis-Clif- 
ford, second son of the late Charles Sutton, esq. 

At Oxford, in his 90th year, Mr. Thor as Whar- 
ton, many years governor of the city gaol. 

Dec, 6. At Newent, aged 59, Thomas Morse, esq. 
formerly of Southends. 

Harriet, wife of Comm. George Oldmixon, R.N. 
and sister of Sir William Scott, Bart. of Ancrum. 

Catherine, wife of J. T. Powell, esq. of London, 
and sister to Mrs. Fuidge, of Bristol. 

Dec. 7. At the British consulate of the Darda- 
nelles, aged 22, Alfred Augustus, eldest son of 
Richard B. Abbott, esq. of Smyrna. 

Dec. 9. At Woolwich, aged 76, Margaret, relict 
of James Galloway, esq, late of the Royal Sappers 
and Miners, mother of Lieut.-Colonel Galloway, 
70th Regt. 

At the Elms, Surrey, Char-Sarah, last surviving 
dau. of the late Charles Lockhart, esq. of Lee and 
Carnwath, and Elizabeth Macdonald, of Largie 
and Muiravonside, 

At Linstone, near Bude, aged 84, Mrs. Marshall. 

At Epsom, William Martin, M.R.C.S. eldest son 
of the late Wm. Greening Martin, esq. of East 
Moulsey. * 

Dec, 10. In the West Indies, Mr. Wm. Curgen- 
ven, fourth officer of the R.M.S.P. Conway, and 
second son of the late James Curgenven, esq. of 
Tretane House, Cornwall. 

Dec. 11, At the residence of her son-in-law (Mr. 
Thomas Coombs, of Felton, Winford), aged 74, 
Harriet, relict of the Rev. Richard Elliott, Wesleyan 
Minister, and youngest dau. of Wm. Bullocke, 
esq. late of Kingshill, Nailsea, Somerset. 

At Leicester, aged 74, Thos. Ford, esq. formerly 
of London, eldest son of the late Mr. Joseph 
Ford, cabinet maker, of the Burgess, Coventry, 
and brother to Joseph Ford, esq. Hertford-terrace, 
near Coventry. He has left legacies to the follow- 
ing charitable institutions :—Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Society, 100/.; Coventry and Warwickshire 
Hospital, 5007.; Blue Coat Girls’ School, Coven- 
try, 1007.; Fairfax’s Boys’ Charity School, Coven- 
try, 100/.; Mrs. Catherine Bayley’s Boys’ School, 
Coventry, 100/.; Warneford Hospital, Leaming- 
ton, 100/.; Blind Asylum, Edgbaston, 100/.; Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, Edgbaston, 1007. 

At Northchureh, Herts, aged 25, Ann-Ellen, 
wife of John Lane, esq. 

At Rothesay, John Macdonald, esq. Lieut. 91st 
Regt. 

At Limerick, Sophia, widow of Matthew O’Brien, 
esq. of Newcastle. 

At Paris, Wm. Smillie, esq. Advocate General of 
South Australia. 
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Dec. 12. At Frampton-on-Severn, aged 41, 
Henry J. Clifford, esq. 

At Henley-on-Thames, aged 73, Margaret-Lucy, 
widow of Wm. Henry Lanphier, LL.D. 

At Canterbury, aged 14, Fanny-Matilda, eldest 
surviving child of Edward McMahon, esq. formerly 
of Cadogan-pl. 

Drowned, at Barbados, aged 25, Thos. Patrick 
Rowlatt, chief ofticer of the Royal Mail Steamer 
Derwent. 

At Birkenhead, Edward Segar, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 65, John Wallis, esq. 
Lecturer on Astronomy. 

Aged 17, Mary-Jane, third dau. of Thos. White, 
esq. East Hall, Murston, near Sittingbourne. 

Dec. 13. In Lerwick, Zetland, aged 88, Mrs. 
Copland, widow of James Copland, esq. of Ler- 
wick, formerly of the Island of Noss, and mother 
of Dr. James Copland, F.R.S. of Old Burlington-st. 

At Yattendon Rectory, aged 8%, Charlotte, relict 
of the Rev. Thomas Aubrey Howard. 

At Wern, Penmorfa, near Tremadoc, North 
Wales, aged 61, Mary, wife of Nathaniel Mathew, 
esq. and only dau. of the late Edward William 
Windus, esq. of Tottenham-green, Middlesex. 

At Margate, aged 52, Capt. Richard Ovenden. 

At Southsea, Capt. Ralston, formerly of the 25th 
Light Dragoons, and late P.M. 4th Dragoon 
Guards, 

At Maidstone, aged 58, Wm. Sedgwick, esq. 
many years surgeon in that town. 

At Whorlton, near Barnard Castle, George 
Soulby, esq. M.D. late of Dover. 

Dec. 14. At Modbury, aged 74, Mrs. Avent, 
relict of John Avent, esq. 

At Milnathort, near Kinross, N.B. aged 89, Mrs. 
Brand. 

At Bowness, Windermere, Christopher Pater- 
son, esq. late of Liverpool. 

At Hawley House, Hants, aged 77, Sarah, the 
wife of John Scovell, esq. 

Dec. 15. Major Abbs, of the Hall, Pinner, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Aged 61, Charlotte-Elizabeth-Burlton Bennett, 
dau. of the late Anthony Burlton Bennett and the 
Hon. Frances Burlton Bennett, of Lower Sey- 
mour-st. Portman-sq. 

Aged 71, Edward Bright, esq. a justice of the 
peace for Maldon. 

At Upper Sydenham, aged 59, Benjamin Davies, 
esq. late of Devonshire-sq. 

J.N. Franklyn, esq. formerly of Henbury-hill. 

At Ipswich, aged 77, Alathea, relict of John 
Broke Gaunt, esq. of London. 

At Streatham, aged 61, Miss Caroline Amelia 
Griesbach. 

Miss Eliza Griffiths, of Davies-st. Berkeley-sq. 

At Wandsworth Common, aged 92, Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Hoper. 

Aged 64, Benjamin Woolner, esq. of Harley-st. 
and Austinfriars. 

Dec. 16. At Exmouth, aged 73, Elizabeth, widow 
of J. Austwick, esq. of Budleigh-Salterton, Devon. 

At the Parsonage, Maidenhead, aged 28, the 
wife of the Rev. James Alexander Birch. 

At Richmond, aged 81, Mary, relict of Christo- 
pher Bowes, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 55, John Burton, esq. 

At Swakeleys, near Uxbridge, Maria-Georgina, 
youngest daughter of Thomas T. Clarke, esq. 

In Upper Norton-st. Mrs. Hannah Dawkins, for 
thirty-six years resident in Quickset-row, New- 
road, 

At Cambridge, Miss Elise Germas, daughter of 
the late Claudias Germas, esq. of St. John’s college. 

At Park-village East, Regent’s-park, Rowland 
Gibson, esq. barrister-at-law, of Gray’s-inn. He 
was called to the bar Nov. 20, 1833. 

Aged 81, Dorothy, relict of T. Jack, esq. R. Art. 

At Sunderland, aged 81, Philip Laing, esq. 

At Chelsea, Lady Stronge, relict of William 
Holmes, esq. of Grafton-st. Bond-st. She was the 
daughter of John Tew, esq. of Dublin ; was mar- 
ried first to the Rev. Sir James Stronge, who died 
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in 1804, and secondly to Mr. Holmes, who died 
in 1851. 

In Pimlico, aged 55, Sophia-Anne, dau. of the 
late Samuel Tansley, esq. 

Aged 77, Edith, wife of Mr. Edward Winstanley, 
late of the Poultry. 

Dec. 17. In Torrington-sq. Ann-Goodridge, re- 
lict of Edward Bridger, esq. of Finsbury-cireus. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 88, Robert Comfort, esq. 

At Duffield Hall, Derbysh. Jane, wife of John 
Bell Crompton, esq. She was the third dan. of 
Edw. Sacheverell Sitwell, of Stainsby House, Derb. 
esq. by Lucy, dau. of Sir William Wheler, Bart. ; 
was married in 1810, and had issue an only child, 
Jane, married in 1834 to Lorenzo Kirkpatrick 
Hall, esq. 

Aged 53, J. R. Griggs, esq. of Enficld-lock, late 
surveyor of the river Lee. 

At Torquay, Capt. James Johnstone, h. p. 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, and late of Ashfold, Sussex. 

In Great Coram-st. aged 73, Edward Jourdan 
esq. 

Aged 73, Richard Miall, esq. of Chelmsoe House, 
Great Maplestead, Essex. 

At Bidlington House, Steyning, Sussex, aged 72, 
Edward Michele, esq. 

At Escrick Villa, near York, aged 83, the Right 
Hon. Jane Lady Middleton, relict of Henry sixth 
Lord Middleton. She was the second dau. of Sir 
Robert Lawley, Bart. by Jane, only dau. of Beilby 
Thompson, esq. of Escrick. She was married to 
Lord Middleton in 1793. Tis lordship died, with- 
out issue, in 1835, and since his death her ladyship 
has usually resided at Escrick. 

At Brompton, aged 30, Mr. Alexander Waug! 
Morison, youngest son of the Rev. John Morison, 
D.D., LL.D. minister of Trevor Chapel. 

At Brighton, aged 71, John Taylor, esq. Comn. 
Royal Navy. He served for twenty years on full 
pay, was made Lieut. 1806, and retired Com- 
mander 1839. 

Aged 24, Sarah-Ann, wife of Theodore Thomas- 
set, esq. of Leyton, Essex. 

At Southsea, aged 32, Marianna, wife of Stephen 
Winkworth, esq. 

Dee. 18. In Warwick-lane, aged 37, Martha, wife 
of Mr. James Allen, bookseller. 

Anne- Williams, wife of Thomas Benyon, esq. of 
Gledhow Hall, near Leeds. 

At Bath, Major Thomas John Parker Butler, 
only surviving son of the late Sir T. Butler, Bart. 
Garryhunden, Ballintemple, co. Carlow. 

On board H.M.S. Arethusa, atGibraltar, aged 14, 
Lewis James Evans, naval cadet, second son ot 
Herbert Norman Evans, esq. of Hampstead-heath. 

On Richmond-hill, aged 68, James Ewing, esq. 
of Park-crescent. 

In Portland-pl. aged 10, Henry Jervoise Fitz- 
gerald, fifth son of Thomas Fitzgerald, esq. of Shal- 
stone House, Bucks. 

In Grosvenor-st. West, aged 68, Olive Hall, esq. 
of Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. 

At Stratford-upon-Ayon, aged 55, John Higgins, 
esq. 

At Brighton, Mr. Edmund Strevens, formerly a 
partner in the large coaching firm of Crosweller 
and Strevens, of the “* Blue Office.” On the open- 
ing of the first line of railway in the county, the 
Shoreham branch, he run an omnibus to the sta- 
tion, and afterwards, on the opening of the main 
line to Hayward’s Heath, in July, 1841, he started 
several coaches to convey passengers to and from 
that station. On the opening of the line through- 
out, in Sept. of the same year, Mr. Strevens un- 
dertook to furnish conveyances for both the main 
and branch lines at the terminus, which he kept 
on until a year or two since, when he resigned the 
business into other hands. 

Dec. 19. Aged 16, Elizabeth, eldest surviving 
dau. of William Henry Cox, esq. of Balham, Sur- 
rey, and Great Queen-st. Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Cheltenham, aged 91, Anne, widow of So- 
merset Davies, esq. of Croft Castle, and Wigmore 
Hall, Herefordshire. 
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At St. Margaret’s, Herringfleet, Harriet-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late George Leathes, 
esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. : 

Aged 67, Alexander Macdonald, esq. of the firm 
of Carbonnel and Co. Regent-st. 

Aged 20, Olympia-Louisa Mi¢vilie, dau. of J. L. 
Mieville, esq. of Gloucester-sq. Hyde Park. 

At Halifax, aged 69, John Rawson, esq. of Ash 
Grove, a deputy-licut. and magistrate for the West 
Riding. 

Aged 73, John Ridley, esq. many years a ma- 
gistrate of Bury St. Edmund's. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Mary, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Thomas Swayne, 44th Foot. 

At Cheshunt, Major Samuel Thorpe, K.H. se- 
cretary of the Foreign Aid Society, Exeter Hall. 
He attained the rank of Major in 1830, and was 
placed on the half-pay of a Captain in 1835. 

At Exeter, aged 85, William Wreford, esq. of 
Cleveanger, Nymet Rowland, Devon. 

In Pall Mall, aged 89, John Wright, esq. 

Dec, 20. At her-son-in -law’s, John S. Brooking, 
esq. Hyde Park-sq. aged 92, Eleanor, relict of John 
Bell, esq. 

At Sandown, Isle of Wight, aged 83, Alderman 
John Broster, F.A.S.E. late of Chester. 

At Ventnor, I. W., Alice, third dau. of the Rev. 
rhomas Brown, Rector of Hemingston, Suffolk. 

At Sherborough House, Stamford Hill, aged 48, 
William Westall Butler, M.A. 

At Strood Hill, Kent, aged 58, Isabella, relict of 
rhomas Charlton, esq. 

At Meriden, Warw., Edward Clarke, esq. sur- 
veon, tifth son of the late Robert Clarke, esq. for- 
merly of Brookesby Hall, Leicestershire. 

At Clifton, aged 63, Elizabeth, wife of Joseph 
Cookson, esq. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 12, Julia-Margaret, third 
dau. of Ambrose Goddard, esq. 

At County-terrace, New Kent-road, aged 57, 
Maria, widow of Jolin Meeson, esq. of Albrighton, 
near Wolverhampton, and third dau. of the late 
John Green, esq. of Dudley. 

At Farnham, Surrey, aged 90, Miss Elizabeth 
Hfooks Miller, 

In London, aged 63, Fredertck Walker Mott, 
esq. of Salvington Lodge, Sussex. 

At Croydon, at the house of her son-in-law, Mr. 
John Pritchard, aged 66, Mrs. Mary Munro, widow 
of Harry Munro, esq. R.N. 

At Southend, Darlington, aged 11, Alfred, son of 
Joseph Pease, esq. 

At Exeter, Elizabeth-Phabe-Parker, eldest dau. 
of the late Charles Taylor Philips, esq..of Newn- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 

At Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, aged 24, Ab- 
bot Robinson, esq. youngest son of the late George 
Robinson, esq. 

Dec, 21. At Clapham Common, aged 81, Re- 
becea, widow of Peter Bacon, esq. of Mile End. 

At Thistle-groye, Brompton, aged 69, William 
Bell, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 44, Charles Bellamy, esq. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Ann Budgett, relict of the Rev. 
John Sibree, of Frome. 

At Naples, aged 62, Samuel Crawley, esq. of 
Stockwood, Luton, Beds. 

At Nice, aged 48, Henry Crowther, esq. eldest 
son of the late Rey. S. Crowther, Vicar of Christ 
Church, Newgate-street. 

At Hayes Grove, Kent, Mrs. M. M. Fraser, 
eldest and only remaining dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gien. Mackenzie Fraser. 

In King William-st. Trafalgar-sq. aged 19, Ame- 
lia Blake, third dau. of Dr. Golding. 

At North Creake Rectory, Norfolk, aged 16, 
Anne-Amelia, second dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
Thos. Robert Keppel. 

At Ranscombe, near Kingsbridge, Devon, 
Frances, eldest dau. of Thomas Kevill, esq. 

At Bowness, Windermere, aged 64, Ann-Re- 
becca, second dau. of the late Rev. Francis Met- 
calfe, Rector of Kirkbride, Cumberland. 

In Cadogan-pl, aged 77, Mrs. Mary Paget. 
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At The Firs, Dudley, aged 39, Elizabeth-Anne, 
relict of John Robinson, esq. 

In Sloane-st. aged 76, Thomas Richter, esq. 
Assistant-Director of the Phoenix Fire Office, to 
the service of which company his energies had 
been devoted more than sixty years. 

Aged 68, Mary, widow of J. Samuel, esq. of 
Richmond. 

At York, Rachel, relict of James Woodburn, esq. 

Dec. 22. Aged 90, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late George Evans, esq. of Cromford Bridge, 
Derb. 

At Wandsworth, Surrey, aged 74,Mrs. Furmage, 
relict of William Furmage, esq. 

At Burton-on-Trent, Mary, wife of Dr. Jones, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Blanchard, 
Rector of Middleton, near Beverley. 

At Bath, aged 89, Mrs. Harriet Maltby, the con- 
temporary and friend of Wilberforce, Pitt, Hannah 
More, and many departed worthies of the past ge- 
neration. She wasa large contributor to the cha- 
rities of Bath, and, among the rest, she gave 
annually to the National Schools at Weymoutli 
house the sum of 1007. 

At Clifton, aged 78, Mary-Ann, relict of Arthur 
Palmer, esq. late of Park-row, Bristol. 

At Bath, aged 90, Mrs. Elizabeth Ramsay. 

Aged 18, Richard Burton, eldest son of Mr. 
Alderman Reading, chemist, of Warwick. 

At Southsea, aged 56, Emlyn Smith, esq. 

At West Brompton, Josiah Dean Tyssen, esq. 

Dec, 23. At Ogbourne St. George, Rebecca, 
widow of John Banning, esq. of Burbage, and O- 
bourne St. George, Wilts. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 42, Henry Musgrove 
Crispin, esq. of H.M. Treasury. 

At Kells, co. Meath, aged 100, Miss Celia Susanna 
Cruise, with whom the ancient family of the 
Cruises of Naul Castle, co. Dublin, and Cruise- 
town, co. Meath, connected by many intermar- 
riages with the noble families of Westmeath, Trim- 
leston, and Gormanstown, becomes extinct. 

Aged 54, G. Frost, esq. F R.A.S. of Hackney. 

At St. Matthew’s rectory, Ipswich, Jane-Trim- 
mer, wife of the Rev. C. H. Gaye. 

At M. Colbrant’s, Northgate-st. Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, aged 75, Madame Charlotte Hochart. 

In Albert-road, Regent’s-park, aged 69, Mary- 
Ann, widow of James U. M. Leith, esq. Capt. 68th 
Regt. 

Aged 29, Sarah, dau. of Jolin Robertson, esq. of 
Clifton. 

Aged 25, Marian-Martha, second dau. of William 
Frederick Robinson, esq. of Coleshill-st. 

At Clifton, Mary, wife of Mr. Serjeant Stephen. 

Dec. 24. At Kensington, aged 69, Miss Balls, 

At Brighton, aged 76, Mary-Marsh, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Buckner, C.B., R. Art. 

In Upper Harley-st. Anne, eldest dan. of the late 
Rev. Robert Croft. 

In Southampton-st. Strand, aged 36, J. Sparks 
Dalton, esq. 

Aged 36, Miss E. P. Ford, of Bath. 

In Hamilton-terr. Mary-Ann, dau. of the late 
Andrew Gibbs, esq. of Maida-hill. 

At Camberwell, aged 77, Capt. George Porter, 
formerly of 61st Regt. 

Aged 24, Anna, dan. of Thomas Seccombe, esq. 
of Kingsdown, 

At Yeadon House, Leeds, aged 75, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Shepherd, esq. 

At the seat of Richard Thornton, esq. Cannon- 
hill, Surrey, aged 66, William Simpson, esq. 

At Deal, aged 45, Frances, eldest dau. of the 
late William Soames, esq. collector of customs at 
that port. 

At Brighton, aged 25, John-Freebairn, eldest 
surviving son of David Stow, esq. of Glasgow. 

At Smallwood parsonage, Cheshire, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. F.C. Twemlow, and youngest 
dau. of Randle Wilbraham, of Rhode Hall, esq. 

At Mile-end, aged 84, Ann, widow of Robert 
Woodgate, esq. formerly of Ramsden - Belhus, 
Essex. 
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Dec 25. At Putney Heath, aged 76, Joseph 
Henry Barchard, esq. 

At Worstead, Norfolk, aged 75, Mr. John Bar- 
nard, clerk to the Guardians of the Tunstead and 
Happing Hundreds 46 years. 

At Northampton, Edward-Charles, eldest son of 
E. H. Barwell, esq. 

At Tottenham, aged 91, Elizabeth, relict of 
William Beer, esq. 

At Brighton, Sarah, relict of Ward Cadogan, 
esq. of Barbados and Brinkburn Priory ,Northumb. 

At Falmouth, aged 66, Capt. Charleton, for 
many years British Consul in the South Sea 
Islands. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, aged 7, John-William, 
third son of J. W. Cunningham, esq. Secretary of 
King’s College, London, and grandson of the Rev. 
J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. 

At Warfield Rectory, Berks, suddenly, aged 69, 
James Winch Grave, esq. late of Warfield, and of 

tidmore End, Caversham. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. Mrs. Eliza Harper, 
of York. 

At Norton, near Malton, aged 79, John Leefe, 
esq. crier of the court at Northallerton, and corn 
inspector at Malton; formerly adjutant in the 
Malton Volunteers and Local Militia. 

At Clifton, aged 12, Mary, youngest dau. of 
Capt. Liddon, R.N. 

In Upper Harley-st. aged 49, Anna-Maria, 
second dau. of the late Adm. Sir Charles Morice 
Pole, G.C.B. 

At Brighton, Ann, wife of the late Evan Ro- 
berts, esq. of Grove House, Surrey. 

At Greenwich, aged 72, Maria Scott, last sur- 
viving sister of the late Col. Scott, Royal Artillery, 

Aged 50, Isaac Stephenson, esq. of Manchester. 

At Swansea, Joanna, wife of Capt. John Turner, 
R.N. 

Aged 74, Mrs. Sarah Uttin, of Camberwell-grove. 

Aged 48, Mr. James Walsh, late of Old Change, 
one of the founders of the Commercial Travellers’ 
Orphan Schools. 

Dec. 26. At the Rangers, Dursley, aged 80, 
Edward Bloxsome, esq. for 53 years deputy clerk 
of the peace for the county of Gloucester. 

R. Knapp, esq. solicitor, Woodstock. 

In Mornington-road, Jane, wife of C, L. Lawson, 
esq. and late of Bank Wood, Westmerland. 

Aged 38, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of Thomas Met- 
calfe, esq. of New-sq. Lincoln’s-inn, and Hertford- 
st. Mayfair. 

At Dorking, aged 72, John Nicholson, esq. for- 
gly of Fenchurch-st. and Lower Thames-st. 

t Reigate, aged 46, Frances, wife of David 
Charles Porter, esq. 

At Brecon, Lieut.-Col. Hunter Ward, Senior 
Major 48th Regiment. He entered the service in 
Sept. 1819; became Lieut. Dec. 1822; Captain, 
Sept. 1825; brevet Major, June, 1838; Major, 
Dec. 1847 ; and was promoted to his late rank in 
Oct. 1849. 

Dec. 27. At Fighledean House, Wilts, Edward 
Ralph Coke, esq. youngest son of the late Edward 
Coke, esq. of Longford Hall, Derb. 

At Bath, aged 73, Charles Cotton, esq. 

In Caimbridge-st. Hyde-park, aged 50, Helen- 
Eliza, relict of Thomas Reid Davidson, esq. late 
Resident at Nagpore. 

At Windsor Castle, aged 84, John Powell, esq. 
military knight, formerly quartermaster of the 
77th Foot. He was nearly twenty years in India, 
was in the campaigns against Tippoo and Doondiah 
Waugh, and in that of Wynaad, where he was 
severely wounded. He served also at Cochin, 
Colombo, Saddasseer, Seringapatam, Jamalabad, 
Pangalamcourchy, and Annakenny. Subsequently 
he was twelve years in the West Indies and four 
in the Peninsula, and had the war medal with one 
clasp for Badajoz. 

At Reading, at the house of his son-in-law, Mr. 
John Billing, aged 76, James Pymar, esq. of Pel- 
ham House, Great Canford, Dorset, and formerly 
of the War Office, 
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At Bury St. Edmund’s, at an advanced age, Re- 
becca, relict of the Rey. John Steggall, Rector of 
Hessett, Suffolk, and Wells, Norfolk. 

At New Romney, Anna-Maria, wife of Henry 
Bachelor Walker, esq. 

At Winchmore Hill, aged 61, Harriet, wife of 
William Witt, esq. 

At Leamington, Jane, relict of the Rev. Wm. 
Woodall, Rector of Branston and Waltham, Leic. 

Dec. 28. At Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, Caroline, 
relict of William Allen, esq. 

At Cuckfield, Mary, second dau. of Lovell Byass, 
esq. surgeon. 

At White House, East Brent, J. Esgar, esq. 

At Brussels, Madame Kossuth, mother to the 
Hungarian patriot. 

At Northampton, aged 46, Capt. John Lumley, 
late of 6th Foot, son of the late Gen. Sir J. R: 
Lumley, K.C.B. "Adj. -Gen. of the Bengal Army. 

At Cheltenham, aged 65, Miss Ann Nicholl, dau. 
of the late John Nicholl, esq. of Caerleon, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

At Liverpool, aged 72, Frances, relict of brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Reede, late 71st Regt. 

At Tilbrook Rectory, Beds. the residence of her 
son-in-law, the Rev. A. Newby, aged 79, Margaret, 
relict of Joshua Ryle, esq. Cheetwood Lodge, Man- 
chester. 

At Cosgrove Priory, Anne, second dau. of the 
late William Selby Lowndes, esq. of Winslow, 
Bucks. 

Aged 76, William Stone, esq. of Leighton Buz- 
zard, late of Gray’s Thurrock,'Essex, and formerly 
of 69th Regt. 

At Torrington, aged 57, Mary, wife of T. K. 
Tapley, esq. surgeon. 

At the house of Martin Richardson, esq. solici- 
tor, of Bridlington, aged 76, Margaret, widow of 
Cuthbert Usher, esq. of Gainford, Durham. 

Dec. 29. At Hampstead, Mildred-Pearce, wife 
of B. Brown, esq. dau. of the late Francis Brad- 
ford, esq. of Great Westwood, Herts. 

At North Brewham, Som. Samuel Coleborne, 
esq. youngest son of the late Rey. Joseph Cole- 
borne, of Stroud, and Rector of Syde. 

At Malta, in consequence of a fall from a horse 
on the 17th, Hester-Eliza, eldest dau. of John 
Drummond, esq. of Mulgrave House, Fulham. 

Aged 40, Emily-Halsey, second dau. of the late 
Capt. Dunsford, of Ashley Court, Tiverton. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 19, Eliza-Gordon, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Henry Hubert Farquharson. 

At East Dulwich, Amelia, wife of R. L. Fen- 
nings, esq. of Fennings’-wharf. London-bridge. 

At Chesnut Lodge, Horsham, Sussex, aged 64, 
Catherine, wife of Benjamin Fox, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 22, Aline, wife of Henry 
Hoghton, esq. of Bold, Lancashire, and third dau. 
of Sir Henry Jervis White Jervis, Bart. of Bally 
Ellis, co. Wexford. 

Dec. 30. At Budleigh-Salterton, aged 62, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Barlow, esq. 

At Bath, Mary-Anne, relict of W. Beaven, esq. 
of Sutton Veney, Wilts. 

At Parson’s-green, Fulham, aged 54, Alexander 
James Geddes, esq. of the Teller’s Office, Bank of 
England, and only son of the late Alex. Geddes, 
esq. of Alderbury, Wilts. 

At Barnstaple, aged 61, Miss Jane Glass, dau. of 
the late Nicholas Glass, esq. formerly Mayor of 
Exeter. 

In Jersey, aged 84, Alexander Grant, esq. 

In West-sq. Lambeth, aged 70, Maria, wife ot 
H. R. Hartley, esq. 

Aged 35, William Pinckney, son of Giles Loder, 
esq. of Clarendon-place, Hyde Park-gardens. 

At Bristol, aged 63, John D. Pountney, esq. who 
three or four years since filled the office of chief 
magistrate of the city. He wasina large business 
as a potter, was liberal and kind to those em- 
ployed by him, and to the poor of the district. 

At Bedfont, Middlesex, aged 61, Margaret, wife 
yy Mr. Rich, pastrycook, of Ludgate-hill, and Bed- 
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Dec. 31. At the Priory, Christchurch, Hants, 
Augusta-Caroline, second dau. of the late John 
Spieker Brander. 

At Hawstead-lodge, aged 75, Sam. Buck, esq. 

Mr. John Clements, late Capt. of the Govern- 
ment hoy Mary. His death was caused by taking 
a wine-glassful of the tincture of colchicum, in- 
stead of twenty or thirty drops, for the gout. 

At Folkestone, aged 62, Dr. Patrick Leslie, 
H.E.L.C.S. of Wilton-place. 

Aged 77, Samuel M‘Dowall, esq. of Esher. 

At Staines, aged 97, Martha, widow of W. Ro- 
maine, D.D. of Reading. 

Lately. At Palermo, Harriet, eldest dau. of the 
late John Bagshaw, esq. of Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

At Lilliput, Hornchurch, aged 86, Mary-Hug- 
gesson, relict of the Rev. James Bearblock, for- 
merly Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge. 

At Percothan House, St. Merry n, Cornwall, 
aged 59, Lieut. Thos. Dunstan, R.N. He was for 
many years in the Mail Packet Service, and also 
served in the expedition to China. 

At Byfleet, Surrey, aged 72, Isabella, dau. of 
the late John Glegg, esq. of Baldock, Herts, and 
sister of the late Capt. Glegg, of the 17th Light 
Horse. 

Aged 85, Mr. Jonathan Hiscox, many years 
parish-clerk of Kew. He resided upwards of sixty 
years in one house, and discharged his official 
duties on the Sunday preceding his demise with- 
out the use of spectacles; and, on the Thursday 
previous, tolled the passing bell of Miss Morrice, 
who resided at Kew Palace, in apartments pro- 
vided by her late Majesty Queen Charlotte, on 
whose bounty she lived to the age of 70. Mr. 
Hiscox was highly respected. The late Duke of 
Cambridge caused his portrait to be placed in the 
vestry of the church, and her present Majesty 
added 5/. annually to his salary. 

At Paris, aged 27, James Kaley, a Scotch 
giant recently exhibited at a café on the Boule- 
vards: his height was seven and a half (nearly 
cight feet English). Though apparently of great 
power, he was in reality of a very weakly consti- 
tution. He was never married, and died almost 
in poverty. 

Aged 90, Mohammed Khan, Charge d’Affaires 
of Persia at Constantinople for upwards of thirty 
years. 

In Australia, Hugh Proby, esq. third son of the 
Hon. Admiral Proby, and nephew to the Earl of 
Carysfort. Mr. Proby was drowned in attempting 
to cross u flooded river. 

At Tarbolton, aged 79, Mr. Thomas Stobo. He 
entered in the Greys or 2d Dragoons in 1790, and 
was with the Duke of York at Dunkirk ; he was 
the oldest soldier in the Greys who fought at 
Waterloo, and the very * beau ideal ” of a British 
dragoon. Ile was brother to the late Capt. Stobo 
ot the Greys, who died in 1838. 

At Castle Douglas, aged 73, Mr. Joseph Train, a 
friend and antiquarian auxiliary of Sir Walter 
Scott. Mr. Train was the author of a history of 
Galloway, but better known by the compliments 
paid him in Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

Joseph Willday, esq. of Atherstone, co. Warw. 
(whose death is recorded in our Dec. Magazine, 
p. 659), has bequeathed the sum of 1000/7. to each 
of the following charities :—the London Orphan 
Asylum, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the Blind 
Asylum, St. George’s Viclds, the Blind Asylum, 
Liverpool, and the Birmingham General Hospital. 

John Zechariah, esq. of Haverstock-hill. He has 
left the following legacies payable on the demise 
ot his widow, viz.—Jews’ [lospital, 500. ; Jews’ 
Free School, 200/. ; Society for Relieving the Des- 
titute Blind of the Jewish persuasion, 2007. ; Jews’ 
Orphan Asylum, 200/.; Widows’ Home Asylum, 
200/.; Hand-in-Hand Asylum for Decayed Jewish 
Tradesmen, 2007. ; Portsmouth Synagogue, 100/. 

Jaz... At Trinity Hall, Bungay, aged 79, John 


James Bedingfield, esq. 


At Peckham, Surrey, aged 77, Thomas Bough- 
ton, esq, of the Stock Exchange. 
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At Bath, aged 71, Mrs. H. Bowdler. 

At Edinburgh, aged 84. Miss Anne Gilmore. 

At Lewisham, aged 65, Clare, wife of Nathaniel 
Hadley, esq. 

Suddenly, at the Army and Navy Club, Lieut. 
William James, R.N. of Newton House, in Corn- 
wall. He entered the service in 1806; was mid- 
shipman in the Urania 38, Bulwark 74, Espoir 18, 
and saw some active service in the Mediterranean. 
In 1814 he joined successively the Caledonia 120, 
and Prince Frederick, the fiag-ships in the Medi- 
terranean and at Hamoaze. He was made Lieu- 
tenant 1815, and commanded from Noy. 1836 to 
1839 the Echo steam vessel on the North Ameri- 
can and West Indian station. 

At Hinckley, aged 46, E. K. Jarvis, esq. solicitor. 

At Ilford, Essex, aged 51, Mary, wife of Henry 
Kilvington, esq. 

At Hastings, John Nesbitt, esq. of Oxford-sq. 
London, and Lismore House, co. Cavan, a Deputy- 
Lieut. and Justice of the Peace for that county. 

Jan. 2. At Springfield, Wandsworth-road, 
aged 71, Catharine, widow of the Rey. Christopher 

D’Oy ley Aplin. 

In the Fulham-road, aged 45, Capt. Robert Boyd 
Brown, half-pay, late 53rd Regt. 

At Dalston, Anna-Maria, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Wray Browne, Vicar of Billingshurst, Sus- 
sex, 

In Pimlico, aged 58, James Burrows, esq. 

In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. Mary-Townsend, wife of 
Charles Townsend Christian, esq. 

At Ryde, John Vaux Leese, esq. late of Black- 
heath, and formerly of the Bengal Med. Service. 

At Yarmouth, I. W. aged 78, Harry Leigh, 
esq. 

At Old Swindon, Wilts, Lucretia, eldest dau. of 
the late Rey. Cory ndon Luxmoore, Rector of 
Bridestowe. 

In Wilton-pl. Miss MacLeod, eldest dau. of the 
late Col. MacLeod, of Colbeck. 

At West Brompton, aged 40, John Drake Prid- 
ham, esq. 

At Paddington, aged 87, Edward Ray, esq. for- 
merly of Cheltenham. 

At Brighton, Margaretta-Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Montague Rush. 

In Waverley-pl. St. John’s Wood, aged 56, Capt. 
R. B. Shettler, H.E.I.C.S 

At Esher, aged 83, Margaret, 
Vesey, esq. 

Jan, 3. 
Bagulay. 

Aubrey Frederick James Beauclerk, esq. for- 
merly a Capt. in the 7th Royal Fusiliers, and 
youngest son of the late Rev. Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk, of Winehfield, Hants. 

At Gosport, aged 77, Major- -Gen. Peter Brown, 
formerly of the 23d Roy al Welsh Fusiliers, and 
recently Commandant of the Royal Military Asy- 
lum, Chelsea. 

At Chisledon-house, 
John Brown, esq. 

Laura-Adeline, dau. of J. T. Graver Browne, 
esq. of Morley, near Wymondham, Norfolk. 

In Guernsey, aged 22, Mary, fourth dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir Octavius Carey, C.B. K.C.H. 

At Park-terrace, Highbury, late of South Lam- 
beth, aged 93, Ann, widow of Abraham Purshouse 
Driver, esq. of the Kent-road, Southwark. 

At Hull, aged 87, John Hudson, esq. 

At Bath, aged 83, Frances, relict of Sir James 
Leighton, Physician to the Emperor and Empress 
of all the Russias. 

At Eltham, the widow of Lieut.-Col. C. C. Mi- 
chell. 

In Montague-st. Russell-sq. 
William Mitchell, esq. 

At Ballymahon, the Right Rey. William O’Hig- 
gins, Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh. He oc- 
cupied a prominent position throughout the Re- 
peal agitation of the years 1843-4; but for along 
time past had withdrawn from politics. 

In the Cloisters, Windsor, aged 91, 


relict of George 


In Kennington, aged 77, Miss Elizabeth 


near Swindon, aged 61, 


the wife of David 


Thomasine 
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Packe, younger dau. of Christopher Packe, M.D. 
formerly of Canterbury. 

In Surrey, aged 77, Jane Sorel, relative of the 
late Sir Thomas Sorel, Consul at Trieste. 

Jan. 4. At Darlington, aged 60, Mrs. Barnard, 
niece of the late Christopher Alderson, esq. of 
Homerton, near London. 

Aged 88, James Beeby, esq. of Walpole-street, 
Chelsea, late a senior Clerk in the Navy Pay Office, 
Somerset House. 

At Dalston, aged 57, Elizabeth, wife of James 
Chilton, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 19, Mr. Thomas Clubley, 
only surviving son of Lieut. Clubley, R.N. 

At Hastings, aged 42, R. H. Fauleoner, esq. of 
Lewes. 

At Newport, I.W. aged 88, Jane, relict of Joseph 
Scott, esq. solicitor, London. 

At the Elms, Ealing, aged 71, John Smith, esq. 
late of Regent-st. 

At the residence of Jolin Simpson, esq. M.D. 
Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. aged 70, Joyce, relict 
of James Keiro Watson, esq. banker, of Hull. 

Jan. 5. At the house of his son-in-law, Lawford 
Richardson, esq. Eltham, aged 66, Joshua An- 
drews, esq. 

At the Manor House, Hampton, Middlesex, the 
Hon. Maria-Catherine, relict of George Francis 
Barlow, late of Wetherby and Sigsworth, esq. 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Right Hon. James 
Fortescue, of Ravensdale Park, Ireland, and sister 
of the late Viscount Clermont. 

At Chiseldon House, near Swindon, aged 61, 
John Browne, esq. 

At Rawcliffe, near Selby, aged 60, Jos. Fletcher, 
esq. shipowner, of Goole and London. 

At Southampton, John Francis, esq. formerly of 
Bath. 

Aged 25, Henry-Navarin, — - of the late 
Lieut. Sir W. A. Hungate, Bart. 

At Derby, aged 66, W: illiam Eaton Mousley, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 76, Grace-Parson, eldest 
dau. of the late Humphrey Osborn, esq. "of the 
island of St. Christopher. 

At Fredville, aged 89, Charlotte, widow of John 
Plumptre, esq. She was dau. of the Rev. Jeremy 
Pemberton, of Trumpington, near Cambridge, was 
married in 1788, and lett a widow in 1827, having 
had issue the present John Pemberton Plumptre, 
esq. M.P. for East Kent, two other sons, and eight 
daughters. 

At Peckham, aged 70, Samuel Prentice, esq. 
late of Mincing-lane. 

Aged 71, Ann, relict of Henry Sawyer, of En- 
field, solicitor. 

Jan. 6. At Bath, aged 82, Charlotte, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. George Cony: ngham, H.E.L.C.S. 

Jonathan Corke, esq. surgeon, of Cranbrook, 
Kent. 

Aged 47, Thomas Hayward, esq. of Guilford-st. 
and Mincing-lane. 

At Bradninch, Devon, aged 52, Elizabeth, relict 
of T. H. King, esq. surgeon, of Barnstaple, eldest 
dau. of the late R. Linnington, esq. 

At the Earl of Onslow’s, Richmond, Surrey, 
aged 76, Harriet, youngest dau. of the late John 
Kirby, esq. of Ipswich. 

At Brighton, Capt. Richard Kirwan, late of 7th 
Royal Fusiliers. 

Aged 51, Jemima, widow of Richard Marsh, esq. 
of St. Stephen’s, Canterbury, and eldest dau. of 
the late Charles lourdrinier, esq. of Lower Toot- 
ing, Surrey. 

At Sidmouth, aged 33, Harry Grout Stokes, esq. 

E 


In Bryanstone-sq. aged 78, Francis Warden, 
esq. late an East India Director, and for many 
years a distinguished civil servant of the Hon. 
East India Company. 


Jan.7. At Exeter, aged 42, Thomas Turner 
Alkin, esq. only son of the late Thomas Turner 
Alkin, esq. of the Court Lodge, Hunton, Kent. 

At Ballinahone House, Albert, second son of 
Louis Anderson, esq. County Inspector. 
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In Eaton-sq. Anne, widow of Levi Ames, esq. of 
the Hyde, Herts. 

At Elton, near Stockton -upon-Tees, aged 116, 
Mrs. Mary Benton. She was much bent with her 
weight of years, but retained all her faculties to the 
last, and could sew without spectacles. She was 
a native of Cockfield, co. Durham ; resided some 
time at Long Newton, but died at the house of her 
only daughter at Elton. The father of the de- 
ceased lived to the age of 105 years. There is 
some dispute respecting her precise age, one ac- 
count stating her to be 117, and another in her 
122nd year, and as has having been born Feb. 12th, 

5 


In Kensington Palace-gardens, aged 35, Lieut. 
Percy William Coventry, R.N. son of the late 
Thomas Darby Coventry, esq. of Greenlands, 
Bucks. He entered the service in 1831, was made 
Lieutenant in 1844, and served in 1845, as Flag- 
Lieutenant to the late Rear-Admiral Inglefield, 
C.B.when Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies. 

At Penlu, Tuckingmill, aged 59, Thomas Davy, 
esq. late member of the firm of Messrs. Bickford, 
Smith, and Davy. 

At Lewisham, aged 90, Ann, relict of Captain 
Stephen Rains, R.N. 

At Edinburgh, aged 45, Jane, second dau. of the 
late Richard Robson, esq. of Doncaster, and niece 
of S. W. Nicoll, esq. many years Recorder of that 
borough, and of York. 

Aged 72, J. W. Rudlin, esq. Edith Villas, North 
End, Fulham. 

At Skeigoneill, Margaret, wife of James Steen, 

esq. 
Aged 50, Mr. Robert Suttaby, of Paul’s-ter. 
Ball’s-pond, and of Stafioners’-court, St. Paul’s : 
head of the firm of Suttaby & Co. pocketbook pub- 
lishers. 

At J. Walter’s, esq. Plympton, Agnes, relict of 
William Taylor, esq. of Mount Elwell, Totnes. 

At the residence of her nephew, Mr. William 
Hunter, Tufnell Park, Upper Holloway, aged 92, 
Miss Helen Thomson, last surviving dau. of the 
late Andrew Thomson, esq. of Glasgow. 

Sarah-Pawsey, wife of Mr. John Eyre Vardy, 
and third dau. of the Rev. R. Elliott, of Devizes. 

Jan. 8. At Vevay, in Switzerland, aged 43, Lady 
Augusta Baring, daughter of the late Earl of Car- 
digan, and sister to the present Earl. She mar- 
ried, in 1827, Major Henry Bingham Baring, M.P. 
by whom she has left a family. 

At Drinkston House, in consequence of an acci- 
dental wound received while out shooting, aged 
18, William Rushbrooke Eden, gentleman cadet ot 
the R. Mil. Academy, Woolwich, eldest son of 
Col. W. H. Eden, commanding 56th Regt. at Ber- 
muda. 

At the residence of his father, aged 37, William 
Hayley Engleheart, solicitor, second son of Na- 
thaniel Brown Engleheart, esq. of Doctors’-com- 
mons, and Blackheath 

At Brighton, the wife of B. Faulkner, esq. late 
of Anglesey, near Gosport. 

At Oxford, aged 76, Mrs. Elizabeth George, for- 
merly of Birmingham. 

At Dover, aged 84, Esther, relict of James 
Jeken, esq. of Martin. 

In Upper Eccleston-st. aged 71, Mrs. Watson 
Taylor, relict of George Watson Taylor, esq. of 
Erlestoke Park, Wilts, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
John Taylor, Bart. and heiress of her brother, the 
late Sir Simon R. B. Taylor, Bart. 

At Ripon, aged 72 , Joseph Bevers Terry, esq. 
banker 

Jan. 9. At Blackheath-hill, aged 73, Capt. 
Charles Allen, R.N. He was born at Blackheath 
in 1779, and was son of Wm. Allen, esq. of the 
Stamp Office, a Commissioner of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. He entered the navy in 1793 on board the 
Diomede 44, and was in that ship when wrecked 
and lost, off Trincomalee, in 1795. In the Heroine 
32 he co-operated in the reduction of the Dutch 
settlements at Ceylon; and,on the 18th June, 
1799, was promoted from the Suffolk 74 to the 


flag-ship of Rear-Adm. P. Rainier, to a Lieute- 
nancy in the Victorious 74. He afterwards joined 
successively the Spencer 74, Thetis 38, and Belle- 
rophon 74. On the 7th July, 1809, in consequence 
of the death of Lieut. Joseph Hawkey, early in the 
action, he succeeded to the command of the boats, 
seventeen in number, appointed to attack a Rus- 
sian flotilla of 8 gun-boats and 12 merchantmen, 
on the coast of Finland. Six of the gun-boats 
were captured and sunk, and the whole of the 
convoy captured. For this service Mr. Allen was 
raised to the rank of Commander; but, not ob- 
taining further employment, he retired with the 
rank of Captain in 1840. 

At Turnham-green, Charlotte, widow of R. D. 
Bailiff, esq. and second dau. of the late George 
Suart, esq. of Sutton, Middlesex. 

At Bath, aged 73, Wm. Basnett, esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 48, Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of the late George Brookes, esq. solicitor, of Lei- 
cester-sq. and wife of Mr. Wm. Hitchin, Account- 
ant and Assistant Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

At Horsham, aged 73, Sarah, relict of Charles 
Child, esq. of Warnham. 

At Platway, ae, aged 45, Jemima, eldest 
= of the late J. T. Coryton, esq. of Pentillie 

Castle, Cornwall. 

At Beverley, aged 81, Hannah, relict of John 
Lee, esq. of Gardham. 

At Silverton, co. Dublin, Selina-Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Miller, C.B., K.H., formerly 
Deputy Inspector-Gen. of the Constabulary in 
Ireland. 

At her son-in-law’s, the Rev. Henry Lloyd 
Oswell, Leighton Vicarage, near Shrewsbury, aged 
80, Elizabeth, widow of Charles Murray, esq. of 
Tillington, near Petworth. 

At Gillingham-hall, Norfolk, Susan-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late John Bacon Schutz, esq. 

At Bedford, aged 50, Alexander Sharman, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Peckham, aged 81, Thomas Stringer, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Chetwynd Park, Salop, aged 76, 
Jane, relict of Thomas Borough, esq. 

At her son’s in New Millman-st. (A. Cooper, 
esq. R.A.) aged 89, Mrs. Susanna Cooper. 

Joseph Houlton, jun. esq. of Lisson-grove. 

At Littleworth, near Stroud, aged 71, John 
Howard, esq. 


At Faringdon, Berks, aged 52, Mary, wife of 


Bryan Reynolds, esq. 

Aged 26, Walter Scott Lockhart Scott, esq. of 
Abbotsford, Roxburghshire, only son of Mr. Lock- 
hart, and grandson of Sir Walter Scott. When Sir 
Walter died he left two sons and a grandson to 
perpetuate the lineage of his house; and it is 
difticult to conceive that even a chance thought 
could have crossed his mind that all three should 
die childless and abroad in the short space of 
twenty years. The only grandchild of that great 
novelist now alive is Mr. Lockhart’s only surviving 
child, Mrs. Hope. 

At Shippon House, Berks, aged 18, Editha- 
Frances, second dau. of John Waite, esq. 

At Old Elvet, Durham, aged 91, Ellen, widow of 
Thomas Wilkinson, esq. formerly of Brancepeth 
and Oswald House, Durham. 

Jan. 11. At Kevington, St. Mary Cray, Kent, 
aged 79, Joseph Berens, esq. 

At Haxey vicarage, aged 82, Mary, relict of Mat- 
thew Dobson, esq. of Kirk Ella, near Hull. 

At Berwood-common, Erdington, aged 49, John 
Fowler, esq. 

At Bath, aged 64, Lient.-Col. Grieve, late com- 
manding 75th Regt. 

At Stockwell, aged 55, Capt. James Horton, late 
of the Royal Staff Corps. 

At Oxford, Archibald Lovibond Impey, esq. son 
of Capt. John Lowry Impey, M.N.S. 

Harriett, wife of Arthur Manners, esq. of Rut- 
land-gate, Hyde-park. 

At Comber, Mr. Aaron J. M‘Murray, surgeon. 

At Portsmouth, aged 75, Andrew Nance, esq. 
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At Heavitree, aged 83, Lucy, dau. of the late 
Richard Pering, esq, of Rochford, and formerly 
Lieut.-Col. of the South Devon Militia. 

At Hangle Rock, co. Mayo, aged 38, the Hon. 
Barry Charles Yelverton, eldest son of Viscount 
Avonmore. He was born in Dublin in 1814; ap- 
pointed Lieut. 79th Foot 1833, and retired from 
the army in 1849. He was unmarried; and his 
next brother, now the heir apparent, was born in 
1818. 

Jan. 12. At Oakham, aged 72, Mary, widow of 
Samuel Ball, gent. 

Aged 25, William L. Hayes, esq. of Wetherby. 

In London, aged 30, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J. Le Mesurier, of Bembridge, I. W. 

At Stoke-next-Guildford, aged 51, Jane, wile of 
John Lewis, esq. formerly of Newbury. 

Jan. 13. At Bath, within a few days of com- 
pleting her 98th year, Mary-Anne,widow of George 
Arnold Arnold, esq. of Halstead Place, Kent. 

In West-sq. Southwark, aged 83, Susannah, 
widow of Lieut. Robert Clerk Ruthven, R.N. of 
Glennan, Argyleshire. 

At Brixton, aged 42, Lucretia, wife of Dr. 
Vallance. 

At Stratford-green, Essex, aged 72, Elizabeth, 
relict of Abraham Wilkinson, esq. M.D. of White 
Webbs, Enfield. 

Jan. 14. At Everton Cottage, Park Hill, Clap- 
ham, in her 67th year, Miss Sarah-Anne Baker, 
the younger daughter of the late John Baker, 
esq. of Hampstead, and formerly Master of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, and sister to the Rey. 
Wm.Lake Baker, Rector of Hargrave, co. North- 
ampton. The truly Christian virtues of this 
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estimable lady shone brighter and brighter to her 
dying hour. She was buried on the 21st at Ken- 
sall Green, in the tomb of her late sister, Mrs. 
J. B. Nichols. 

At Newton Abbot, aged 87, P. Clarke, esq. 
nearly forty years an inhabitant of that town. 

In Hyde-park-sq. aged 77, Hannah, relict of 
Colonel Thomas Gooch, of Shenfield Place, Essex, 
brother of the late Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart. of 
Benacre Ifall, Suffolk. 

At Portsmouth, aged 65, William Harrison, esq. 
for many years proprietor and publisher of the 
Hampshire Telegraph newspaper. 

At Bordeaux, George A. H. Harrison, esq. eldest 
son of William George Harrison, esq. of Glouces- 
ter-terrace, Hyde-park. 

In Brunswick-sq. Samuel Lucas, esq. 

James Price, esq. for many years editor of the 
Dublin Evening Packet. 

Jan. 18. At London, Mr. Charles Mears, of the 
firm of Messrs. Charles and George Mears, bell- 
founders, of Whitechapel. 

At Mount St. Benedict’s priory, Great Heywood, 
Staff., Sister Teresa Gertrude (Francis Barbara 
Tempest), O.S.B., third dau. of the late Stephen 
Tempest, esq. of Broughton Hall, co. York, in the 
53rd year of her age, and the 20th year of her 
profession. R.I.P. 

Jan. 20. At York, Mrs. Frances Plumbe, last 
surviving dau. of the late Thos. Plumbe, esq. of 
Tong Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Chesterton, Cambridge, aged 74, John Brig- 
ham Wiles, esq. son of the late William Wiles, esq. 
of that place, and brother of the Rey. Henry Wiles, 
M.A. Vicar of Hitchin. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Week ending 





Dec. 25. 382 = 301 172 
Jan. Ls 568 470 268 


Deaths Registered n't 

~- ~~ —--- ——i 3&6 

|| 3 2 

Saturday, Under 15 to 60and Age not Total.) Males. Females. } oa ‘& 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. | a) 

10 865|  442~—«423. | «an 

2 1308 | 715 593 | 1911 

% 8. 432 319 209 9 969 | 489 480 | 1439 
» Id. 477, 314 188 22 1001 492 509 1596 
i GS 446 327 199 23 995 494 501 || 1577 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 21. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. 8s. d. 8. d. 
45 10 29 10 18 7 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. 8s. d. 8. d. 
30 8 34.8 30 7 


PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 5/. 5s. —Kent Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 87. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 1/, 10s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 47. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Bee! 6. 6c0s encescccets EE, to. 4a. Bd; 
Mutton .........2238 8d. to 5s. Od. 
WO s060s0sensce as Te 
PUNC dce cosaccice cote MEE. GO, Gd. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 24. 
Beasts......... 4,170 Calves 152 
SheepandLambs 17,660 Pigs 290 


COAL MARKET, Jay. 21. 
Walls Ends, &c. 14s. Ud. to 18s. Gd. perton. Other sorts, 14s. 6d. to 17s. 6d, 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 47s. 3d. 


Yellow Russia, 478. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From December 26, 1852, to January 25, 1853, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. ||Fahrenheit’s Therm, 


|. | 
] Weather. || 
| 
} 
+ | 


Weather. 


Month. 
8 o’clock 
llo’clock 

Night 


‘© | Month. 


8 o’clock 
Morning. 
Morning 


SEEEEET o| Noon, 








“| Llo’clock 
° | Night 
F'| ‘Day of 
5 


in. pts 

53 29, 74 fr.high wd.rn. 

45° , 32 'rn.do.do.do. 

39 =, 56 fair, rain, fair 

50. , 65. do. do. 

5 , 64 do. cloudy 

‘ do. rain 

do. do. 

do. do. 

80 | rain, edy. rain 
cloudy, fair 
rain, cloudy 
fair, rain 
do. do. hail 
rain 
fair 
do. eldy. rain 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


S | Noon. 


rain 
' fr.thr.ltog.rn. 
| cloudy, rain 
74 | fair, cloudy 
33 | do. do. 
26 | rain, fair 
' fair, rain 
rain, fair, edy. 
fair, cloudy 
| rain, cloudy 
| do. fair 
do. 
fair 
57 | rain, fair 
76 | sleet, cldy. fair 


f 
ge | a 
Se 


SUSCRBERELE »| 


— 
— 


SODNIAS mW 


— 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ent. 
Old S. Sea | 


‘ 
v) 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


Consols. 
Long 
Mmuities. 

Annuities. 

South Sea 
Stock. 


3 per Cent. 
Reduced. 


Bank Stock. 

3 per C 
India 
Stock. 

India Bonds 





| 3} per Cent. 
| Ar 


28 2244 1012 ——— 104} 
29 2243 1012 1043 
30 2243 1013 1043 
312243 1018 1043 6 
12233 1018 1043 
3.224} 1018 1043 6} 83pm. 72pm. 
4'\——| 1013 1043. 63 8380 pm. 72 69 pm. 
52243 1013 1044,——|_—__—____ 83 pm. 72 pm. 
62244 101} 1002 1043 6} ——-———— 83pm. 73 pm. 
7225 | 101 = 100} 1043; ——- —— —— 8279 pm. 67 pm. 
8225 | 1012 1003 |1043-—_ —— ———— _ 82 pm. 67 pm. 
10.2253' 101} 100} 1043' 6} —~———— 79 pm. 67 pm. 
11226 | 1013 1003 104g 6} —————— 7881 pm. 70 pm. 
12226 101 100} (1043: 6} ——————7881 pm. 67 pm. 
13—— 100Z 1003; 1043;-—-—— 1103274 7779 pm. 67 70pm. 
14225 1003 100 1042 63 $76 | ee 66 pm. 
15 1002 | 99% 1032 6} : " 63 pm. 
17225 1003 992 1033 . 65 61 pm. 
18226 100; 99$ 1033 63 . 64 60pm. 
19 2243 1003 99% 1034 6} ————271 . 64 62pm. 
20226 100} 992 103}-——-——111 273 . 64 pm. 
21226} 100 99} 103} 6} ——-——273 ———— 58pm. 
22226 ©1002 993 1033 7 . 58 pm. 
242273 100} 994 '1033 6 7167 pm. 58 61 pm. 
25 2263' 1003 993 10332 6 —110 ——6871lpm. 57 61 pm. 
26 1003 993 103} 6} ——109Z-——6771 pm. 61 57 pm. 
27 2273 1003 992 1033 6} ———272 6771lpm. 61 57 pm. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 

3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 

Throgmorton Street, London, 


8380 pm. 67 71 pm. 
80 pm. 69 pm. 
83 pm. 69 72 pm. 

72 pm, 
83 pm. 69 72pm, 
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J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





